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GLENWOOD OF SHIPBAY 



CHAPTER I 

"A man's a fool to be a human being." 

— Tom Glenwood. 

I LIKE life, my own and other people's. That 
IS the reason I shall write a biography, the 
biography of Tom Glenwood. The reason I 
write Tom Glenwood's biography instead of an- 
other's is that I can learn the facts of his life for 
Tom is practically devoid of reticences. And then, 
I like Tom, I like Minna whom he loves. We are 
all Shipbay people together. 

I might have chosen Farragut's life to describe, 
for I have collected books and papers concerning him 
ever since that sultry day in '6i on which I chatted 
with him in the cabin of the Hartford at Ship Island. 
I was super-cargo of the Firefly and had recently 
been in New Orleans. Tom's father was mate. 
Farragut desired information about New Orleans. 
We had a glass of wine together. What satisfaction 
I have to this day telling about the glass of wine I 
had with Farragut. Tom is probably tired hear- 
ing me tell of it. 

Or, I might have chosen the life of Whistler for 
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I have collected his prints for thirty years. But 
Whistler and Farragut are dead, they cannot talk 
to me; they are of the great, they have never been in 
Shipbay, their lives are crusted over with the tra- 
ditional lies of dull and silly observers. Tom is 
present in the person. I can watch him. He can 
and will talk to me — indeed, nothing can stop his 
talk. And Minna will talk to me, too. 

Tom Glenwood is not my ward but I was never- 
theless executor of the estate he inherited from old 
Henry Glenwood, the meanest Glenwood that ever 
lived. That is how I know him so well. And I 
knew Minna's relatives down in Virginia before she 
was born. 

Tom, like old Henry and me, was born in Shipbay. 
He is a Shipbay man. He and I know the same 
things. The clamor of the surf of Shipbay Island 
must have reached his virgin ears that winter night 
on which he was delivered into this world and on 
which he uttered his first cry of pain. How often 
must he have seen Shipbay harbor filled with 
schooners seeking refuge from winter gales. There 
has always since he was bom been a schooner build- 
ing in the old Glenwood shipyard. Shipbay houses 
have always stood their vigil on the rocky sides of 
Shipbay Island. All these things must be in the 
background of Tom's mind, must be almost a part 
of its fiber, indeed, as they are of mine. 

And then, above all else, to mark him as a Shipbay 
man, Tom has lavishly given of his affections to 
many persons in Shipbay. Here in Shipbay have 
been his family, Minna Wixon, Chester Pitcher, 
Elsa Perkins, called the "Iron Pot," Harry Wixon 
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and, even indeed, I, an old man, a friend of Tom's 
father as well as of Tom. 

Tom and I Have often discussed life. I have 
told him that the outstanding fact about life is its 
uncertainty. Tom considers uncertainty a trivial 
thing. He says the difficulty of being noble is the 
great problem of life. I think it is, to him. Long 
ago while still continuing to try to scale the cold and 
lofty heights of virtue, Tom roared savagely it was 
impossible to do it and impossible not to try to do 
it and that was why a man was a fool to be a human 
being. Shipbay thought Tom had made a capital 
joke. He was really tremendously in earnest. 



CHAPTER II 

"rd rather live in Shipbay than be dead, lots rather." 

— ^ToM Glenwood. 

THE cities," says Mr. Kipling, "are full of 
pride." Mr. Kipling writes as though he 
knew about Shipbay. But he never mentions 
Shipbay. He was thinking of other cities. Ship- 
bay, however, is also filled with pride. 

Shipbay's first pride is that it is a city of ships 
and shipping. But it has many points of pride. It is 
a city of churches. It is a city of fish and fishermen. 
Its site may have been visited by Captain John 
Smith. And there have been times latterly when 
Shipbay was proud of Tom Glenwood. 

Shipbay's activities all pertain to the sea. Many 
of its houses look out on the sea. Its young gentle- 
men have had their way paid through college by the 
earnings of ships. The rich technical language of 
sailors and shipwrights is understood still from one 
end of Shipbay to the other, even on the fashionable 
little streets on the Bluff. Every seaport in the world 
once knew of Shipbay from the fleet of wooden 
cargo ships which Shipbay builders put upon the 
waters, that was long ago of course. 

And Shipbay owners and mariners in those days 
were as celebrated for enterprise and daring as her 
builders were for the quality of their ships. At least 
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that is the word they have left. To question these 
things in Shipbay is frequently to question the in- 
scriptions on the tombstones of your ancestors. 

But Shipbay went into a long sleep after the Civil 
War. American overseas shipping disappeared." 
Our young men went to open the new West. Britain 
took the seas. 

A generation ago, however, Shipbay awoke. The 
coasting trade of America needed schooners. The 
click of calking hammers and the strokes of ax and 
maul were heard again on the ruined waterfront. In 
a few years a great fleet was put afloat. Those were 
the bonanza years for old Henry Glenwood. 

The years passed; Shipbay nodded and slept again 
until the voice of a world in the travail of the Great 
War awakened her once more. Shipbay's streets 
came at once to be as those of a western mining 
camp. Again the call to build ships, build ships, 
obsessed the minds of all her men. And steel ships 
and wooden ships went forth presently to Bombay 
and Liverpool and the Plate, even as in the olden 
days. 

Shipbay is not only a shipbuilding city, it is an 
ancient shipbuilding city. That, too, is a point of 
pride. Shipbay has built ships for more than two 
hundred years. There must be a vein of superstition 
in the minds of the lean, incommunicative men of 
Shipbay. They will participate in no industry not 
connected with the sea. In poor shipping years Ship- 
bay lives upon her fat and waits. Old shipwrights 
sit on the rotting ways and tell of the glories of the 
past. Shipbay becomes filled with poverty and 
memories. Then good years come, she is up and to 
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work ; I was about to say singing, but in Shipbay life 
is never a singing matter. Shipbay is Puritan. 

Alas, how narrow is fame, even the fame of Ship- 
bay. It is necessary for me to tell you that Shipbay 
is in the state of Maine, for if you live in Iowa or 
Australia or Scotland you will not know it. It is on 
Shipbay Island at the mouth of Shipbay River. 
Shipbay harbor is inside the island. It is a harbor 
of distinction because by a freak of currents it never 
freezes. 

Shipbay, I have said, is built on a rode. It would 
be more accurate to say on two rocks. Shipbay 
Island is one rock. It is of granite and gneiss with 
narrow seams of feldspar. Puritan character, the 
other rock, is pure granite. 

How near Shipbay is to the sea I On still nights 
the roar of the breakers penetrates to the farthest 
recesses of the island. When the wind is west. Ship- 
bay is in sparkling sunlight, all the wave tops are 
jeweled and life is tiptoe and unspeakably charming. 
Nothing is lovelier than these westerly summer days 
in Shipbay. And there are delightful westerly winter 
days when it is cold and still followed by nights when 
all the stars are afield in the blade sky, nights that 
stand still with glory, nights in which the northern 
lights flash out from their nameless retreats for 
unearthly gambols in the sky. 

Next after the sea, religion most occupied the 
minds of the Shipbay men of the past and their 
religion found expression in the building of churches. 
Being New England, the whitest and handsomest 
and highest church spire is that of the Congrega- 
tional Church. It is seen from so far out to sea 
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that it is mentioned in the sailing directions as a 
land mark. Many old and conservative families 
have worshipped God under that immaculate spire. 
And, says Tom, ''many a robust hypocrite has had 
his funeral preached under it." 

Shipbay has many churches. There is a Catholic 
church, the predecessor of which was burned sixty 
years ago by a mob because it represented an in- 
tolerable form of spiritual error. I, however, can- 
not picture a mob composed of Maine men. Maine 
men are too silent and methodical to make a mob, 
they are too little given to anger and too much to 
reflection. They would seem more eflScient as con- 
spirators than as a mob. And then there are the 
Unitarian, the Episcopalian, the Methodist, the 
Presbyterian, the Baptist churches, churches almost 
without end. And yet some sect is always building 
a new church 

Tom, like all the Glcnwoods, is a Unitarian. The 
Glenwoods imported that religion from Boston just 
after the Civil War. In Shipbay it still remains 
family property. Old Henry Glenwood was for 
many years the leading member of the Unitarian 
church. Tom is now by inheritance its leading and 
the only really paying member. 

Altogether, Shipbay is, when you think of it, a 
kind of miracle, a miracle wrought by the labor and 
daring of the ten generations of men who trans- 
formed it from a savage wilderness to be what it is, 
a little city on the American version of the Euro- 
pean order, a safe spot to live and love and work 
and die in. 

No one in Shipbay, however, seems ever to think 
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of himself as occupying space wrung from the im- 
memorial forests of the wilderness for a tiny ex- 
periment in civilization. People speak more of the 
length of their occupancy of the soil or of the length 
of their American ancestry than of the shortness 
of it. Tom talks endlessly of the traditions of 
Shipbay and curses them. What he is really talk- 
ing and cursing about is not merely the traditions 
of Shipbay, it is the traditions of the English-speak- 
ing peoples which contains the tradition of Rome 
and Greece and Egypt and indeed goes back to 
"probably arboreal" and beyond. He is cursing 
the hard experience of the human race. He is curs- 
ing the ways of God with man. 

Shipbay is a sample of America. It is part of 
the going social and industrial machine of America. 
It is endlessly complicated. It is charged with vital 
force. Its fabric is woven throughout with the 
golden and sordid threads of commercialism, for 
Shipbay not only has a passion for the sea and for 
religion, it has a passion for wealth. Indeed, I am 
on the verge of calling money its ruling passion. 
Every one in Shipbay is conscious of money. Every 
one respects money. 

"They say you can't take money with you when 
you die," said George EUingwood once to me, "and 
so you can't. But you can keep money as long as 
you can keep anything." I will not say this is 
Shipbay's philosophy. Her philosophy is wider 
than that; one must avoid hell fire and keep warm 
in winter. There are other things in Shipbay's 
philosophy than money. And certainly there are 
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many other things in Tom Glenwood's philosophy. 
But Shipbay respects and covets money. 

However, in all that Shipbay does or thinks it 
is a quiet community. Not money or religion or 
the sea is much talked about. Neither the Shipbay 
Club nor the Tall Stove Club enjoys a chattering 
sort of sociability. That could not be. A senti- 
ment more solemn and reliable than chattiness ani- 
mates their members. They speak only after ma- 
ture thought. There are exceptions, of course, as 
Andy Tardee. But Andy is hired by Tom for a fool 
and Andy earns the money. 

And there is another exception to the rule of 
silence in Tom Glenwood whom many people once 
considered a fool. And then there is the third 
exception, I. I am told that Shipbay, which has 
known me all my life, regards me as a person who 
has taken Monsieur Talleyrand's advice and has 
taught himself to conceal his thoughts in words. 
That is Shipbay's opinion of any man who talks and 
escapes bankruptcy. No one in Shipbay will be- 
lieve that Tom or I simply says what he means. 
Not that I am as transparently honest as Tom. I 
dislike being misunderstood and I frequently silence 
myself, while Tom cries: "To speak is to be mis- 
understood but you will be misunderstood anyway." 
And he continues to talk. Tom is one of the fea- 
tures of Shipbay life. This is partly because he 
talks too much, but more because of the tradition 
he has fulfilled and of what he has seemed to accom- 
plish for Shipbay. Sometimes, as I have said, Ship- 
bay has been proud of Tom, sometimes she has been 
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outraged by him. She has never of late years 
ignored him. 

Tom has come to be prominent even to the eye 
in Shipbay. If you came to Shipbay you would be 
likely to see him. Probably he would be surging 
up or down or across a street, absent-mindedly 
making gestures to himself, wearing a frown and 
exhaling clouds of tobacco smoke. He is broad 
and stalwart, large featured, large natured. He 
calls out greetings in stentorian tones to people 
across the street. He always gives the impression 
that, in spite of his vigor, he does not know where 
he is going. His life, too, like the journeys down 
the street, has frequently seemed to be without plan. 
But Tom has so often emerged triumphant from 
aimlessness that Shipbay men have become super- 
stitious about him. They are proud of his apparent 
incompetence. Endless is the pride of Shipbay, as 
endless as the pride of other human beings, and as 
pitiful. Truly "the cities are filled with pride." 



CHAPTER III 

"Some of my ancestors ought to have been more careful 
about the ancestiy of their descendants. They married 
carelessly." — ^Tom Glenwood. 

TOM GLENWOOD is descended from one 
Richard Glenwood, who built a schooner on 
the site of the present Glenwood-Pitcher 
plant just before the Revolution. If you knew Tom, 
or, for that matter, knew any Glenwood that has 
lived recently, you would have heard of Richard 
Glenwood. 

Tom is the sixth Glenwood to possess the old 
shipyard and operate it. He is the sixth to lie and 
boast about Richard Glenwood. I say the sixth, 
for the renowned Richard was given to lying and 
boasting about himself. He did it in the cautious, 
conservative way of Maine men, still his talk can 
be recognized by an analytical mind as boasting and 
lying. 

Tom has many ancestors beside Richard Glen- 
wood. He is a Wixon and a Kelley as well as a 
Glenwood, and, of course, he has a vast connection 
through his mother, Jennie Heffeman. He forgets 
this and talks about himself and old dead Richard 
of six generations ago as though they were the only 
Glenwoods that ever lived. 

II 
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It is reasonable to say, I think, that there has 
never been anything closely resembling Tom in the 
Glenwood connection. The original Richard had 
good qualities, but they were not Tom's qualities. 
There is no one more loyal to the Glenwood clan 
and to New England and Maine and less like them 
than Tom. And he is unlike the Heffernans, too. 
I do not see how he came to be what he is. 

The Glenwoods have multiplied rapidly from the 
first Richard onward. I except always old Henry 
Glenwood. He did not multiply. Indeed, he is said 
never to have thought twice of any woman except 
his mother. As there has never been more than 
one Glenwood shipyard, many Glenwoods have al- 
ways been left to engage in other occupations than 
the owning of shipyards. Many have gone to sea, 
many went west or south. Very few remain about 
Shipbay. 

Tom Glenwood is the third son and the youngest 
and fourth child of my boyhood's friend, Elihu 
Glenwood. Elihu became a sea captain and electri- 
fied Shipbay by marrying Jennie Heffernan, a 
Catholic. Elihu was one of the Glenwoods who 
did not inherit the shipyard. 

Elihu, General Kelley and I were boys together. 
Elihu and I went to sea together and in the Civil 
War we carried stores to Farragut on the ship Fire- 
fly of Shipbay, he as mate, I as super-cargo. Gen- 
eral Kelley went to West Point, became an Indian 
fighter, went through the Civil War, fought in more 
Indian wars, the Spanish war, the Philippine Insur- 
rection; while I did many things, fisheries, writing. 
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and finally banking. Elihu, General Kelley and I 
always remained friends. 

Old Shipbay has not yet quite forgiven Elihu 
Glenwood for marrying Jennie Heffernan, although 
he has been dead a quarter of a century. Jennie 
Heffernan was Irish and a Catholic. She would, 
it was no use to talk about it, but she would almost 
certainly go to Hell. Still, after she came to Ship- 
bay it was diflScult not to forgive Jennie, for she 
had charm; she was affectionate, she had a sweet 
and winning serenity. But diflSculty is nothing to 
Shipbay. That community lives for diflSculty. It 
resisted Jennie Heffernan to the last. 

I was best man at Elihu's wedding. That was in 
Salem in October, 1875, when the yellow birch 
leaves were falling in showers through the yellow 
sunlight. It is incredible that it all occurred more 
than forty years ago when Tom and Minna and 
Harry were unborn. 

After the honeymoon, Elihu came back to Bos- 
ton to join his ship, bringing with him his bride. 
She, too, was to go to China. I gave them an ex- 
travagant farewell dinner at Young's Hotel before 
they sailed, without knowing that I could afford it. 
I could afford it, for I \^as at last about to make 
money. Also I was about to get married, but I 
did not then know it. My wife to be, Josephine 
Crash, of an old Bath family, was present at that 
dinner at Young's. 

It was long after that dinner in the private room 
at Young's before I saw Elihu or Jennie again. In 
the meantime, four children had been born to them 
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and they had long since taken up their residence in 
what was known in Shipbay as the other Glenwood 
house to distinguish it from the one in the ship- 
yard. 

Tom was the youngest df the Glenwood children. 
He was born on a winter night in 1885 in the midst 
of a great storm, the kind of night in which the 
whole structure of the Island of Shipbay is shaken 
by the mighty pounding of the seas, a night thick 
with snow and spume, a night filled with the shrill 
cries of the wind, a night of bitter arctic storm. 

Three months later Josephine and I visited the 
Glenwoods. Elihu was temporarily home from the 
sea. Tom was busy with colic. His sister Anne 
engaged me in the mechanical task of resetting the 
eyes of her dolly. His older brothers brawled and 
fought. If I had known I was to be Tom's biog- 
rapher I should have noticed him more closely. 

Elihu and I, of course, had a great deal of talk. 
Old Henry Glenwood was then managing the Glen- 
wood shipyard. He continued to manage it for 
more than a quarter of a century. Elihu thought 
that he might inherit the yard when old Henry died. 
Old Henry outlived him by more than twenty years. 
None of us dreamed that young Tom, then so busy 
with colic, would inherit it all and become the most 
famous of all the Glenwoods. 

Elihu Glenwood was at that time an unusually 
prosperous sea captain. In spite of the lean years 
that had come upon the merchant marine he had 
made a little fortune. He owned his own ship. He 
owned that fine home, the other Glenwood house, 
which he had inherited from his aunt, a sister of 
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old Henry. Tom reveres this great aunt^s grave 
and refers solemnly to her noble qualities. She was 
not so highly considered during her life. But that 
is no matter now. 

Elihu, I remember, talked of retiring. He spoke 
as a man weary of the seas. And he and old Henry 
Glenwood became so friendly that the old gentle- 
man called one evening during our visit and drank 
some rum mixed with sugar and hot water. I do 
not remember, however, that he contributed more 
to the conversation of the evening than to pluck his 
beard, still mostly black in those days, and say 
"eus'* very gently while he looked at us with his 
jewel-like blue eyes. This, however, was extreme 
friendliness for Henry Glenwood, and it was said 
in Shipbay (I heard this through Josephine by way 
of Bath) that Elihu was to be taken as full partner 
in the Glenwood yard. 

Thinking of old Henry, of Elihu, of the first 
Richard and other older Glenwoods always brings 
me to say again, Tom is no true Glenwood of the 
ancient breed. Tom has strength, but it is not the 
typical, ancient, Puritan strength. He is what 
breeders call a sport. He is feverish, he is capable 
of light-heartedness and melancholy, he is incor- 
ruptibly sociable. The Glenwoods cannot be called 
any of these things. On the other hand, all Tom's 
qualities, even his light-heartedness, have a ponder- 
ous quality. His moods are not gossamer veils. 
They are blankets. They partake of Maine's re- 
liability. They are sterling and substantial stuff. 

And thinking of Tom makes me say again how 
difficult it must always have proved to keep Tom 
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in the ancient Glenwood groove. He would be 
molten metal in a wooden trough, a flying machine 
hauling pig iron. It could scarcely be done in any 
circumstances. 



CHAPTER IV 

"A man's death seems very little use to him in this life 
I don't see why death was invented." — ^ToM Glenwood. 

ELIHU GLENWOOD had planned to leave 
the sea, but things did not happen as he 
planned. I do not know what obstacles arose. 
In June of 1890, the fourth year after our visit 
with Elihu and Jennie in the "other" Glenwood 
house, he sailed in the ship Mary Gaffney, Balti- 
more to Sydney, Australia, with a cargo of rails. 

Neither the Mary Gaffney nor the men aboard 
her were heard from more. She is one of the many 
ships that the sea in its endless history has swal- 
lowed to lie for an age bedded in ooze and slime, 
of the same importance as a cockleshell or the bones 
of a mastadon, a suggestion, only, of something that 
once was. 

The Mary Gaffney was a Shipbay ship, built in 
the celebrated Tinkham's yard. Tom has a picture 
of her, taken the day she was launched. You can 
see she was a three-masted full-rigged sailing ship 
with wide bows and buttocks for cargo space and 
long spars for sail power. She was thought very 
fine in her time, the old shipwrights tell me, and at 
the Tall Stove Club, which has no qualifications for 
membership except leisure and a desire for male 
company, one still hears the Mary Gaffney's charms 
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praised by slow Maine voices speaking through 
wreaths of good fellowship and smoke. And so do 
you in The Shipbay Club where the older and more 
substantial men of Shipbay gather for rye whiskey 
at five-thirty in the afternoon on the way home from 
work. 

The Mary Gafney and her crew were the sub- 
ject of an eloquent sermon by the Reverend Thomas 
Morgan, the Congregational minister. 

"The Lord blew his breath upon them and it was 
as though they had not been," said he somberly. 
"While he discoursed so confidently of the Lord's 
breathing," said a letter to my wife, "he looked very 
handsome." This reminds me that in his day he 
was either irresistible or unresisted; but old scandals 
have no place here. Dr. Morgan has now long lain 
on the Right Ear alongside Tom's dead relatives, 
in a grave blasted from the living rock. His son, a 
better man and a worse preacher, is pastor to-day 
of the King Street Congregational Church, and a 
crony of Tom's. 

Dr. Morgan would not have said "it was as 
though they had not been" had he been thinking of 
Elihu Glenwood's widow and her four children, the 
youngest of which was Tom. For certainly a man 
who has left progeny is as far from not having been 
as he can be without having left more progeny. 
Through posterity, if indeed nowise else, man can 
project himself onward through the ages in a sort 
of modified eternal life. He can go on until man 
himself shall become extinct like the great auk or 
the saber toothed tiger. 

Josephine and I were in Europe when the Mary 
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Gafney commenced to be posted overdue, and we 
knew nothing of her loss until the New York papers 
came aboard with the pilot ofi Sandy Hook. I re- 
member we wrote some consolatory and hopeful 
notes to Jennie from New York and Boston and 
that we had cheery replies for a time. And then, as 
the months went, one really could write no more. 
Tom remembers clearly these long dark months of 
uncertainty and discourses on them with melancholy 
eloquence. 



CHAPTER V 

"It's not so easy to bear the troubles of others. You 
must have loathed us, Jackie." — ^Tom Glenwood. 

AFTER the loss of the Mary Gafney I re- 
member to have heard disquieting rumors 
concerning Jennie. It seems curious now 
that I was scarcely conscious of Tom's existence. 
It was said Jennie had sold the "other" Glenwood 
house and a Glenwood selling his house Is, in Ship- 
bay, like a duke selling his coronet. George EUing- 
wood had bought it. When I heard of this I ground 
my teeth, for as a Shipbay man I know no Elling- 
wood ever paid for anything what it is worth. Not 
doing so is their policy. It is how they got rich. 
Besides, the EUingwoods are parvenues. They have 
been for four generations. They have a natural 
talent for it. They are capable of being parvenues 
forever. 

Jennie had moved from Shipbay's fashionable 
district on the Bluff to the unfathomably unfashion- 
able region at the foot of the Bluff. This was a 
spectacular descent in the world. Tom might have 
planned It. 

It was a year after the loss of the Mary Gafney 
before I saw Tom or his mother. They were not 
living in squalor, but certainly they were living in 
what Is euphemistically called reduced circumstances. 

20 
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I had driven behind a horse from Bath to Ship- 
bay to bring my sister Mary and establish her in 
the old Goodwin house on Tom Reed Street where 
she and I had lived as children. I fanqr a horse 
does not make that journey once a year nowadays. 
We had brought my boy John along. Josephine 
had remained in Bath with her relatives. Later, 
after Josephine's death and until he had finished 
college, John was to make his home here with 
Mary in Shipbay. 

I believe I intended to see Jennie and her chil- 
dren at once. We had had a fine afternoon on the 
road. John had wanted to go swimming in water 
still too cold to swim in. Mary had told me about 
a handsome giant of a man she knew in New York — 
she was already sufficiently an old maid to prefer 
men to be seven or eight feet tall and bull necked. 
Altogether it had been a delightful day. And how 
lovely Shipbay harbor looked in the sunlight, the 
rocky island, the white houses and the sparkling 
water. As we came down the long hill and across 
the bridge we heard the sound of the shipwright's 
hammers in the shipyards and saw two schooners 
beating back and forth at the entrance to the har- 
bor. I shall soon see Jennie and her children, 
thought I. But I did not see them until next day. 

Of course we found everything wrong in the 
Goodwin house. I had to be a plumber and an archi- 
tect and an employment agency. Finally the foot 
of my short leg was absent from a place where I 
expected it to be when I stepped on it. I hurt my 
chin. My impression at the time was that I hurt 
it on the back of my neck. 
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As physician I consulted my old friend Dr. Fred 
Lesser. Following the application of collodion we 
both went to the Shipbay Club. Those, of course, 
were the fortunate days when rye whiskey was still 
procurable in this land. Fred pulled his big red 
beard and grew very wise over a bottle and glasses. 
I felt I could not possibly leave him but I asked 
him about Jennie and the children. 

In came Captain Red Gaey. He was forty and 
In his prime in those days, thirty years ago. And 
soon after that we went out for baked lobsters and 
spinach and potatoes. We went to the Cosmo- 
politan Restaurant. One does. 

The baked lobster that came in on his back on a 
sea of butter was really wonderful. And then we 
talked. 

Hence, we did not see Jennie and Tom and 
Jennie's other children at once. I wonder will such 
delays ever occur in the glorious dry days to come. 
But we did talk of them and Red Gaey even talked 
of Tom individually — said admiringly that Tom 
was a little devil but I do not remember why he 
thought so. 

I took Fred and Red home to see my sister Mary. 

Mary was delighted to see Fred but she pre- 
tended Red did not exist. She pretended he did 
not exist for thirty-five years, altogether, almost 
until he died. They had been sweethearts once. 
When he died last year something in Mary died, 
too, although for more than a third of a century 
she had not uttered his name. Probably Red would 
not have come that night had it been in the reign 
of the drys. 
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Later, when Mary and I were alone together, 
she suggested with asperity that a quart of whiskey 
was too much for me and that nine black cigars 
were too many. She wished Josephine had come 
along to take care of me. She wished we had gone 
to see Jennie and the children. 

I replied that there was no harm in liquor and 
tobacco. Even now, as an old man, I feel a little 
pity for the teetotaling generations of the future. 
I feel it will be less fun to be alive in the future 
than it has been in the past. I said we could see 
Jennie and the children the next day. 

I went upstairs and spent a long time looking 
out of the window and smoking. I had the illusion 
that I felt like a young man and I was delighted 
to again have that illusion. How are the old 
men of the future to get that illusion? 

It was the first warm night of summer, a sticky 
night, enlightened by flashes of lightning by which 
I could see the blossoms of the horse chestnut trees, 
cascades of blossoms. Shipbay harbor lay to the 
right, the ocean to the left. Mutterings of thunder 
came through the roar of the surf, for the surf is 
always present in Shipbay ears except when the roar 
of the winds drowns it. I turned to look at John 
already sleeping sweetly in childish abandon in my 
bed. 

And then I thought of a time when Tom's father, 
Elihu Glenwood, and I were boys. Afterwards, in 
memory, we were young men, we were ashore from 
our ship in New Orleans. Out of the past came 
sweet scents, the music of southern voices, the pic- 
ture of the great flood of brown and yellow and 
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red waters that the Mississippi bears down to the 
Gulf. Assuredly I must go over to see Jennie and 
the children first thing next morning. How could 
I have waited I I suddenly felt keenly their pov- 
erty. A Glenwood in poverty was difficult for a 
Shipbay man to consider. Did not rich old Henry 
Glenwood purpose helping them ? 

And Mary, my boy John and I did go down to 
the foot of the Bluff next morning first thing. Cer- 
tainly Jennie had come down in the world. Bluff 
Alley is physically only a thousand feet from the 
fine houses on the Bluff, but socially it is immeasure- 
ably distant. Grown people never journey between 
these remote regions. The great democracy of 
childhood, however, agrees with the land surveyor 
that the Bluff and Bluff Alley are only a thousand 
feet apart. Aristocratic Bluff children, in spite of 
Bluff parents, flow down into the vulgar seas of 
Bluff Alley. It always has been so. That is how 
in a scattered group of twenty or so children in 
front of Jennie's cottage, I later had pointed out 
to me by Jennie not only Tom but Minna, Harry 
Wixon and Chester Pitcher. And then Tam Hub- 
bard, a big, black haired, bold looking boy, came to 
speak to me. He remembered I had once given 
him ten cents and he expressed a hope that I would 
do it again. I had forgotten what Bluff Alley was 
like. I was moved by it. 

Meanwhile, John and Tom fell first into wrang- 
ling and then into battle. 

Tom obviously stood on the top of a wave of 
juvenile popularity. John did not even know there 
was such a wave. He would have despised it even 
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then if you could have made him believe it existed. 
Tom told me last year that that battle was about 
religion. I wonder if he really remembered. Any- 
way it was like John to have a fight about religion. 
He is the stuff that furnishes martyrs and invents 
torture chambers. 

Jennie, by the way, although nominally a Cath- 
olic, seems to have been about as satisfactory to 
the Catholic church as she was to Protestants. Tom 
tells me he went to catechism and Sunday school 
when and where he pleased. He says his religious 
training was left to accident. Father O'Hara, the 
Catholic priest of Shipbay, has never been a highly 
intellectual man but he has some comprehension of 
human nature. He knew the brick wall in Jennie 
when he saw it. He withdrew to wait. He and his 
church can do that. That is their strength. 

"Minna Freeland, that elf-like child," said Jennie 
in her slow voice to me, **is visiting at Polly Bar- 
ton's. She is from Virginia. Isn't her accent pretty? 
She is, come to think, Jackie, she is a niece of one of 
your old sweethearts. She is a niece of Minna Lam- 
bert. You used to go down to see her, didn't you? 
Didn't Josephine used to laugh at you? Didn't — 
Tom, leave John alone I" 

"It was no laughing matter," cut in my sister 
Mary. "We thought " 

But Chester Pitcher, a bigger boy, a boy as big 
as Tam Hubbard, pulled Tom and John apart. 
Chester was red-re aded, of course, all the Pitchers 
were, and he had already developed that vast jaw, 
the long pointed nose and the wide white forehead 
that were to distinguish him in appearance through 
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life from any being that lived and make him prob- 
ably the homeliest man in Maine. He threw the 
boys apart as you might two lobsters that had acci- 
dentally interlocked their claws. Tom was laugh- 
ing. John was angry. 

"Minna adores Tom," said Jennie serenely in her 
slow voice. Nothing had bothered Jennie, nothing 
would or could. She would always present the ap- 
pearance of serenity. She was beautiful, too, broad 
breasted, maternal, impeccably neat, steady eyed. 
Jennie's confidence in the irresistibility of her child 
did not surprise me. She was not the first mother 
I had seen. 

She went on. "Harry Wixon adores Tom. Sec 
them. Tom has a tintype of Minna and Harry and 
himself in an old watch case without any works. 
Show your watch to Uncle Jackie, Tom." 

The children gathered about us. Tom gravely 
opened his watch case and handed it to me. 

"We like her, too," said Tom in that quick, aston- 
ishingly honest fashion still habitual to him, "we 
call her the 'Iron Pot,' " and he pointed a grimy 
hand at a red-faced girl sitting on the picket fence. 
She was a fat, complacent child and she grinned 
cheerfully. 

"Elsa Ramsey," said Jennie, identifying the "Iron 
Pot." 

"She does look broad and strong," observed 
Mary judiciously. "I presume that is why they 
call her the Tot.' " 

"She's great," said Tom enthusiastically. Minna 
was holding his hand. Harry was at his shoulder. 

"Tom's a Turk," said I to Jennie. I am sur- 
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prised, now, how closely I hit to the bull's eye. 
"He's a Turk with a New England conscience," 
I finished. "At least I hope he has a conscience." 

"Yes, Tom likes all the ^rls — and boys, too; 
Tom likes everybody — ^my children are all different, 
very different from each other," said Jennie placidly. 
Her eyes were serene and untroubled and fixed on 
something immeasurably distant. 

I looked at Minna and at the little photograph 
of the three children, heads together, with Minna 
between the two boys. I was to see that same pic- 
ture again after a quarter of a century, as you shall 
later hear. 

When Minna spoke, I recognized the tidewater 
Virginia accent. Minna was a slender, wide-eyed, 
dark child with a narrow chin and rebellious, curly 
hair. I thought of her aunt. I saw the same ex- 
quisite sensitiveness, the same high spirit that dwelt 
in her aunt's face long ago. It was sweet to see 
those traits about to grow and blossom again, to 
inhabit a warm, living woman of the future. 

And then there was Harry Wixon, an orphan. 
His parents had been my friends, too, even as Tom's 
parents had been. As a boy I had known his grand- 
parents. He was thin and handsome with very red 
lips and a transparently pale complexion. I had 
promised to look out for him and for his older 
brother. I had almost forgotten that. How could 
I look out for him? His ancestors and mine and 
the ancient Pitchers and Glenwoods and Kelleys all 
had been Shipbay pioneers together, had subdued 
the country together, had sung hymns together, had 
built and operated ships together. Yes, and Elsa 
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Ramsey, the "Iron Pot," I knew her people, too, 
an easy going lot, the women more distinguished for 
bearing children than for marriage, the men a lazy 
crew of fishermen and sailors. And now all were 
gathered here before us. I should know the inheri- 
tance in blood of those dozen other children, too, 
if I enquired. What a light a small town puts on 
people's antecedents. A few years later it would 
have been Harvey Westcott and Delia Norcross 
who were the children of the day. Just a few years 
before it was Elihu and I and Harry's father and 
General Kelley. 

I turned back to Jennie. How handsome she was. 
In Jennie unfathomable riches seemed to suggest 
their existence. That was her charm. To me she 
dwelt in clouds of mystery. I never understood her, 
I never desired to but followed my instinct to per- 
mit her always to retreat mentally into an inky, 
cuttlefish cloud of privacy where dwelt — I do not 
know what dwelt there, perhaps nothing. Did Elihu 
know ? or Pat Donovan ? Pat was her second hus- 
band. 

Josephine, my wife, used to laugh at Jennie's 
"aura," as she called it. "Jennie changes her aura," 
cried Josephine once. "Already there has been 
Elihu, grief, the Buddhist faith, charity. She can 
wear any one or anything as an ornament." And 
Josephine checked off her pretty, active fingers, one 
by one. 

When the children presently all scattered down 
the alley except Anne, an awkward girl of thirteen 
who was later to marry Will Leverty and who, while 
I talked, split wood, I arranged to help Jennie 
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financially. Josephine was delighted with the ar- 
rangement we worked out when I told her of it 
later, more delighted than Jennie, I think. Jennie 
was one of those people who always regard money 
as impersonal and not very interesting. I am a little 
afraid of such people. They value money so little 
they will take all you have. 

Tom soon came back and I had another good 
look at him. I remember how disheveled he was 
and that he had gray eyes and a retreating fore- 
head. 

Tom and John have quarreled ever since that 
first meeting. How like John to go into battle to 
advance the views of the Prince of Peace. It is 
like him to this day. Certain subjects make John 
eager for battle. Such a subject is religion. An- 
other is the rights of property. Cromwell would 
have made a more suitable father for John than 
do I. I am not up to him. I would not kill a man 
either for an opinion or for a dollar. 

Jennie had interested me. She had a deep, low, 
intense voice for which only an extremely robust 
woman would have strength. She had explained to 
me her financial position and there was very little 
of it that was satisfying. She had not inherited 
from Elihu the substantial fortune she expected. 
Instead, she got a law suit. The insurance company 
which carried the risk on the Mary Gaffney was not 
an insurance company but a pitiful band of 
swindlers. Yes, she had sold the other Glenwood 
house. She had sold everything saleable. They 
were all at work. Her voice was wonderful. And 
then she was silent, seemingly lost in her cloud of 
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grief. Yes, grief, that was it, but she was serene 
and untroubled in it. I have seen her since lose 
herself in other clouds. And in every mood she has 
been a moving figure. Tom told me last winter she 
could move any man. Nobody but Tom would talk 
that way about his mother. But what he said 
was no news to me. Any woman can. The question 
is : will she ? 

"Yes, yes, oh yes," said Tom, puffing his pipe 
and wandering about with his legs agitated in that 
absent minded shuffle so characteristic of him and 
pulling his mustache. Somehow that shuffle gives 
you the idea that his feet are under control only 
when he thinks of them. 

He paused, looked out through the window and 
up through the long bare arms of the elm trees to 
stars which glittered like diamonds. "She'd do 
it any time it was worth while, still will. Reminds 

me " Here he backed up to the fire, made a 

movement which in a fat man would have been 
called throwing out his paunch and reared back 
comfortably before the heat. 

I do not now recollect what it reminded Tom of. 
I was thinking how often Josephine had explained 
Jennie to me. In the end Josephine had always 
jeered at Jennie a little and had loved her. Jose- 
phine was like that. How right she had always 
been, how true, how essentially noble. I remem- 
bered Josephine again as she was in Bath the first 
time I saw her. I remembered her as last I saw 
her, her face so still and so white, so thin and so 
peaceful. And so I do not remember what more 
Tom said, something about Alaska or geology, I 
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presume. But this conversation with Tom occurred 
yesterday, as it were, and more than twenty years 
after my spring journey to Shipbay. 

To return over those twenty years and back to 
Shipbay to that spring morning in the little Glen- 
wood cottage in Blufi Alley, I presendy bade Jennie 
good-by and went away thinking amongst other 
things how handsome Jennie had looked with her 
gray eyes, red cheeks and black hair and how be- 
coming weeds and grief were to her. The fact is, 
almost anything in life is becoming to Jennie. She 
was made for life. 

Outside the door I found John and Tom. They 
had obviously been fighting again. The broad, 
pink cheeked girl, the so-called "Iron Pot," had sat 
again on the fence watching. Minna and Harry 
had gone home to the. social heights on the Blufi. 

At the gate we were overtaken by Tom's brother 
Nathan who had already despatched his dinner and 
was on his way back to work. He would carry 
salt up a plank gangway for six hours more that 
day under the watchful eye of his crafty great-uncle 
from whom Tom was to eventually inherit. Nathan 
was a broad, short, young person and he had al- 
ready acquired a reasonable number of objectionable 
habits for a youth of fifteen. He was chewing to- 
bacco that morning. But all men chew tobacco in 
shipyards. And I liked Nathan. He always had 
a grin and was never down on his luck. I asked 
him how he was and he made a few highly orna- 
mented remarks about his great-uncle. He still 
talks so about his great-uncle. All the Glenwoods 
do that. 
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Mary and I were taken from Nathan by my old 
friend Eb Barton who was on his way to the Bluff. 
He asked us to come home to lunch with him. He 
was the only man in Shipbay who dared to bring 
home guests unannounced in those days. Polly, his 
wife, is proud of the open handed hospitality she 
dispenses. She outdoes all Shipbay in hospitality. 
We accepted Eb's invitation and at lunch I met 
again that slender, very young lady of the coming 
younger set of Shipbay, Miss Minna Freeland of 
Lambert Hall on York River in Virginia, whom I 
had seen holding Tom's hand down in the alley. 
We were good friends at once, being already old 
acquaintances. She showed me her own picture of 
Tom and Harry and herself, it was a duplicate of 
Tom's, and she told me she was going back to 
Lambert Hall the next week. I was tremendously 
interested in the child. Polly explained about her. 
Polly's mother had beett a Lambert. Didn't I 
remember ? Yes, I remembered. Could I have for- 
gotten it with Polly speaking still in the soft tide- 
water accent? Minna's mother had died two years 
ago, hadn't I heard of that? And then Polly and 
I chatted over iced tea about old times. Polly was 
delightful, her luncheons are delicious. 

John and I drove back to Bath in the afternoon, 
leaving Mary in the old Goodwin house on Tom 
Reed Street. I was not to see Tom again for many 
years. That night Josephine, John and I returned 
to Boston by boat. How near yet how far it all 
seems. Josephine lived but a little while after- 
wards. I am broken hearted with memories of 
eV^ything I ever did, everything I did not do. 
\ 

\ 



\ 



\ 
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There is nothing to do with memories but endure 
them or escape them. I escape them. I keep my- 
self in company. I even accept trusteeships and ex- 
ecutorships. Mary and I both live in the old Good- 
win house now. 



CHAPTER VI 

"The past is not dead. It is forever rising out of its grave 
to show the present the road to the future." 

— ^ToM Glbnwood. 

MINNA FREELAND, who was to become 
Minna Wixon and who was to be so im- 
mensely potent in Tom's life, was five when 
she came first to Shipbay to visit her cousin Polly 
Barton. Certainly Minna appeared sufficiently im- 
potent then. You could not dream the dreams she 
would cause in Tom's mind. 

I believe Minna lacked adult female relatives. 
That was probably how she came to be farmed 
about amongst distant connections. That was how 
she came to visit Polly Barton. Polly Barton is 
a Virginian who has had the misfortune to trade 
the climate of Virginia for that of Maine. She got 
a husband, to boot, in the trade ; that is something ; 
but I frequently suggest to Eb Barton, the husband, 
that it was, after all, a poor trade for Polly. Eb 
always laughs that silent Barton laugh at this joke. 
It must have taken a sort of prepotent genius to 
invent that laugh and get it inherited by his chil- 
dren. No one but the Bartons can do it. 

I, of course, felt I knew all about little Minna 
the first time I saw her, because I had courted her 
Aunt Minna, who married a British retired army 

34 
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officer and went with him to live in the Strait's Set- 
tlements. 

All this takes us back to the early seventies when 
I had not learned to make money nor how to get 
along happily without being either famous or noble, 
to a time when I might possibly have died for a 
good cause; while now I may be killed for one 
but I'll never die for one, never; all of which is 
to say — to a time when I was a young man. 

In the last of the sixties I had gone into the em- 
ploy of a fishing firm with offices in Baltimore. It 
was not a successful firm. It could not be with 
Judge Lambert at its head. In the end I was a 
partner in the firm. Taking me as partner was one 
of the last acts the firm performed. The experi- 
ence of bankruptcy ought to have chastened me. 
Perhaps it did, a little. But it put the stoop of 
years on the shoulders of Judge Lambert and it 
did not improve me much. I was too glad to be 
through with fisheries. I felt as a man might who 
had been ridden out of a town he didn't like on a 
rail. 

What I wanted to do was to write a book. I 
felt I had original ideas, as though that were im- 
portant. I wanted, for example, to change the form 
of the novel, I wanted to abandon the artifice of 
the chapter, I wanted to write informally and for- 
ever, I wanted to speak freely of taboo subjects. 
I was, in short, a very young and very ignorant, 
silly ass of a writer. "My gorge rises," like Ham- 
let's, when I think of myself. 

The Judge invited me to visit him at Lambert 
Hall and there compose my masterpiece of fiction. 
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He was always inviting people to come live at Lam- 
bert Hall. That was one reason why the Lam- 
berts never could spare money to paint the house 
or to put in the bank. And, besides, they had just 
finished the terrible experience of the Civil War, 
an industrial revolution piled on top of their defeat 
and black domination on top of that. 

Lambert Hall, in which little Minna was bom 
long afterward, is in what is known as Tidewater 
Virginia. You go down the Chesapeake from Balti- 
more by boat — or did. You and the Judge had 
a mint julep on the boat, I remember, and then 
three or four more; there were good points about 
the old days. You got off next morning at Lambert 
Hall pier at daylight. The ladies were at the end 
of the rickety pier to greet you and you all climbed 
together the little hill to a big square brick house 
with a cool spacious hall and a wonderful box hedge. 
You had to come through an arbor vitae drive- 
way. And then you were in the most delightful 
home in the world. 

I, a little dried up Yankee with a short leg and 
no recommendation except that I had been one of 
Judge Lambert's partners in a business which had 
brought him perceptibly nearer ruin — true, the 
Judge always loyally maintained that it was only I 
that prevented the business ending the year before, 
only I that prevented his being totally and for all 
time ruined. Such as I, however, certainly had very 
little reason to expect hospitable treatment in the 
South in those unhappy days of the reconstruction. 
Nevertheless, I had a long and a happy visit. First, 
I fell in love with the Judge's daughter Minna. 
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Fortunately there is, as Tom says, no harm in fall- 
ing in love if you do nothing about it. Oh, I was 
very happy. 

I wrote my book. I used to blame the publishers 
for not printing that book. Had not Minna Lam- 
bert's eyes glowed and hadn't she said it was won- 
derful? But the publisher didn't think so. Minna 
Lambert said the book was too rich, too profound 
for the publisher. I believed her. She was like 
sunshine to me. But, after all, nobody can under- 
stand what was happening who doesn't notice 
whether it is spring or not. That had something 
to do with it. There were honeysuckles and blos- 
soming broom and daisied fields when we walked 
abroad. The book was really rotten. 

It seems strange that I remember so little of 
Minna's mother, then Mary Lambert. She, true, 
was in Baltimore a part of the time and was her- 
self being courted both in Baltimore and at Lambert 
Hall by Major Freeland of the defunct Confederate 
Army of glorious memory. The Major and I were 
good friends and are such to this day, and so were 
Mary and I, but I remember little about her save 
her grave handsome eyes. I must have been im- 
mensely preoccupied with her sister. Mary mar- 
ried Freeland after a good many years of doubting 
whether she would marry any one. The child, 
Minna, was the daughter of this marriage and its 
only child. Later Minna would marry Harry 
Wixon and come as a young married woman to 
live in Shipbay and still later she would profoundly 
affect the whole tenor of Tom Glenwood's life. 

Minna was born at the old Lambert Hall on 
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York River something like two years after Tom's 
birth on Shipbay Island. Lambert Hall, when 
Minna was born in it, must have been more out of 
repair, less hopeful of ever being in repair, than 
even in my day, for financial prosperity was one ex- 
perience that never came to the gallant Major, her 
father. Her Aunt Minna had been born in the same 
room. 

Minna did not see her Aunt Minna for many 
years, for her aunt was in the Far East. I think 
I told Minna more about her aunt than any one else 
ever took the trouble to do. 

Ah, well, I know I write of days long past. But 
Minna, who had so much to do with Harry Wixon 
and Tom, grew with the years to be very like that 
other Minna, her aunt, who had such a narrow 
escape from marrying me. The aunt's name is Mrs. 
Lark and she lives in a place called Kuala Lumpur 
in the Strait's Settlements. When she came home 
during the great war, she had very white hair and 
a very yellow and wrinkled skin. That is what the 
tropics and time do to you. But for all that Mrs. 
Lark was active and still liked young men and late 
hours and had a great appetite for life. 

And so those older people of the older York 
River have grown to have a certain connection with 
Tom Glenwood and Harry Wixon and Chester 
Pitcher and all of a new generation in Shipbay. 
How inextricably the lines of life are interwoven! 
But even those younger people now grow older. It 
is more than twenty years since I first saw Minna 
Freeland as a little child in Bluff Alley. She was 
about the height of the table then. Minna is like 
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her aunt but she is also different from her aunt. 
She is soberer, better poised, more deliberate. Com- 
mon to them both, however, is nobility of char- 
acter, a nobility which sometimes comes to those 
who in youth, as Tom states it, "have been spared 
by a privileged position a little of the shameful 
consciousness of being a human being, who have 
actually for a little time believed themselves 
capable of becoming God-like." 



CHAPTER VII 

"Successful literature is filled with fools because authors 
feel at home with fools." — ^Tom Glenwood. 

TOM now represents those ten years in BluflE 
Alley, of which I saw but a glimpse that 
spring morning, as having been fraught with 
anxiety and hardship ; his face grows long when he 
tells about them and his voice grows sepulchral. 
But Tom has a vigorous command of the sepulchral 
mood and he uses up much of it on BluflE Alley days. 
He is like the parents who tell their children how 
diflicult it was to be a child in the olden days. 

Nathan, Tom's brother, says, on the contrary, 
that things were easy for them, except — and his 
exceptions take the form of abuse of his great-uncle 
Henry, now fortunately (Nathan always says for- 
tunately in this connection) dead. Nathan makes 
unbelieveable and unprintable statements as to the 
thoughts and acts of old Henry. To say merely 
that these statements are incredible and unprintable 
gives you no idea of their horribleness and charm. 
Nathan's speech always was a field where horror 
and charm raced neck and neck. Tom must have 
enjoyed those descriptions. But considering Tom 
was eight years younger than Nathan it is striking 
how little his views were tinctured with Nathan's 
bias. 

40 
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Tom's mother, they agree, was always about to 
do something extraordinary. She was once about 
to start a modified Buddhist monastery and again 
she was about to start a New Thought Seminary 
before the days of New Thought. This was in 
the period of her adventures into the occult. Later 
she came to propose starting a squab farm. I lent 
her the money for this enterprise but the enterprise 
died before it was born and her recollection of her 
debt to me also died. Not that I cared. Her de- 
portment, through all, was serene and untroubled. 
It was always a pleasure to see her. 

The children, if I can believe Tom, always 
worked heroically. But I cannot believe Tom, for 
Nathan tells me his brothers were loafers, "all, 
all." But Nathan is a notorious liar and, besides, 
his sister Anne has said, "We lived like other peo- 
ple." 

Old Henry Glenwood was during all these years 
apparently interested in Jennie Glenwood's children 
only as potential shipyard employees. Nathan says 
old Henry felt he had a special call on their services, 
that he got them to run errands and carry salt more 
cheaply than he could get any one else. That was 
what he thought a relative was for, said Nathan. 
Further, old Henry showed no expectation or 
symptom of early death and was not known to take 
an interest in his will if, indeed, he had made one. 

Nathan had not lingered long in his uncle's em- 
ploy. He took a position first as cook on the tug 
Sea Mew, Captain Dugmore, later as cook on a 
schooner. These adventures in the culinary art 
were undertaken partly because Nathan believed 
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that his Uncle Henry would object to them and 
partly because his then hero of heroes, Mr. Will 
Overall of Shipbay, a woolen mill man and a bank 
director, had also started his career as a ship's 
cook. Nathan expected his life to open out similarly 
to Will Overall's. He overlooked the fact that 
Will Overall had early embarked in the illicit sale 
of liquor in Maine, also in the lending of money 
at ruinous rates of interest, ruinous to others, that 
is. These activities founded a fortune which Will 
later enlarged by more legitimate practices. Nathan 
omitted the foundation. Life, hence, did not open 
out for Nathan as he had hoped. He shifted his 
efforts and sailed before the mast in a deep-water 
ship. He was by this time a hard bitten young 
man who used amazing language and had shocking 
personal habits. He once came to my office in 
Boston to see me, but failed to reach me because 
while waiting he knocked out two of the front teeth 
of our porter. The porter telephoned for the 
police. Nathan did not wait for either me or the 
police. I did not see him for several years. Tom, 
of course, admired Nathan. How could one fail 
to admire such an older brother as Nathan? 

In 1898 Sam, the second brother, who had 
served his apprenticeship in the shipyard under the 
eye of his great-uncle, decided to attend the Span- 
ish War. He consequently joined the army. Harry 
Wixon's elder brother went with him. Sam saw 
him die of typhoid in Cuba. Later Sam accumu- 
lated a vast experience in doing what he was told, 
in having his brains boiled by a tropic sun and in 
chasing Filipinos through remote island fastnesses. 
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He ended this period of adventure by receiinng his 
discharge from the army and by marrying the sis- 
ter of one of his comrades whom he went to visit 
in Arkansas. He settled in that state and with the 
true Yankee commercial instinct he operates a coun- 
try store there. He never returns to Shipbay. I 
have never seen his children. Tom has never seen 
them. Tom's feeling for Sam is vague. I once told 
him this was the only vague feeling he had. 

Of course, no one in Shipbay had precisely held 
his breath during those years. Tom, for one, ful- 
filled early promises of vigor by growing to be not 
only tall but broad and strong. He was striking 
in appearance even at seventeen when I next saw 
him, for he had already developed a large, fleshy, 
somewhat aquiline nose, a strong jaw, a sloping fore- 
head, full at the corners, and steady gray eyes. His 
was a mobile face, one filled with enthusiasm, emo- 
tion and power. 

"He was sympathetic," Jennie said to me once 
long after. And she nodded her head slowly and 
spoke slowly. "Tears would come to his eyes," 
she went on. "That was the Irish, I presume. His 
father was not that way, no Yankee is." And then, 
smiling with delight, "He liked the girls, liked even 
that Ramsey girl, 'The Iron Pot,' because she lived 
just around the comer and was handy. I liked 
my boys to like the girls." And Jennie here plumed 
herself placidly. "I liked that in him better than 
anything. It showed he was alive. And he always 
had Minna's picture in his watch. He liked all the 
girls, Minna especially. He does yet. Is not that 
strange? all those years her picture in his watch? 
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Minna was sweet. I liked her. She came and went 
several times, you know, visiting Polly. But Tom 
had control. He inherited self-control from his 
father. And you needn't think him mad, he has 
very good sense." 

For several years Tom went to school sufficiently 
to keep the step with other children, and then, 
like Nat and Sam, he graduated into the employ 
of his great-uncle. I am of the opinion that he 
made good use of the time he spent in school. Cer- 
tainly he made far better use of it than his brothers 
Sam and Nathan had done. They were as one in 
an incapacity to learn from books. 

In the shipyard, Tom took a more charitable view 
of his uncle than had his brothers, and perhaps his 
uncle from the weakness of age showed a personal 
interest in him. I think this was so, for Tom has 
told me how he was sometimes called into the 
wooden office building and was enticed by the iron 
old man with the pale blue eyes into an expression 
of his views on life, and his views were without 
end. He even shamefacedly told me that he had 
twice talked his uncle to sleep. This could not have 
been the great-uncle of Nathan's experience. That 
old man never slept. 

Tom's first choice of professions was the actor's. 
Later he decided he would become a politician in- 
stead of an actor. Now he jeers at such a choice. 
As a boy he was positive in his contempt for the 
mechanical occupations. Probably he was me- 
chanically overtrained in the shipyard at this time, 
for as a man he is eloquent in the praise of mechan- 
isms and mechanics. Once he started the study 
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of French with the intention of preparing himself 
for a diplomatic career. Where did he get that 
. fantastic idea ? He branched off to study geology, 
of which subject he came, when I knew him in later 
years, to consider himself a profound student. I 
do not say he was such a student, mind, but cer- 
tainly he professed to be and still does. At all 
times Tom's mind has been, to say the least, amaz- 
ingly active and particularly was this the case in 
those years when he was carrying locust treenails, 
pulling on tackles and running errands all day long 
and might have reasonably been expected to be too 
sleepy in the evenings for reading or study. 

Tom's sister Anne in the meantime performed a 
feat considered by many experienced and unbiased 
people essential to success in a woman's life. She 
got a husband. There were those who did not 
think he was much of a lover but he undeniably 
proved himself a jewel amongst husbands. He 
was William Leverty, a machinist, a man with awk- 
ward manners and an inability to acquire elegance. 
People on the Bluff were horrified or sardonically 
amused. 

"A Glenwood to marry a Leverty 1" they ex- 
claimed, each one putting into his voice the emotions 
peculiar to himself. They asked each other what 
Anne could see in him. Nobody can comprehend 
the depth and breadth of the social chasm between 
Glenwoods and Levertys who has not lived in Ship- 
bay. 

Tom informs me he tried to enliven Anne's wed- 
ding by presenting to the groom the last bottle of 
his father's whiskey. I looked back over the files 
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of the Shipbay Sea Call a few days ago, with a view 
to ascertaining if the use to which Leverty put Elihu 
Glenwood's Bourbon was reflected in any way in 
the Sea Call's account of the wedding. It was. 
There were only two lines in the Sea Call about the 
wedding. What Leverty had done \dth the Bour- 
bon was to pour it down the sink. Tom represents 
himself as shocked at such a disposition of liquor. 
Leverty would do the same with liquor to-day. 

Leverty then proceeded somberly and awkwardly 
to dress for his wedding. Tom tied his cravat for 
him. Behold Tom already in the guise of a man 
of the world. 

A Unitarian preacher and a few of the relatives 
of the bride and groom arrived, (it is surprising 
to me that neither Jennie nor Anne stipulated 
Father O'Hara) and a few minutes later a tall, 
angular young woman with a very large Roman 
nose rode to the railroad station with a small man 
in ill fitting clothes. They were Mr. and Mrs. 
Leverty. They were in Shipbay's one public 
vehicle, an affair which in winter goes about on 
runners, in summer on wheels. This vehicle is 
jocularly known as the "coffin.'* 

The couple celebrated their honeymoon by im- 
mediately taking up the burden of life in Providence, 
Rhode Island, in which city Will had invested his 
savings in the purchase of a ninth interest in a 
run down cutlery factory, which has since grown to 
be the celebrated "Leverty Works." 

Tom was devoted to Anne and was temporarily 
disconsolate. 

Tom and Leverty have always been the greatest 
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friends but it strikes me as curious to hear that 
Leverty admires Tom. It is a credit to them both 
that he does so. 

Tom was now all unknowingly coming to one of 
the great cross roads of life. Events were upon 
him, events should not cease to hammer him for 
many a year. 



CHAPTER VIII 

"I have always desired always to be in love and I have 
found no difBculty in doing it." — ^Tom Glenwood. 

TOM and his mother were now left alone in 
their little house in Bluff Alley. It was 
obviously necessary that some one should do 
their domestic work and there was no one to do 
it who would do it. That had been mostly Anne's 
part. Tom could no more do housework than he 
could do embroidery. And Jennie would not do 
housework while there were still things more gen- 
eral and discursive to do. Enter a maid. I do not 
know how she was paid, if at all, but the important 
thing is not her pay but her identity. She was 
one of Tom's loves, one of his other girls. She 
was Elsa Ramsey, the "Iron Pot," broader than 
ever, very red-cheeked, very jolly. 

Exactly how the relations of mistress and 
servant were arranged I do not know even after 
Tom has told me. Tom's relations with Elsa con- 
sisted of furtive and unsuccessful love making in 
the kitchen and elsewhere. Tom even improved 
himself in the art of drying dishes, in which he had 
hitherto not been considered either accomplished or 
interested. But all his endeavors came to naught, 
for there entered the lists to oppose him that 
charmer Tambourine Hubbard whom I have men- 
tioned as being some years before an older boy in 
Bluff Alley. 

48 
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Tarn Hubbard is at present Tom's chauffeur. He 
is also a philosopher and he has been at various 
times a fisherman, a steam boat hand, a lumper, a 
cook in a logging camp and an assistant to a bar- 
tender at a Boston hotel. He is a delightful com- 
panion, he is as handsome as Adonis and the ladies 
of no matter what station in life or of what age are 
pleased with his manners. But he does not bother 
to tell the truth when he thinks a lie will please you 
better, he is an arrant and an artful borrower, he 
will drink anything fluid, smoke anything inflam- 
mable, eat anything soft enough to be chewed, and 
he simply would not work at anything in winter 
until he adopted the profession of chauffeur. Being 
a chauffeur is not, however, work, it is a dignity and 
a privilege. In Maine, which is nine months win- 
ter, Tam's unwillingness to work except in summer 
was formerly a serious defect of character. But 
Tam was never the only man in Maine similarly 
affected. 

Tam was Tom's senior by five years or so. This 
added age in the^ years of very young manhood 
is so much added charm. The "Iron Pot" found 
Tam irresistible. She only laughed at Tom. It 
will thus be seen that that ripe apple, Elsa Ramsey, 
was pre-ordained to fall, not into Tom's lap, but 
into Tam's. I draw the curtain on the details of 
. the fall and alighting. Everybody was merry over 
it in Bluff Alley except Tom, the merrier because it 
was known that marriage was being forced upon 
the lovers for several weeks before it occurred by 
the expected arrival in this world of a person of sex, 
character and name still at that time unknown, 
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a person who would have intimate relations with the 
"Iron Pot." She was, to be frank, about to have 
a child, although she was not yet openly betrothed. 
The child, I must add, proved to be a healthy male. 
He grows now to be a young man and, as would 
be expected from his ancestry, he has from the first 
made himself at home in the world, so much at 
home that any home or name would probably have 
satisfied him provided it were accompanied by suffi- 
cient nutrition. But this young man at once ap- 
pealed to Tam on a personal basis. He was Tam's 
son. Tarn adored him and still adores him. Elsa 
was and is complacent. Tam had borne off the 
palm. 

Tom attended the wedding, which was held in 
the Catholic Church with that thin-lipped, sharp- 
nosed priest. Father O'Hara, officiating. Tom, 
long after, was to exchange many manful and savage 
if friendly blows of argument with Father 0'Hara» 
but he did not know that. He was thinking, I pre-r 
sume, with his heart sick, of his delightful Elsa, the 
"Iron Pot," being Tam's forever instead of his 
own. Afterwards he went to the wedding party in 
the alley. It lasted all day and most of the night. 
The men evaded their women folk and drank boot- 
legged whiskey outside the door. Two of the men 
later fell into a fight while a dance went merrily 
forward inside. 

It was all good fun but Tom went away sickened 
by the grossness of life. He wanted to think. He 
stopped in Jennie's cottage and entered his room, 
but he felt now he must be outside again. He 
would take his overcoat. He would go down by 
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the sea and think and later sleep. He found him- 
self presently on the. Rabbit's Ear in the warm, 
moonlighted summer night. He passed amongst 
the old grave stones of the little city. Men of 
Shipbay lay all about him under monuments of slate 
and marble; Glenwood, Pitcher, Barclay, Kelley 
and Goodwin, they lay side by side in their last 
sleep under the dim stars and with the sea sob- 
bing at their feet. He lay down and his mind be- 
came filled with the serenity of the vast night. He 
slept. 

When Tom awakened he should have been stiff 
with the chill of the night and with the dew, but 
he was too young and robust to feel stiffness. He 
was only seventeen. Mist was on the sea, Tom saw, 
but the sun shone. He stripped and went for a long 
swim in the cold water, then dressed. How fine 
life was after all. He would stroll down King's 
Way, go the long way. How fine life was! And 
so, bareheaded, with tousled hair and bold bright 
eyes that could be melancholic but could not go 
on doing so, he came out upon the King's Way. 
He could see the yachts off shor^, their sails white 
as snow. He could see much — and then presently 
he could see but one thing. 

I was about to say Fate was again entering Tom's 
life. But Fate enters every man's life a thousand 
times a day; nay, she is there the day long, she 
operates the milk bottle and the cash register as 
well as storms and earthquakes. 

What Tom saw was Minna Freeland. She would 
have been fifteen. She had come again after a 
long absence to visit her cousin Polly. She was 
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coming towards Tom on the land breeze and with 
the sun showing the red and gold in the black depths 
of her hair. He could see her narrow but firm chin, 
her bright eyes, her lean but delightfully awkward 
hands and ankles. 

Tom does not remember what either of them 
said. He doubts if they said anything. He knows 
now only that he had forgotten his misanthropy and 
the "Iron Pot" completely and that he turned and 
walked back to the Rabbit's Ear with Minna. He 
showed her where he had slept on the beach sand 
in the old graveyard and they looked at each other 
and at the sea. She was shaken with the romance 
of his night vigil under the stars. It was astound- 
ing and magical, here was a world beautiful to 
them both, beyond dreams. The "Iron Pot," all 
grossness, all meanness were gone. And so they 
came through the old Shipbay graveyard, boy and 
girl lovers, never mentioning love, yet nevertheless 
aflame with the fires of love. 

"I thought Tom was as romantic as — ^well, as 
romantic as the Devil — and nobody is as romantic 
as he," Minna told me long afterwards. "And, oh, 
he was handsome — ^you never knew that, there are 
things in men that other men fail to see. I took 
him to Aunt Polly's for breakfast and she was 
horrified at his sleeping out — said afterwards 
Jennie didn't deserve children. That was after 
Tom had gone, late, of course, to work at the 
shipyard." 

Tom has said to me he never was and never can 
be more deeply and more sweetly in love than he 
was on that summer morning already so long ago. 



CHAPTER IX 

"There is no escaping life while you are alive." 

— ^ToM Glenwood. 

TWO days later one of Jennie's brothers, Sam 
Heffernan of Timberlake, Idaho, arrived in 
Shipbay accompanied by his niece, Mrs. 
William Leverty of Providence, Rhode Island, for- 
merly Anne Glenwood of Shipbay. 

Mr. Sam Heffernan was an extremely tall, 
slouchy man with a yellow mustache and a thought- 
ful air. He chewed fine cut tobacco and he could 
easily wait longer for you to say something than you 
could wait to say it. His eyes were very steady and 
very clear and very blue. Sam Heffernan had gone 
west to Idaho long ago when land was cheaper than 
it is now and he had somehow secured title to more 
of it than then seemed any use. He sat down on 
the land to wait. He acquired a red-haired, slovenly 
wife. Children commenced to be born to him, 
children continued to be born to him, he paid in- 
terest on vast mortgages and still waited. What 
finally brought Sam home to Salem on this visit 
Tom did not know. The thing that brought him to 
Shipbay from Salem was his sister's child, Anne 
Glenwood Leverty. She came from Providence to 
Salem, took Sam Heffernan firmly in her grip and 
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brought him to Shipbay to see his sister Jennie 
Glenwood. 

Now, Anne Leverty has the gift of filial piety. 
She loved her mother for the excellent reason that 
she was made that way. Anne, I think, had con- 
ceived the idea. But perhaps it was Tom himself 
or Sam Heffeman who did it. At any rate it was 
presently proposed and decided that Jennie Glen- 
wood and Tom should leave Shipbay at once and 
for good. Tom was to go to Idaho to live with 
his Uncle Sam for a year. Tom's mother was to 
go to Providence to live with the Levertys, an ar- 
rangement which suited her very well, as the for- 
tunes of her daughter's husband were already pros- 
pering and no one likes prosperity better than 
Jennie Glenwood, although she never seemed to 
notice adversity. What was to happen to Tom 
after the year was not stated. It was not even 
discussed but almost certainly it was not realized 
how fully Tom would decide that matter himself. 

Tom reacted characteristically. He overflowed 
with emotion. Minna walked one morning half 
way to the Rabbit's Ear and back with him and 
would have listened to him. Amazing thing, Tom 
could not talk; but Minna was already enough of 
a woman to read his heart and mind. At the end 
Harry Wixon joined them. Harry hung mentally 
on Tom's words. Harry hung physically on Tom's 
arm and he hung on Tom's tete-a-tete with Minna 
appallingly. Harry said Shipbay wouldn't be the 
same place with Tom gone. There was an appeal- 
ing sincerity in his devotion. Perhaps that devo- 
tion was the truest thing about Harry. Tom, how- 
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ever, wished Harry were elsewhere. He and Harry 
presently left Minna and went down the Bluff to- 
gether. 

And still Tom's emotions surged. He was go- 
ing away forever. With characteristic robustness 
he accepted the worst as the fact. He would, he 
decided, at least leave things clear behind him; so 
he sought out Tam Hubbard and shook his hand 
fervently. Tam was a good fellow and deserved 
good luck, Tom presented it to him. Having 
ceased to care about Elsa, he sanctimoniously and 
lugubriously gave Tam a clean title to her. Also 
he told the "Iron Pot" he would never forget her. 
And he never will any more than he will forget any 
other hair breadth escape. The "Iron Pot" sighed 
and with true Maine caution said she hoped not 
and she hoped he liked "real well" where ever it was 
he was going and whatever it was he was going to 
do and said hopefully "the Glenwoods generally git 
on good." You might have supposed the "Iron 
Pot" ambitious for Tom. 

Later Tom took his Uncle Sam Heffernan to the 
office of the Glenwood shipyard and introduced 
him in the deep voice of a manhood of which he 
had just reached the threshold to his Great-uncle 
Henry. He referred to Sam Heffernan as "my 
noble kinsman who has offered to share his home 
with me." It could not have been easy to speak 
thus in the presence of Great-uncle Henry and of 
Uncle Sam, but Tom achieved it. What a strange 
phenomenon Tom's easily aroused emotions must 
have seemed to his Great-uncle Henry. I wonder 
if he despised Tom or envied him or both. Sam 
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Heffernan was silent but his silence was of a differ- 
ent nature from Uncle Henry's. It was the silence 
of dreams. It had a rich, sympathetic glow. You 
felt he would understand Tom's case perfectly. And 
perhaps he understood Henry Glenwood's case; for 
who knows what understanding dwells in a man's 
heart and mind when imagination's torches are 
alight? He sees invisible things. He sees how dif- 
ficult it is to separate personality from luck, acts 
from accident. 

HeSernan was shaggy, unkempt, unsophisticated, 
but there was something fine in his nature. His 
sister Jennie had also received that fine thing from 
their common ancestry. They both, you felt, were 
capable of disinterestedness. That was it, disinter- 
estedness. The dreams which occupied the minds 
behind those serene eyes were not sordid dreams but 
dreams of beauty and glory. 

I try to picture Tom as he stood before his uncle 
and his great-uncle at the age of seventeen. He was 
tall and, as I have said, heavily built with a square 
face, a massive nose which time was rapidly mak- 
ing aquiline, a clear eye and a retreating forehead. 
Unconformably to the period he brushed his hair 
straight up, instead of parting it in the middle, and, 
in further contempt of wiser views as to the con- 
duct of life, he had already acquired the habit of 
impartially smoking any form of tobacco presented 
to him. He was energetic, loquacious, adventurous, 
subject to gusts of passion, subject to kindly im- 
pulses and uncontrollable tenderness. Here was he 
about to leave for the ends of the earth, oh, de- 
lightful adventure, the more romantic and the more 
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delightful because he thought he was leaving for- 
ever all that he loved or ever could love, because 
he was heart broken. Memories crowded down 
upon him: pictures of Minna, Harry, Chester 
Pitcher and of Uncle Henry who resembled in certain 
aspects the grim, gray and black rock ledges of 
Maine which haunt all Shipbay men. He remem- 
bered the fantastically dwarfed trees which grow 
on the ocean headlands in that northern climate and 
the smell of oakum and pitch. A vision of Elsa, 
the "Iron Pot," may have been in his mind, but 
above all others and all else he dreamed of Minna 
with the sun shining through her hair and through 
long lashes into her blue eyes. 

It was thus with many emotions singing in his 
heart that Tom came with his mother to the Bar- 
ton's for dinner the night he left for the West. His 
mother and he were to go together as far as Provi- 
dence, where Sam Heffernan would meet them. 

Of all the handsome acts with which Polly Bar- 
ton has decorated her long life there is not one 
that has given her a larger return in gratitude than 
her kindness to the Glenwoods. She alone of all 
the folk on the Bluff had kept them in her heart 
all the lean years. Tom has never forgotten. Only 
a short time ago he recalled to me how the dining- 
room looked that night, the great moose head on 
the wall, the Japanese transparent pictures on the 
candle shades. Minna, the school girl, was to him 
of dream-like perfection and he carried her in his 
memory for ten years as she was that last night. 

My sister Mary and I were at the Bartons', too, 
that night. I had come up from Boston for three 
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days' rest and to visit Mary and John. I remem- 
ber I looked at Jennie carefully and analytically. 
She was still handsome and serene and getting to- 
ward fifty and middle life. Young Harry Wixon was 
there; I remember looking at him, too, and remind- 
ing myself I was morally his guardian. I had 
known Harry's father as a boy. I had known his 
grandfather as an older man. Both were old time 
shipbuilders but on a descending scale. Seventy- 
five years ago the Wixons were the great men of 
Shipbay. Now this lean, dark youth with the curly 
hair, the red lips, the politely impertinent manner, 
was the sole survivor of his race. Harry had been 
asked to dine that night because he worshipped Tom 
Glenwood, always had worshipped him, always 
would. 

I had not seen Minna Freeland since that spring 
morning in Bluflf Alley so long ago before Josephine 
died. Now she was fifteen. And how like she 
was to her aunt. Already she was on the verge 
of young womanhood and, oh, the serenity and the 
high spirit which dwell in a young girl's face, 
beauty beyond words. She had a curious transpar- 
ent skin, she had blue eyes. She was slender with 
the exquisite, incomparable slendemess of youth. 
She and Tom came in late to dinner, something in 
the garden had enticed them out. I should not have 
known either of them. I never have learned to an- 
ticipate and discount the effects of the passing years. 
I am always being astonished. Oh, time, time, thou 
fructifier and thief, thou mid-wife and grave-dig- 
ger! Equally at home in wreaths of blossoms or 
festoons of wintry leaves. 
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How merry we were, even we old people, and 
though we knew it was a party for farewells. In 
the end of the evening we all went down to the 
station to see Tom and his mother depart. Tom's 
face was unaffectedly streaming ^nth tears. Some 
of his old schoolmates were there besides Harry 
and Minna. I remember Chester Pitcher and Andy 
Tardee amongst them. Tambourine Hubbard and 
Elsa were there. Even old Henry Glenwood had 
come. And now young voices had caught up a song, 
the train was leaving and I could see Tom waving 
his hat while Minna waved her handkerchief 
frantically. 

I think I became excited, for my short leg got 
out of place. It was Minna who caught me by 
the arm and steadied me. You would not suppose 
she had the strength. 

"I think he's splendid, Uncle Jackie,*' she 
breathed to me rapturously when she had got me 
straightened up. "I think he's splendid— oh, so 
very splendid I" Her eyes shone, mystery encircled 
her in an aureole. Romance was all about so that 
even old age might sense it. Oh, youth, youth I 



CHAPTER X 

"Destiny came, as of old, knocking at my gate. I bade 
her be off, but she never left me. She sits over beyond the 
fire there now — sits by every man's fire." 

— ^ToM Glenwood. 

TOM'S absence from Shipbay, belying his pre- 
diction, did not last forever, that word being 
much longer a word, than a boy can realize 
when he is seventeen. But his absence lasted more 
than ten years which, after all, is a very long time. 
Ten years took Napoleon from an inconspicuous 
position as an officer of artillery, set him in a cloud 
of glory and made him Emperor of France; ten 
years was more than Keats needed to write himself 
into immortality; all of which is to say that ten 
years is a very long time if you use the years. And 
yet when I look back, ten years ago is to me as but 
yesterday. But I am an old man who has seen more 
than seven decades pass. To a boy in his teens 
ten years is without end. You might think it would 
have sufficed to take Shipbay out of Tom's tradi- 
tions and blood. Tom, indeed, thought it had done 
so but you shall see that is not true. 

Tom and Sam Heffernan became good friends as 
they went west together. Tom wrote numerous let- 
ters, being ever as lavish with his pen as with his 
tongue. He invited the attention of his friends to 
the magnitude of the possessions of the United 
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States of America, to the strength of his devotion 
to those whom he loved, to incidents of travel, to a 
young married woman who let him talk to her and, 
horrors I write a poem to her in French. I doubt if 
he knew more than two hundred words of French, 
but I do not doubt the writing of the poem. Minna 
says she did not like either the poem or the married 
woman at the time. Tom had sent Minna a copy 
of that verse. She kept it through all the years. 

And then there were letters to Harry and Chester 
Pitcher and, astonishing thing, one to his Great- 
uncle Henry, which I found ten years later in his 
Uncle Henry's safe. Curious how freely Tom wrote 
to him. Tom was sad because the young married 
woman had left the train some place in Montana. 
He told his Uncle Henry about it. No one could 
have imagined such a thing being told to Uncle 
Henry. You could, if you knew Tom, see him run 
his hands bewilderedly up through his hair as he 
wrote that letter. He was thinking neither of him- 
self nor of Uncle Henry but of the young married 
woman. In the end of the letter he turned philo- 
sophical, of course. It would not be Tom's letter 
if he did not. "Life is uncertain," he wrote; this 
was at the age of seventeen to his great-uncle, aged, 
I presume, like me now, nearly eighty. 

Tom's letters to Harry and Minna were naturally 
fuller and freer than those to others for they were 
his dearest friends. Tom and Minna and I re-read 
certain of them under dramatic circumstances long 
afterwards. They were yellow and faded then. 
They seemed to possess a moving simplicity and 
charm. They took us by the throat and shook us. 
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Sam Heffernan's ranch at Timberlake was not 
exactly the place Tom had pictured. It suited 
Sam Heffernan but not Tom, who was distinctly of 
the social type. It was, to be brief, lonesome. Tom 
found eight or nine or ten cousins, he was always 
vague as to the number, in a rather small log house 
near a very large barn about forty miles from the 
railroad, four thousand feet up in the air and a 
long, long way from Shipbay. Tom arrived just as 
winter arrived, went in, indeed, "on runners," and 
though too good a Shipbay man to need any in- 
structions in enduring cold weather he got some new 
ideas about snow. And then — ^well, it was too lone- 
some for Tom, in spite of aunt, uncle and cousins. 
He was, of course, at once in love with one of the 
girl cousins and there was rabbit shooting, deer 
shooting, borrowed books; but even so it was too 
lonesome for Tom. He was very happy, you un- 
derstand; he said so in letters and he told his 
uncle and aunt so; oh, very happy, though he did 
quarrel with two of the eight or nine or ten cousins, 
but he made up his mind to leave just the same. He 
would send himself to college, he would become a 
lawyer or a horse doctor or a diplomatist, some- 
thing where walking around and talking and telling 
your views and working hard all night and smoking 
like a steam tug would help. Something with 
geology and French in it. 

Tom's first idea seems to have been to embrace all 
the occupations he could think of the next spring. 
He almost immediately saw good reasons for doing 
so sooner. He told every one about these reasons, 
especially that girl cousin whom he loved. She 
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kissed him on the forehead one evening as he sat 
on a stump discoursing, kissed him and fled indoors. 
They were just home from coasting. Tom had 
been talking. She would never listen to him after 
that. I never knew that cousin but she is very 
dear to me. 

Tom went out from Timberlake on snow shoes 
in mid-February, the roads being impassable to any 
other vehicle. His aunt-in-law gave him fifty dol- 
lars and a prayer-book. His Uncle Sam made a 
three days' journey with him to Lewiston, which 
lies down in the mild Snake River valley. He was 
excited, eager and I presume a little homesick. 

From this point forth and for the remainder of 
the ten years of Tom's great absence from Shipbay 
my narrative must skip about and large areas of 
fact must remain unsurveyed. I have listened to 
Tom for uncounted hours and have read old letters. 
But my information is nevertheless incomplete. 
Even Tom, at once most loquacious and the honest- 
est man in the world, cannot tell you what he did 
in that long period. And the most sympathetic, 
painstaking and industrious recorder could not write 
half he did tell me. 

And here I ought to insert it again that a simple 
and unaffected honesty has always been characteris- 
tic of Tom. I have often, indeed, said he is the only 
honest man alive. A necessary part of honesty is, 
of course, loquaciousness. Silence may be golden; 
it is certainly immensely deceptive. A frank lo- 
quacity is necessary to effective honesty. And Tom 
was sufficiently loquacious. He would tell you freely 
about all his thoughts and impartially recount his 
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best and his worst deeds. I ask the reader to con- 
sider his own reputational dishabille if he himself 
adopted and executed such a policy. And yet, after 
all, we are not totally deceived by either silence or 
talk. We all have an uncanny trick of fathom- 
ing the depths of each other's natures. No matter 
what Tom told about himself no one could believe 
him vicious. He was too frank, too clear eyed, too 
obviously, when he stopped to think about it, re- 
morseful. And yet he was very easily tempted. 
What internal battles he had between conscience 
and desire. It was such fun to be up all night drink- 
ing things and talking; mind, always talking; such 
fun to dance with people's wives and daughters and 
to make jokes and to make love — ^love, that was 
the thing. That was preeminently the thing. 

I have listened to Tom for hours on winter even- 
ings in the big library of the old Glenwood house, 
he strolling about smoking and sipping a mixture 
of rum and hot water which we in Shipbay have 
for many years affected, both of us seeing through 
the wide doubled front window the ice-filled Shipbay 
River go by in the moonlight. One such night it was 
so still when Tom stopped talking you could hear 
the soft internal rustle and grating of the passing 
ice floe. It made a curious lace-like background of 
sound to the faint pounding of the surf on the sea- 
ward side of the island. And then there was the 
little packet of letters — Minna has them all now, 
although many were written to Chester and Harry. 

Tom went to Seattle and there was possessed by 
the sensible idea of commencing his career by get- 
ting work in a wooden shipyard. He did this and 
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gave sufficient satisfaction as a shipwright's helper 
not to be "fired." A few months later he was 
selected to accompany as time-keeper and roustabout 
a gang of shipwrights going north to erect wooden 
barges at St. Michael's at the mouth of the Yukon 
River. As a social resort St. Michael's has never 
seemed to me a marked improvement on Timber- 
lake, Idaho. Nevertheless, Tom went; the thought 
of adventure, travel, strange lands had intoxicated 
him. He came south in the fall with a pocket full 
of money and a determination to complete his edu- 
cation. Tom spent the following winter at the 
University of Washington in Seattle where amongst 
other things he demonstrated a sort of social dis- 
tinction by being elected to what he modestly 
describes as the only fraternity in the place. Tom, 
by the way, always possessed that curious and in- 
tangible quality known as breeding, that imponder- 
able something which dictates the cleavage of the 
social strata, that thing compounded of humility, 
honor, arrogance, kindliness and good manners, a 
thing frequently taken for pure ornament but which 
is so preciously useful that presidents and kings may 
hardly rule without possessing it. 

How he got admission to the University is an- 
other matter. I think he was taking some special 
course for practical men. 

Tom was soon dissatisfied with educational insti- 
tutions in general. It was like him to assume to 
judge them. He still assures me confidently they 
are no good. I presume they made him study even 
in a special course some other thing than geology 
and French. At any rate he spent only one year 
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at the University. The next summer he went north 
again and the following winter he lived in San Fran- 
cisco spending what he had earned and studying 
ferociously but intermittently on his own account on 
French and geology. 

It was in San Francisco that Tom became 
acquainted with Will Burgess, with whom he formed 
so romantic a friendship. He was in love again, 
of course he would be, with a delightful girl who 
was cashier in a restaurant and who was too busy 
for conversation. He and Will fell in with each 
other before her desk. They afterwards had end- 
less talk. They talked of going to the South Seas 
and Australia and China. They talked of friend- 
ship and art and love and wealth. 

Will Burgess was a tall, stalwart young man 
four years Tom's senior. Having graduated from 
Harvard he was engaged in thinking about doing 
something or other when he got around to it, which 
he hoped soon to do as he was about out of funds. 
He had a turned up nose, a chin like a prize-fighter, 
a cheerful disposition and a great deal of com- 
mon sense. His relatives desired him to take orders 
and his principal occupation was fighting off an in- 
clination to do what he was told in this regard and 
training an extraordinarily fine physique to keep 
it fit. 

Tom saved Will Burgess from the devouring maw 
of the ministry. He advised Will to follow him to 
Alaska. As Will Burgess did not know what to 
do he actually did follow Tom to Alaska. Or did 
he, indeed, lead Tom to Alaska? It is my opinion 
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that Tom was the leading member of the partner- 
ship. Tom and Will agree that this is so and Tom, 
as I have said, is honest, more honest than modest. 
Leadership, however, is a subtle thing. The true 
leader may not bother to seem to lead. And is the 
leader of men a player or an instrument? a pot 
or a potter? Who shall know, indeed? 

Tom and Will Burgess were inseparable in the 
following years in Alaska. I do not know exactly 
what one could or would do in Alaska all that time 
but, whatever it is, they did it together. They must 
have been partners in the old California sense, in 
the style to which Bret Harte touched the heart 
strings of the English-speaking world fifty years 
ago. They "mushed" together, "prospected" to- 
gether, struck "pay dirt" together and on certain 
occasions, I am informed, they got "fuddled" to- 
gether and finally they opened the little bank in Fair- 
banks together. I judge that one of the most for- 
tunate things in connection with the Tributary Na- 
tional Bank and the one that contributed most to 
the success of that institution was Tom's departure 
from Alaska. Tom, I should say, is not tempera- 
mentally a banker. 

But I must not overlook the most important piece 
of business that Tom was engaged in during his 
last year in the North. It was not, very distinctly 
not, bank business. Having secured Will's future 
and his own, as he considered it, he fell in love. 

"I was in love again," said he, swaying on his feet 
in the detached, absent-minded way which always 
makes you think he is about to fall into the fire- 
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place. And he pulled his short mustache thought- 
fully and puffed his pipe so vigorously that he 
seemed to be afire. 

"In love again — de Koken, Bertha de Koken, 
lived at Blad's Hotel; delicate looking girl, slender 
and rather fine, you know." And he laughed slyly 
and his eyes twinkled. **I used to sing for her. 
Good God, Jackie, Fd have murdered for her. 
Sing! You haven't any idea how superior to other 
women she looked. Of course I sang for her." 

"What was she doing there in Fairbanks?" 

"Fairbanks — ^why not?" he questioned me sur- 
prisedly. Tom always persevered in the idea that 
Fairbanks was a suitable place for any one. Per- 
haps it is. I was never there. 

"But what was she doing there?" I persisted. 

"Doing? She did nothing, nothing but be be- 
loved. She was a lady. And why shouldn't she be 
there? Fairbanks is more civilized than Shipbay." 

"Now don't talk like an Alaskan and tell me how 
civilized and warm and gentle the country is," I 
grinned, "but " 

"As for Bertha, she was daughter of Dick de 
Koken, a mining man from Carson," Tom ex- 
plained. "Dick was a prodigious fat man from 
eating and drinking so much. Bertha was thin. She 
was — oh, very elegant and lithe, sort of soft and 
easy on her feet like a prize-fighter or a panther or 
a second-story man. A mining man, you understand, 
is a man who lives in a mining country without 
having any occupation. He lives in a good hotel and 
is fat. His plans are, well, anything; he can plan 
anything: philanthropy, fraud, anything he likes. 
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A mining man is a type. He's as much a type as 
a cowboy or a sailor or a prospector." 

"Where did Joe Daggett come in?" I asked once. 
I had heard endless talk about Joe. Tom loved 
him even as he did Will Burgess. 

"He fed Will and me once for three weeks when 
we were broke," Tom said rather grimly. "That 
was up on the Kuskokwin — ^where Joe struck pay. 
No man ever deserved to strike it better than Joe. 
Will and I didn't strike it, not there. And then 
Joe used to be around Fairbanks later — ^used to be 
at the de Kokens'. Any one would like Joe. Every 
one did." 

And so Tom went on. He would always tell 
about something else until he came to geology. He 
would finish the evening on geology. 

Will Burgess told me about the de Kokens later. 
This was when Will was a successful banker and 
had acquired with money that guarded way of speak- 
ing peculiar to bankers and to other highly re- 
sponsible people, a way not really natural to Will. 

Will let me know by ever such delicate implica- 
tions that Bertha was very fine but not what people 
in Shipbay would call an absolutely nice girl, charm- 
ing in Alaska and all that sort of thing, liked high 
lights and high jinks, smart as chain lightning and 
a lady, mind, but not very nice — ^married Sykes of 
New York. Did I know Sykes? A good fellow — 
but " 

I did not have the advantage of Mr. Sykes's ac- 
quaintance at that time. However, I did later know 
both Sykes and his wife. I met them in New York 
and saw them later in Shipbay at Tom's celebrated 
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house party. I came to understand why Will de- 
scribed her as he did. I saw why Tom used to go 
up to the de Kokens' of evenings in those old Alas- 
kan days and why he led between periods of re- 
morse whait honest Will considered an extract-* 
dinarily dissipated life. 

"One," meaning Tom, said Will, who spoke as 
conservatively as an Englishman, "drank vast quan- 
tities of liquor with the fat old Dick and one played 
for high stakes and sang ribald songs and even 
quarreled a little with Dick." 

Over all these sociable activities Bertha de Koken 
presided, slender, blue eyed, white toothed, charm- 
ing, gracious and very well mannered except for 
trifles. 

Will thought Tom at that time intended to marry 
Bertha. Probably Tom did. Certainly he was in 
love with her. I asked him once jocularly how 
many times he had been in love in his life. "Why, 
man," he snorted, omitting to meet the question, 
pacing up and down and making vehement gestures, 
"a man who can't love more than once can't love 
once. If I were a woman I'd run from a man who 
hadn't been in love before — ^not that a woman would 
ever have to run. There are no such men. There 
are just liars who say they never before were in 
love and then there are euneuchs. Hal you know 

what gabbro is " and we were off on geology. 

He was at his worst on geology. 

I once had a delightful dinner table conversation 
with Mrs. Sykes in New York. I could see as I 
watched her why Tom liked her but also why Will 
Burgess said she was a bad lot. The fact is she 
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was a bad lot. There was something wrong about 
her in spite of her cleverness, her charm, her un- 
deniable beauty. She herself recognized it and even 
talked about it. 

''It is just as well so," she told me and, lo I her 
eyes shone. I think she must have still been in love 
with Tom even after the passing of many years. 
Her love shone in her eyes. She looked handsome 
and strange. Tom came in presently and Mrs. 
Sykes dropped the curtain over her mind. But all 
this was long afterward. 

Tom was ten years away from Shipbay. He lived 
a life of adventure, of vicissitude and even of hard- 
ship in a period when his habits were being formed. 
Shipbay had held him imprisoned as in an iron 
mold. Alaska made him free — free to fight an 
iron wilderness more rigorous than any mold. 



CHAPTER XI 

"I wish I suffered more. It would be sure to do me good. 
But I can't. It is no use to try. I get over things." 

— ^ToM Glenwood. 

1 SHALL never understand about Minna and 
Harry Wixon. 
Harry, like Tom, was born in Shipbay. He 
was a little younger than Tom and had always been 
not only a friend of Tom's but had been ro- 
mantically attached to him. He has always, indeed, 
been friends with almost every one in Shipbay. It 
was impossible to repulse Harry even when he be- 
came vile. He was so naive, so obliging, had ap- 
parently so much good feeling and he was always 
so wagging his tail at you that you could not be 
unkind to him. 

But I am forgetting to say that Harry was, for 
Shipbay, rich, a rich orphan and after his older 
brother was killed at San Juan Hill in 1898 he was 
the last living member in the direct line of the old 
Shipbay shipbuilding family of Wixon. 

Harry's wealth may have charmed Minna. 
Doubtless she invested it with a sort of magic qual- 
ity. Doubtless also she felt herself living far out- 
side the pulsing current of life. Eligible men could 
have come but seldom to York River or Lambert 
Hall. The old planting aristocracy's life was dead. 

72 
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Minna's life might well have seemed unsatisfactory 
to her. And then she and Harry had one enthusi- 
asm in common from the first. That was Tom 
Glenwood. Tom used to write to both of them — 
later there were letters written to them jointly. He 
was leading, had led and would go on leading a 
life as romantically beautiful to them as Galahad's. 
Perhaps that was because they really knew very 
little about Tom's life. 

As for Shipbay's opinion of Harry, remember 
it is very difficult in Shipbay to hold wealth in con- 
tempt and far above all other money Shipbay re- 
spects money wrung from the shipbuilding industry. 
Such money had a delightful aroma of its own. 
Each dollar is not only money but is a souvenir of 
happy days. Harry personally was generally ad- 
mitted to be, say, imperfect, but as the custodian of 
the Wixon dollars and the Wixon tradition he was 
respected. 

Harry either lost early in manhood or never pos- 
sessed integrity in his relations with life. He denied 
himself no short lived vain pleasure; he became a 
spendthrift, a gambler and at times a drunkard. 
And he was a liar. How did all this happen to 
Minna Freeland's husband when she possessed and 
admired all those qualities which Harry so pre- 
eminently lacked? Not that Harry lacked every- 
thing. He retained always a sort of lazy physical 
beauty, he had elegant manners, quick intelligence 
and accurate intuitions. He was, consequently, 
never under illusions as to the sort of regard he 
induced in others. And his most amazing quality 
was his good humored, insolent disregard of the 
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hostile public opinion with which he was surrounded 
and the existence of which was entirely clear to him. 
He used, indeed, to be a little merry about it. An- 
other amazing quality was his power to so long keep 
us friends with him. Even choleric old General 
Kelley would never break with him. I tolerated 
him. Tom oscillated between liking him and plan- 
ning to kill him. Minna at first not only liked 
him, she loved him and she never even to the end 
lost a maternal tenderness for him. 

The marriage occurred in nineteen- ten in May 
about two months after Harry and a young man 
from Baltimore were ejected from Harvard College 
on account of an unsavory affair involving gambling, 
liquor and three young women; a triology of evils. 
Harry had gone to the other young man's home in 
Baltimore after this momentous occurrence, to rest, 
I am told. Tom must have been seeking his fortune 
on the Kuskokwin that year, he and Will Burgess 
and Joe Daggett. 

Minna was visiting in Baltimore. She was with 
cousins in an old house (she told me about it long 
afterwards) on Monument Place. It was the same 
house in which Major Freeland courted her mother. 
There were parties. Baltimore is always gay and 
it is easy to imagine the excited abandon of a young 
country girl in her first taste of metropolitan society. 
Enter Harry I Somehow he did not appear in the 
light of a scapegrace. That was partly his insolent 
unconcern, I fancy. He seemed mature, adventurous 
and I presume romantic. I can understand that; 
his pale transparent skin, his clear features, his 
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steady, luminous, brown eyes, his lips a litde too 
red, his handsome, slender figure. 

Minna and Harry had, as I have said, a conunon 
enthusiasm for Tom. And they were both sincere 
in this enthusiasm. They took long motor rides 
together, long walks, they danced and dined to- 
gether. And finally one warm spring afternoon 
in the old parlor on Monument Place they engaged 
to marry each other. I can see the room as though 
I had been there, for I know Baltimore, a cool, 
heavily shaded room, quietly elegant with open 
windows looking through little iron galleries over 
a narrow strip of grass to the street. True and lov- 
ing hearts have beat in those old houses, merry 
voices have echoed and reechoed, darkey fiddlers 
have fiddled one generation of young ladies after an- 
other into the arms of lovers. 

Truly, as Tom says, "it is so easy to fall in love." 
I, in Shipbay, remember to have presently heard the 
news. And soon I heard from my sister Mary that 
Polly Barton had protested. And certainly there 
was fair cause for protest. The protest was fruit- 
less. We soon had wedding invitations and I was 
permitted, by the ladies to talk a good deal because 
I had been to Lambert Hall thirty years ago to 
another wedding. And I did talk. I talked to the 
ladies of the beauties of the old hall and even in- 
troduced it as a subject for conversation at the Ship- 
bay Club as we sat later in the day over rum and 
hot water. I permitted myself to be interviewed 
by Bob Doven for the Shipbay Sea Call and I told 
him of the history of Lambert Hall and York 
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River. I, in short, shone with a faint reflected 
glory. And I had a feeling I was mildly, if tem- 
porarily, desired as a conversational partner. This 
was truly a delightful condition for a garrulous old 
man without exacting occupations and I forgot to 
reprehend the marriage. After all, it might be the 
best thing in the world for everybody. 

The bride and groom came home in time. Ship- 
bay talked of the marvels of their European travel 
and rejoiced to see the old Wixon house ablaze with 
lights as it had been in the days which only old peo- 
ple like me could remember. 

Minna was enormously successful socially in 
Shipbay. She was quiet without being shy; she was 
pretty, she had spirit, intelligence, insight and charm 
and she brought the traditions of a rich and abun- 
dant hospitality which Shipbay delighted in. My 
sister used to pretend to marvel at Minna's success. 
She said Minna was a dowd. It may have been 
true. I do not understand the technicalities of 
female dress. All we males in Shipbay nevertheless 
fell in love with Minna in time and, remarkable 
thing, all female Shipbay seemed satisfied we should 
do so. 

The Wixon marriage, however, was not success- 
ful. You would not suspect this from Minna's 
calm and smiling imperturbability nor from Harry's 
cheerful insolence of countenance. But it was a 
failure. A successful marriage with Harry was, in 
fact, as I soon saw, entirely impossible. Although 
he amiably spent much time in talking to old men 
like me and was obviously a beau to his wife, I 
commenced to recognize that Harry's moral nature 
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was so imperfectly developed that large areas might 
be said not to exist. He made a pretense at having 
due regard for the obligations of the married state, 
however, until the following spring. That was 
when the child was born. Why he took this time 
to disappear for three weeks I do not know. Mrs. 
Leboeuf Norcross, who was not too fastidious in 
conversational habits to discuss any question which 
could arise, cried sarcastically, 

"I suppose he took up with those Jezebels who 
were with him when Polly Barton saw him in New 
York because he was lonesome for his wife. Inde- 
cent and lascivious little worm!" 

"Oh, Mamma!" protested her daughter Delia, 
who was always slender and sweet and pretty and 
who thought well of everybody and would seldom 
admit that she understood what her mother was 
talking about. The mother, it will be gathered, 
was a woman who knew what she thought. 

Mrs. Norcross's husband is my old friend, the 
congressman, Leboeuf Norcross, who is always ora- 
torical. He said Harry made his blood boil and 
he shook his fist and glared. He always glared at 
Harry after that and he became one of the few 
people who could make Harry uncomfortable. And 
things did make Leboeuf's blood boiL Boiling 
blood had been his chief political capital for twenty 
years. Every evil in the world made it boil. There 
is no man in America whose blood is better trained 
to boil than his. Nevertheless, Harry continued to 
appear in the Norcross house from time to time. 

The child died. 

Minna came out of her sickness with a face to 
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wring a man's heart, a brooding, tragic yet humor- 
ous face strange for a woman. Harry had finally 
returned home and he and Minna succeeded in 
hoisting the same front of happiness over the face 
of things that had formerly been exhibited. There 
was the same hospitality at the Wixon house and 
the same gayety, but it was observed that wife and 
husband maintained only a formal and distant rela- 
tionship with none of the pretty intimacies of mar- 
ried life. We old people all used to come away 
shaking our heads. 

The following autumn Major Freeland, Minna's 
father, came to Shipbay for a visit and that dear 
delightful impracticable old gentleman, the Major, 
was so suave, so gentle, so full of good fellowship 
that he passed around Shipbay from one house to 
another as social gold. People got out their oldest 
and best liquors for him (polite society in Maine 
was no more abstemious than elsewhere in those 
days, regardless of the ancient prohibition laws). 
The Major did justice to all liquors, he chatted 
merrily, laughed heartily and when cold weather 
came he even essayed our winter sports with the 
younger folks and came uncommonly near to break- 
ing his neck on the ice. He and Joe Daggett were 
unquestionably the most popular strangers who 
have ever visited in Shipbay. 

But this idyllic visit ended suddenly. It is not 
necessary to explain, even if I could, how the pre- 
vailing gossip about Harry came to the Major's 
ears. But come it did. One evening Minna called 
me by telephone. Her voice was as usual steady 
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and slow, but there was a note of fatigue and stress 
in it. 

"Won't you come over? — something urgent 1'* 

Of course I went at once. Minna and I spent 
the night persuading the Major not to shoot Harry 
when that young gentleman should return home. 
We succeeded. At times I have since regarded our 
success as unfortunate. 

The next morning the Major departed for York 
River. He would no longer remain in the house 
with his son-in-law. He advised his daughter to 
return to her father's house where there was at 
least honor. He never entered Harry's house again 
while Harry was there. I understood his feelings 
and sympathized with him. 

A few nights later Harry came in to see me. He 
had been out of town for a week. He told me all 
about it. It was a sorry, shabby story. But he 
was so ingratiating, so filled with remorse, that I 
think I ended by taking the trouble to persuade him 
not to kill himself even as I had persuaded the 
Major not to kill him. He actually was consider- 
ing suicide, he said, but I was not so sure of his 
sincerity as I had been of the Major's. I suspected 
him of privately regarding it all as a joke. Still 
he was capable, I thought, of regarding death as 
a joke, too. I could not tell. There had been new 
troubles, a laboring man's daughter. I knew the 
girl, a sweet but vain and ignorant child. My heart 
went out to her parents in their narrow and crabbed 
respectability. 

Minna and I were more friendly after that. I 
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was to some extent her confidant. She and Harry 
were polite to each other, but as distant as two 
planets. I used to go up to the big Wixon house 
for tea on Sundays at five. No one else gave you 
tea in Shipbay and an old man could have a very 
pleasant half hour chatting about Aunt Minna 
or Lambert Hall or Civil War days with Aunt 
Minna's pretty niece. The old Wixon house is 
lovely, one looks out to sea across lawn and rocks 
and the wind is always crying out at the corners. 
If one stayed, one would see others gather in for 
supper, my sister Mary, certain of the younger folk, 
Chester Pitcher with his shock of red hair and his 
fantastic features. Harry, who was always very 
affable and agreeable unless he had drunk too much, 
when he became good naturedly insolent. As for 
Minna, she was merry in her tragico-humorous 
fashion and sometimes sympathetic, sometimes 
given to savage ridicule. She never talked much 
of her private affairs to any one, I fancy. 

And so the years went by with no marked change 
except when Harry performed some new outrageous 
act. I do not know why Minna kept on. I pre- 
sume I do not understand women. Shipbay never 
presented a more tragic or a more lovely figure. 



CHAPTER XII 

"Man does nothing, things are done to him. He is neither 
hammer nor anvil ; he is the heated and tortured iron." 

— ^ToM Glenwood. 

AT length old Henry Glenwood died. Death 
came suddenly while he slept. I was an- 
noyed by finding I had been made executor 
of his will. I was executor of too many things al- 
ready. Besides, I had never liked Henry Glen- 
wood. Nobody had. When I heard about it I 
went to talk with my friend, General Kelley, who 
lives on the Bluff. On the way I met Bob Doven 
of the Shipbay Sea Call. I told him how I felt 
about it. People in Shipbay always tell Bob Doven 
how they feel about things and Bob prints in the 
Sea Call what it is judicious to print, more or less. 

Bob saw news. 

"Who's the heir?" he asked softly, getting out 
his pad and rubbing his eyes. Although it was two 
in the afternoon, he had just awakened. Bob has 
irregular habits. He is indispensable to Shipbay, 
but he is not respectable. 

"Tom Glenwood," I replied. And then I re- 
flected aloud. "I always liked Tom," I said, "but 
as for old Henry, he was the meanest man in 
Maine." 

"Everybody did," said Bob, giving a blanket ap- 
proval to my remarks. He winced as the cold wind 
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gave a twist to the rheumatism in his arm. **Even- 
body did, unless you desire to propose John Mattee 
as meaner." 

"Old Henry," said I, "looked mean even when 
dead. John Mattee may fail there. Old Henry 
was " 

"Where is Tom?" Bob asked. I told Bob I did 
not know, but I thought Tom was in Alaska. Bob 
composed a newspaper story on the spot, scribbling 
it on his pad. 

"Henry Glenwood was of the celebrated ship- 
building family of Glenwoods," etc., etc. "Tom 
Glenwood of Alaska is heir." "Our esteemed 
townsman, the retired Boston banker, Mr. John 
Goodwin is executor," etc., etc. "The late Henry 
Glenwood was extremely reticent concerning busi- 
ness matters," etc. "All will hail with joy the re- 
turn of Mr. Tom Glenwood to Shipbay and all 
will hope through him for the carrying on of the 
traditions of an ancient family, a family equal to 
the Wixons or the Pitchers in the shipbuilding ac- 
complishments of this city." 

"General Kelley," said Bob, "is a distant con- 
nection of the Glenwoods; so are the Wixons. Curi- 
ous that those three families, all so eminent in local 
traditions, are now almost locally extinct." 

I agreed that it was curious, but I was thinking 
of Tom. It was ten years since I had seen Tom. 
What a vast difference that would make. He 
would be twenty-seven now. I tried to think of 
myself at twenty-seven. I remembered his father 
at twenty-seven. I thought of my son John, who 
was also twenty-^seven. 
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"I'm going up to see the General," I said. 

"I need a drink," Bob smiled back and we parted. 
Bob always needed a drink. He was always about 
to go upstairs to his locker in the Shipbay Club 
to get one. He was about to do so now. Bob was 
what is known as an old-fashioned newspaper man; 
that is, he could do anything the paper needed done 
from type-setting to doing battle and he could write 
an article on practically any subject known without 
showing how ignorant he was concerning that sub- 
ject. Also he was a drunkard and this, I hear, is a 
part of being an old-fashioned newspaper man, too. 
Bob lived at the foot of the Bluff in a district no 
more respectable than himself and less successful. 
He had lived there for thirty years. Soon you 
would see him in the bow window of the club in a 
big leather chair wearing a quiet sympathetic smile 
and twisting his stringy black moustache. Perhaps 
he would be thinking of' Tom, too. He has always 
liked Tom. 

I climbed the Bluff to General Kelley's house 
very slowly. It was Maine autumn weather, 
sparkling, cold, invigorating. I was thinking still 
of Tom and of his father and of his father's father. 
Well, at least, I should not have to do anything 
with the Glenwood money which was distasteful 
to me. Of course I could not decline to be executor. 
But why had not Tom been made executor? Was 
old Henry Glenwood afraid Tom would steal the 
petty legacies of the spinster cousins in Indiana? 
Ugh 1 Or did he like annoying me ? Probably that 
was it. He never liked me. Had he liked anybody? 

General Kelley, when I found him, was sitting 
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by his library fire studying the latest adventures of 
"Mutt and Jeff." General Kelley is a retired regu- 
lar army officer. Like the Glenwood family, his 
family is about extinct in Shipbay. The General 
himself doesn't like Shipbay, but he has come back 
year after year, since his retirement, to the old 
house. When he leaves he goes to Washington, 
where he lives at the Army and Navy Club, attends 
funerals of old comrades, plays bridge and dines out 
until he is tired of it. He is white haired and 
leonine and red faced. He waxes his mustache, 
he has tremendous will power and, like Monsieur 
Clemenceau, he wears gloves all the time he is not 
asleep. Also he is a fine gentleman, he can curse 
fluently and he is Shipbay's only military expert. 
Whenever nations fight any place in the world 
Bob Doven goes to him. General Kelley says 
exactly what he thinks. The opinions are not 
very profound. The General Is a natural human 
being and always maintains that his friends are 
going to win, but Shipbay likes his opinions. Bob 
omits the profanity and prints. 

**What do you think. Soldier?" I asked, strolling 
in upon the General. 

The General laid aside "Mutt and Jeff." He 
looked choleric. He glared at me. He wanted to 
know why I asked that question. 

"Soldier," said I, laying my hand on his broad 
back, "Tom Glenwood gets most of the Glenwood 
money. And I'm executor — curse itl" 

"Ah," breathed the General with a fiery sort of 
reflectiveness. "And where the hell is Tom? Of 
all the blank, blank " The General was ex- 
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pressing his dissatisfaction that Tom did not keep 
him and me informed of his exact address. He 
was glad Tom was coming home. He was glad 
Tom was going to be rich. He liked Tom. He said 
Minna Wixon swore by Tom. He said he, him- 
self, swore by Minna — ^but as for Harry — ^more 
and more terrible profanity. 

I said the Wixons would know where Tom was. 
The General wanted profanely to know, if I did 
not know Minna was visiting her father down in 
Virginia. 

I said I knew that but that Harry was in Ship- 
bay. 

The General made gestures resembling those of 
a man engaged in kicking to pieces a packing case 
filled with something he hated. He always moved 
so when Harry was mentioned in the same breath 
with Minna. Not that Harry could not disarm 
the General just as he could every one else if you 
gave him a few minutes in the General's presence. 

"Let's get him over," the General said when he 
had finished pantomime. 

I called Harry by telephone. Harry also had 
just got up. He had outdone Bob Doven. "How 
un-Shipbay-like !" I grinned to myself. Could any- 
thing be less probable than sleeping until three of 
the afternoon in Shipbay? "I was out late last 
night," Harry said in his even voice. Had Uncle 
Jackie heard of the game at the Shipbay Club last 
night? "Daylight when we finished." Of course 
he would come if the General and I wished it. Tom 
Glenwood had inherited? Did I say that? "Splen- 
did, oh splendid, splendid 1 There Is nobody like 
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Tom, nobody." He would be over at once, of 
course he would bring Tom's last letter, glad to do 
it. And there had been unmistakable enthusiasm 
in his voice. 

"You know, Soldier," I said when I came back 
to the fire, "Harry, well, it's curious, the devotion 
he has for Tom. And Minna has it, too. It is 
the only enthusiasm he and Minna share. It's 
strange how many other people there are about 
Shipbay who feel that way. Bob Doven, Tarn 
Hubbard, Elsa, the Sandbomes. I'm 'always run- 
ning across it. Innocence says Tom is made — 
really you ought to hear her — says he's made for 
great things. And she hasn't seen him for ten 
years. Now I always thought him — ^well, honestly. 
Soldier, I wasn't sure the last time I saw him he 
wouldn't grow up to be a fool." 

"I had thought Dick Glenwood would inherit, 
myself," said the General, avoiding the issue and 
tossing off one of two small glasses of liquor which 
he had been laboriously mixing in a silver shaker at 
the sideboard. He had put in lemon peel and bit- 
ters and gin and ice. He had said it was a Cuban 
beverage. 

"I had thought Dick would inherit," said he 
again. 

"I had thought so, too," I said. "In fact, Dick 
thought so himself. When Dick came to visit his 
Great-uncle Henry he doubtless had other consid- 
erations in mind than the gratification of his affec- 
tions." 

No, certainly old Henry was not the man to in- 
spire affection in recalcitrant bosoms. I sec him 
now sitting in the ancient office of his ancient ship- 
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yard, a heavy chested old man with a large jaw, a 
scattered white beard, a complexion like parchment, 
and an immobile expression of face and body. There 
are ancient daubs of ancient schooners and ships 
on the wall. He sits behind a high, dirty rail. Be- 
side him is a large safe of antique model. Out the 
windows you see a wooden ship on the stocks and 
the swift tide of Shipbay river, black and treacly or 
sparkling with light, according to season. This is 
the Glenwood shipyard. When you walk through 
the shipyard it is with the rotting dust of the chips 
and borings of seven generations of shipwrights 
under your feet. To Shipbay this is sacred ground. 

The General carefully folded "Mutt and Jeff," 
wiped his glasses, rubbed his red face and started 
to tell me about General Fred Funston. He sur- 
prised me by admiring General Funston. He said, 
"He was a great, natural soldier, sir." He would 
have said more but Harry came in unannounced, 
airily and insolently twirling a slender cane. Harry 
was twenty-five. He was dressed in the height of 
fashion. He was thin and in appearance fragile 
and had still the transparent colorless skin, the red 
lips, the long lashes, the brown eyes of his child- 
hood. His hair was black, slightly wavy, slightly too 
long, his fingers were long and slender and a dia- 
mond sparkled on one from a heavy plain gold ring. 
I ought, as I think of it now, to have been able 
to see beforehand the tragedies which he was to 
whistle after him as a man might a dog. He hadn't 
the superstitious terror of evil that saves so many 
of us. That is now obvious. I wonder I didn't see 
it then. 

The General cursed angrily. He disliked Harry. 
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He made no attempt to conceal it. The cursing, 
however, was technically impersonal. It vomited 
from the General in a molten flood and swept over 
the room without touching Harry or me. 

Harry asked to be informed if the General were 
as well as usual. He hoped so. The General glared 
at him. Harry unfolded Tom's letter. It com- 
menced, **My dears Minna and Harry." It told 
about Alaska and about the northern lights. It 
mentioned a female called Miss de Koken. It men- 
tioned her father, old Dick. It said they were 
figures out of romance. It asked about the "Iron 
Pot" and Tam Hubbard. 

"Isn't he splendid?" Harry cried again and again, 
stopping as he read Tom's letter to question us. 
"Is it not a splendid letter? Isn't it splendid he's 
to inherit? Isn't it splendid he will come back again 
to Shipbay. Isn't it splendid — oh, there is no one 
like Tom 1 You think so, don't you, General? Uncle 
Jackie?" He turned to us with eagerness shining 
on his insolent, beautiful face. I was surprised at 
this enthusiasm. It seems to me still, as it then 
seemed, out of proportion to what Harry knew of 
Tom. 

Tom's letter was full of superlatives like his life. 
He was delighted with Alaska, delighted with 
Alaskan life, delighted with life in general. Mis- 
givings arose in my mind as I listened. Was it right 
to call him back? He would come. He could not 
avoid it. But wasn't he as well off where he was? 

Of course we sent for Tom. We had no choice. 
We had to send even as he had to come when he 
received the summons. The General and Harry 
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helped me to write the letter. The General said he 
was damned sorry Tom had to come back and be a 
Glenwood and a Shipbay man, had to be ranmied 
into a mold — ^but I cannot remember all his vicari- 
ous laments for Tom. The General never had liked 
Shipbay. Harry, however, continued delighted. 

**There is nobody like Tom," he said softly and 
frequently. 

**Tom's that young cynic's only illusion," said the 
General angrily when Harry had gone. "He's too 
young to be free from so many illusions. He ought 
to think you and me respectable, just for our age, 
but he doesn't. He sees through us. Damn him. 
He accepts even himself as he is. He understands 
every one but Tom. He is contemptible and out- 
rageous. He ought to be chloroformed. Without 
more illusions than he has he can do no one any 
good, not even himself." 

The General having thus expressed his views re- 
garding Harry, he and I strolled downtown and by 
a little act of dropping a letter into a post box set 
strange forces amove. That letter would cross the 
continent and then sweep far north past the Arctic 
Circle into the region of the midnight sun and call 
a young man out of one life into another and turn 
his thoughts and hopes and plans upside down. It 
was an impertinence to send such a letter. But we 
all are but agents of the higher power. "God," as 
Tom says, "has a right to be impertinent." We 
do what we must do. Tom would come or he would 
not come. Whatever he did, he would himself say 
it was fate or God's will. 



CHAPTER XIII 

"Don't ask me to be tolerant Tm not so contemptible 
as that." — Tom Glenwood. 

KNOWING Will Burgess, Bertha de Koken, 
fat, old Dick de Koken and Tom and having 
heard endless talk I can picture to my own 
satisfaction that room in Fairbanks, Alaska, that I 
never saw. I can see it as I think it was when Will 
Burgess entered that winter night bringing my letter 
which was to tell Tom of the death of Henry Glen- 
wood and that he, Tom, had inherited the Glenwood 
Shipyard, other property and a great sum of money. 
He was as Louis Philippe recalled to be King of 
France. 

Tom stood up as he read the letter. His lips 
trembled and then he read aloud those lines which 
I had penned in General Kelley's library and which 
must have seemed so significant to him. 

How shall I describe the dramatic quality of the 
situation in that little room? The land was en- 
wrapped in the long darkness of the Arctic winter. 
Here, however, was warmth, light, gayety, friends. 

And now it was as though out of the vast night a 
long arm had reached into that small room to put 
an invisible hand upon Tom's shoulder or as though 
an imperious voice had called him back to his family 
and his traditions. And what a magic voice it was 
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that could call a man forth by dog sledge, by sea, 
by land, by steam, by gas, back to the grim ledges of 
his own grim boyhood land and the silent people 
who inhabit it. 

"I shall come back to Alaska," Tom said emphat- 
ically at the farewell dance a few nights later. "I 
zvill come back." His friends had hoisted him to a 
table for a speech. 

"I will come back." He repeated it, lest himself 
or any man miss the flavor and meaning of his 
words. "When I look into the true and noble faces 
of those about me I cannot doubt it. Oh, I will 
come back. Let us be at rest about that." 

"You know how Tom is," said Will. "Of course 
we had been drinking. But he meant it. His face 
was tear stained, and strange thing, you know 
Bertha de Koken's face was tear stained, too, and 
sl^^ning with emotion. She was not herself. It was 
moving, tremendous — for we knew he wouldn't 
come back, no one does, no one can." 

And then for Tom came the long journey, always 
with his face, as it were, looking back over his shoul- 
der, always with his mind filled with thoughts of this 
new set of olden days that had overtaken him. He 
was as desolate as when he left Shipbay ten years 
before, as desolate as when the "Iron Pot" married 
Tam Hubbard. Tom was certain he would return 
to Alaska, but his emotions by some higher presci- 
ence had all the poignancy of farewell forever. 

How curiously it dovetails in with the rest of his 
life that in his bag as he traveled was a little crib- 
bage board carved roughly from walrus ivory by 
Tom's own hands in a lonesome winter camp for 
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his boyhood's friends, Minna and Harry Wixon. 
By this outlandish bauble you may know that some- 
thing of old Shipbay still lived in his heart all the 
long years of his absence. 



CHAPTER XIV 

"Trust God. You have to do it, so do it." 

— ^ToM Glenwood. 

TO arrive home at Shipbay in the afternoon 
darkness of a short midwinter day, after ten 
years of absence, would perhaps benumb or 
disillusion weaker natures, but Tom Glenwood ro- 
bustly rode over the event in triumph. 

General Kelley, Harry, Chester Pitcher and I 
were at the station to meet him. Snow lay deep 
over the land, it was bitter cold and the north-west 
wind penetrated to me even through my fur coat. 
Probably, however, Tom did not feel it. Such Is 
the nature of young men. 

I had been notified that morning by a telegram 
from Tom that he had visited his mother in Provi- 
dence and that he would be in Shipbay that night. 
I had informed his old friends. Minna was away. 
I regretted that. It would be pleasing to Tom to 
see her at once. She would have liked welcoming 
him home. 

Suddenly the train descended on us, a great black 
mass clad in sparkling frost, ensheathed in a snowy 
cloud of vapor. A tall, broad figure in a fur cap and 
coat was eagerly hanging half off the platform. It 
was Tom. He seemed immense, exuberant, 
awkward, powerful. He had a huge bag which he 
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waved about apparently without realizing he had a 
bag. He was smoking a cigar. 

**Ha, Uncle Jackie I Harry I General Kelleyl 
Chet Pitcher, hal I see youl" He shoved people 
aside, he dropped his bag and put out big hands to 
us. Tears were streaming down his face. "Ha, 
splendid 1 splendid 1" We surged forward to greet 
him. 

"Uncle Jackie — General Kelley — I'm glad to be 
here 1" he roared, seizing one of my hands and one 
of the General's and puffing his cigar close to my 
ear. "Harry, Chester, fine 1 splendid I" He with- 
drew his hands, removed his cigar to wipe away his 
unaffected tears and gazed at us delightedly 

"I tell you I never expected to live to get back. 
Sometimes I thought the boys would ship my corpse 
back in a coffin with silver handles — ^but alive, by 
Jove 1 I never expected it. How wonderfully black 
the sky is I and the stars are bright and sleigh bells I 
Splendid 1 Splendid 1" 

"I've arranged, Tom," I said, shivering slightly, 
"we'll all go to my house. You'll stay with me. 
Some old friends are coming in for dinner to-night. 
Now, however, to the Shipbay Club and we'll have 
some rum and hot water; it's deuced cold. And 
perhaps we'll see old friends there, too. We'll send 
your bag and trunk right to my house. You are 
expected." 

"Fine of you. Uncle Jack I And I tell you — " and 
guided by my hand he absent-mindedly sidled over 
to that ancient black coffin on runners which has 
hauled people about Shipbay for so many years, 
waved his hands with enthusiasm, started to button 
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his coat, but left it half undone in order to attend 
to the more urgent business of making gestures. ^'I 
appreciate it. When I think how fine you are to me 
— have a cigar — oh, it's fine. Light? — fine, I say. 
Of course I can't stay. Is that Rankin? Stop I — 
Well, Rank, old man, how are you? Ten years I 
By George, this is wonderful. Alaska? It's won- 
derful. She's solid gold, Johnny — ^not you? No 
Alaska for you, eh? — ^wrong! And see here !" 

And now whichever way Tom looked he saw old 
friends. He stuck his big shoulders out the coffin 
window and bellowed at them, he seized their hands 
impartially and bellowed to them when they were 
close in the same voice he used for distance. Be- 
neath, the earth was turned to iron under the mighty 
grip of winter, the river shone white with floating 
ice, overhead stars sparkled and we heard the crunch 
of snow from the feet of shipyard workers hurrying 
home. We were a good while getting into the club. 

Inside the club it was pleasant and warm and five 
or six old gentlemen were engaged in the locker 
room in the ancient American activity of drinking 
rye whiskey in concentrated form out of small 
glasses, tossing it off at a gulp and fifteen minutes 
later taking another precisely like it. The con- 
versation had until Tom's arrival been deliberate 
and weighty. Tom, however, immediately engaged 
these old gentlemen in a brisk exchange of greetings 
and soon, due to the unwonted vivacity, the little 
company was increased by the arrival of young and 
old who flocked from the pool and card and reading 
rooms. Finally the janitor came up from the base- 
ment. In our New England democracy the janitor. 
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you will understand, is about half a club member. 
Tom was delighted to see them one and all; he 
expressed satisfaction vigorously and took several 
drinks of whiskey. He stood up all the time, he 
forgot to take off his overcoat, he talked and waved 
his hands and pulled his mustache. 

He would have told the old men what a "bully 
place'' Alaska was, but luckily he got side-tracked 
and told them how fine Shipbay was. His view of 
Shipbay conformed to the views commonly held 
amongst the party, that Shipbay was the best place 
on earth. His remarks were greeted consequently 
with enthusiasm. There was no great gabble, of 
course, the enthusiasm was restrained. Alaska per- 
haps would have been noisier about it, but Alaska 
has not yet got hold of its emotions like England 
and New England. Talk and emotion put you in 
a frame of mind not suitable to the transaction of 
commercial business. You become unwarrantedly 
sanguine. 

But I am forgetting Leboeuf Norcross. He 
spoke eloquently. He was always speaking elo- 
quently, but it was generally agreed that he never 
said anything. That was the kind of speaking a 
man ought to do, Shipbay thought, if he must speak. 
But Tom — he was telling all he knew and all he did 
not know. True, Tom was a sort of nabob now, 
old Henry Glenwood's heir and more the young 
man of the town than even Chester Pitcher or Harry 
Wixon. He had a right to talk a little, but really 
Tom rather shocked them. Still it was pleasant to 
see a wealthy young Glenwood again. It made 
Shipbay seem Shipbay. And as they thought him 
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much wealthier than he really was the old men 
tolerated him. 

At precisely six the club was usually abandoned 
by all its members in favor of home and dinner. 
That evening it was six-thirty when we broke up 
and the telephone was busy with impatient com- 
plaints from waiting wives. Tom and I climbed 
the Bluff together to my old house on Tom Reed 
Street. 

Behind us, on either side of General Kelley, 
were Harry and Chester Pitcher, or Doctor Pitcher, 
as he was called, for he had taken a medical degree 
at Dartmouth. Chester Pitcher had practiced medi- 
cine in Shipbay for a few years. He was conscien- 
tious and able, but not, I fancy, very enthusiastic. 
He later accepted a consular post, Lima in Peru, I 
think it was. He kept it for two years, then traveled 
about for a time. When he came home he opened 
the old Pitcher house on the Bluff and became one 
of the gentlemen of leisure of Shipbay. He had 
not married and swore he never would, but he was 
more sociable than his blank expression and his cold 
blue-green eye would lead you to expect. Not, when 
I say he was the gentleman of leisure of Shipbay, 
would I imply that he was as elegant as Harry. He 
was elegant and correct in dress, but his manner 
was awkward and harsh. He bought new and ex- 
pensive equipment for the old Pitcher house, but it 
never seemed furnished while he lived there and 
never seemed either warm or clean. He enter- 
tained, however, and was entertained. He kept two 
motor cars. Distinguished strangers frequently 
stayed with him. He played games of chance in the 
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grand manner, he drank wines of ancient vintages 
with a lavish hand and a clear head, he even dressed 
every evening for dinner. 

But let us be back to Tom's home-coming and the 
stag dinner of welcome at my house. Many of his 
old friends, a curiously mixed lot of all ages, were 
there, for he had lived, you remember, both on the 
Bluff and in Bluff Alley. There were Bob Doven, 
Andy Tardee, General Kelley, Harry, Chester, Wal- 
ter Sandbome, Leboeuf Norcross, Eb Barton, Har- 
vey Westcott, Phil Morgan. 

All went home about two except Harry. Tom 
talked, gesticulated, smoked endlessly, walked 
about. Never was he better. We all liked him 
and said to each other he was mad. What a coun- 
try Alaska must be. As for Harry, he spent the 
night with us. This did not happen by Tom's re- 
quest or mine. But what can you do? I believe I 
even mildly suggested that he leave, but Harry 
wanted to stay. And Harry was so friendly, so 
affable, so contented a listener as he coiled his lean 
figure in a great leather chair and looked at us 
through cigarette smoke with his steady brown eyes 
and with that curiously friendly and insolent smile 
on his lips that you could not eject him. 

I say again I was delighted with Tom. There 
were clearly fine things about him. He had a strong 
square face, a stalwart figure, good eyes, he ex- 
pressed constantly vigorous and unaffected views of 
life, he was astonishingly and transparently honest. 
Next morning I wrote my son John what a fine chap 
Tom had turned out to be. My son would not agree 
with me, of course, but that did not matter. 
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Tom was going back to Alaska ; he had said that 
over and over, he was going back almost imme- 
diately. He would have to sell or rent things here 
in Shipbay of course and then he would go back. 

"Hard to sell the old house 1 Have to do it, 
though," he said, shaking his head. "Owe a sort 
of obligation to those Alaska chaps; promised, you 
know. Such a free place, Alaska. Nobody knows 
there who your relatives are. That is such an ad- 
vantage ! Nothing is too good or too bad for you. 
You can be as vile or as noble as you please. Noth- 
ing to hold you back but God and the Devil. How 
long will it take me to get ready to leave. Uncle 
Jackie? Two weeks?" This was after the guests 
had left. We were talking business. 

I gave Tom an evasive answer. And I here 
record it, there are advantages in advanced age. It 
was my belief that Tom would never go back to 
Alaska, that the traditions of his own past and his 
father's and his father's father's past would enmesh 
and entangle him and bind him to Shipbay. Age 
had taught me that. But it was not needful to tell 
Tom so that night. He would see. Tom talked, 
talked of Bertha de Koken, of Joe Daggett, of Will 
Burgess, of dog sledges and professional gamblers 
and mountain sheep. And then he talked of busi- 
ness again. He wanted to go in on the spring sledg- 
ing, he said, that would be best; so he couldn't 
delay too much, I would see that. 

And so Harry Wixon and I, a curious pair cer- 
tainly, listened to him. Tom talked, wandered 
about gesticulating, prodded the wood fire, gazed 
into the branches of the bare elm tree which stood 
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outside my windows and on which the winter moon 
shone brightly. Between whiles we could hear the 
sullen roar of the surf on the seaward side of the 
island. A great sympathy and liking for Tom took 
my old man's heart by storm that night. It was a 
feeling of parenthood. It extended itself over 
Harry a little, too. I was filled with enthusiasm 
for young men. 

It was four when we turned in and as I looked 
out over the little city I could see not one lighted 
window in all the two thousand or so houses of 
Shipbay. Suddenly I thought of Minna. I was en- 
raged at Harry when I thought of her. I had better 
tell Tom all about them, he had to know soon any- 
way. I stalked in my pyjamas into Tom's room 
and stormed about and cursed and told him about 
Harry. Tom was indulgent. He implied the mat- 
ter was not my business or his. And what was 
Minna like after all the years? I tried to tell him; 
I presume I failed utterly. It did not matter. He 
would see for himself in time. 

"Good-night 1" he called as I left. "It might take 
a month to get through here, mightn't it? What do 
you think?" 

"It might," I said guardedly. "It might. Your 
father was an impatient chap, too. Good-night I" 



CHAPTER XV 

"You, my dear, are a poor whim of God, an accidental 
clot of organic matter, a kind of super-tadpole in the 
maelstrom of Eternity — but I love you!" 

— ^ToM Glenwood in a love letter. 

THE difficulties which arose to postpone Tom's 
departure had infinite and torturing detail. 
It appeared on the surface that Tom could 
do any day the one or two dozen things which he 
had to do and which he desired to do but which 
nevertheless remained undone. It is the advantage 
of the old that we have learned from experience 
that many things that seem easy are in fact im- 
possible. It is our compensating disadvantage that 
we know too much about the impossible, so much 
that the possible seems at times scarcely to exist. 

Having observed Tom's flounderings for a few 
days I wrote Minna at this time, saying Tom would 
never leave for Alaska ; for Minna had written me 
that there were good reasons why she desired to 
postpone starting north from York River, but that 
she did want to see Tom. She asked when Tom was 
to leave. I made myself a bold prophet. I told her 
to come back when she felt like it and Tom would 
still be In Shipbay. In the meantime I advised her 
to get Harry south and enjoy life. The advice about 
Harry seems asinine and unnecessary as I look back 
on it. Minna was right in giving it no heed. 

lOI 
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Of course it was physically possible for Tom to 
leave Shipbay any time. But it was not, I thought, 
psychologically possible. And when you think of 
it, no bar is so strong as a mental bar. It is obvious- 
ly impossible to do a thing you cannot contemplate 
doing. But who can be sure whether what looks 
to be a psychological bar is one or whether it is 
only the shadow of one? Who can be sure that 
the real bars are visible? 

Immense forces were at work on Tom's mind. 
Family traditions arose out of old letters and papers 
and the talk of old friends. The old Glenwood 
house was peopled with the ghosts of five genera- 
tions of shipbuilders who had lived in it, the rotting 
sawdust and shavings in the shipyard brought his 
own boyhood vividly to him. And then there was 
the sea forever thundering on the weather side of 
the island, forever pouring its clear cold blue waters 
forth and back amongst the barnacle hung piers of 
Shipbay harbor. A thousand persuasive tongues 
spoke from the sea. Tom might be able to disre- 
gard them all, in which case he would return to 
Alaska. But I thought not. That was why I told 
Minna not to hurry home. He would be a Shipbay 
man until he died. I felt confident of the result, the 
more confident because Tom was so human and nat- 
ural. He needed now to fall in love. That would 
make the case perfect. He could not then even 
fancy himself leaving Shipbay. There was Delia 
Norcross, Leboeuf s daughter, a Catholic, to be 
true, but Tom wouldn't care. No one in America 
who has lived outside Shipbay for a year cares about 
religion nowadays. I would set my sister Mary and 
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Minna to work. There would be no difficulty get- 
ting him in love. 

And so time went on. Tom continued to live with 
me in my house for about two months. My sister 
Mary remained still in South Carolina, wherefrom 
she wrote enthusiastic letters professing great satis- 
faction that I had such good company as Tom and 
enclosing samples of moss and pressed flowers. I ^ 
liked Tom to be in the house with me. He brought 
in, in his own person, youth, the most delectable 
thing in life, and between us we had much male 
company. I liked that. Tom brought in also habits 
of late and irregular hours. I liked them, too. 
They were mildly exciting and gave the illusion of 
eventfulness to my days. 

The longer Tom stayed in Shipbay, I observed, 
the more entangled he became in Shipbay. I felt 
like a man watching a fly in a spider net. The easiest 
way to leave under his circumstances would have 
been to leave quickly. In March Tom made a step 
backward. He re-opened the old Glenwood house. 
This was a huge square structure surrounded by elm 
trees and located, after the fashion of old New Eng- 
land yards, in the shipyard itself. I protested. I 
wanted him to stay on with me. It was no use. His 
hand was forced. I was not, of course, surprised 
he should be backed into taking a step backward. 
I had expected it. I was surprised, however, that 
it was Marie Digsby who forced action. 

Marie Digsby was a sort of heriditary cook. She 
was a short, broad French-Canadian woman with 
iron gray hair. Her age was doubtful but great, 
but she was still strong and incredibly industrious. 
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Marie had not been too virtuous as a younger 
woman, but that was ancient history. Only a few 
old people remembered that she possessed her two 
grown sons without ever having had the advantage 
of a husband. And she had been fond of gin and 
water. That weakness, moreover, still clung to her. 
But her most striking characteristic was the convic- 
tion that the Glenwood family was made, amongst 
other things, for her personal convenience. All the 
Glenwoods, even old Henry, had always shared this 
conviction. I should be amazed to consider this fact 
if other facts had not long ago consumed my facul- 
ties of amazement. Tom was, of course, of just 
the nature to accept responsibilities of the kind im- 
posed by Marie. One day as I was strolling down 
through the Glenwood shipyard, which was still 
building a schooner on the fag end of one of old 
Henry's contracts with a Boston firm, I came upon 
Tom and Marie in conversation. Marie complained 
to Tom that she had to stay In the big Glenwood 
house alone at night. She regarded herself as badly 
treated. Tom proposed first to eject her. This 
proposal was a conversational disaster. A flood of 
language exuded from Marie. He then proposed 
to hire a woman to stay with her. This proposal 
was rejected in cold, silent scorn. I had not known 
that Marie had cold silent scorn in her repertory, 

"Why don't you go home and visit your people ?" 
Tom questioned feebly, waving his hands. Tom was 
now lost. He admitted too much. 

Marie reasonably replied that she had no people 
except her sons and how could a woman go visit 
her sons when she didn't know where they were? 
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And (In rising tones) how could a woman keep track 
of her sons who had never been taught to read and 
write? How could she? And wasn't this a pretty 
return for fifty years of faithful and loving service ? 
And wouldn't even Mr. Henry, the meanest Glen- 
wood ever known, turn over in his grave? For 
miserly as he was, he never offered her such an 
affront as this. And then there was gin— that was 
all a woman had to do now, drink gin, and If people 
only did right they'd open their house and give their 
dependents employment so they wouldn't — etc., etc. 

Marie was In tears and a little In gin. Tom's 
protestations were sniiothered In an unintelligible 
gibberish of French, English, sobs and hiccoughs. I 
discreetly withdrew and Tom presently appeared at 
my house looking weak. The next morning at break- 
fast he announced with a sheepish grin that he was 
going to open the old Glenwood house, he guessed 
he owed that much to Marie. He could go away 
any time to Alaska — had decided not to sell the 
house anyway. Wonderful house 1 Had I seen 
the old carved rail In the circular stairs leading to 
the third story? 

I explained to him that I had seen It about forty 
years before he was born. 

Tom seemed not to hear me. 

"You think I won't ever leave here, don't you?" 
he burst out vociferously. 

"You think I can't," and he commenced to walk 
around and wave his hands. 

"But I will, the place doesn't suit me. It's set 
in its mold, it chokes me. Why, you can't be free 
here. I'm slave to everything In Shipbay; slave 
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to that half-witted old French woman, slave to what 
your grandfather thought of mine, slave to what the 
old ladies sitting by the windows think and say to 
each other as I walk down the street, slave to what 
the lascivious old men in the club say when they fore- 
gather of afternoons. You can't disregard things. 
You're slave to them, slave to all of them. I want 
a country without a past. I want to be taken for 
myself." 

"Tom," I replied, "I know just how you feel, 
for I felt that way myself for the first thirty-five 
or forty years of my life. Don't worry about being 
a slave to public opinion. You aren't. You can 
think your thoughts. Public opinion may make you 
angry, but it won't crush you. And, yes, I don't 
really believe you are going back to Alaska. I never 
did." 

"I am, I am," he protested in a roar of Indigna- 
tion. "I wrote Bertha de Koken and Will and Joe 
so last night. I said I was being strangled just as I 
told you, I said — I said, I said — ^well, I said I was 
coming north soon; I couldn't stand it here." 

A few days after the above conversation Tom 
did actually open the old Glenwood house and move 
into it. Marie Digsby's services were supplemented 
by those of an unemotional country girl from near 
Belfast. 

Tom's social gifts made the old Glenwood house 
at once headquarters for all Shipbay's male social 
life. The attendance at the Shipbay Club was 
markedly reduced, the most sacred rooms of the old 
Glenwood house were filled with tobacco smoke and, 
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I must confess it, there was a great deal of drinking 
and of late hours, in all of which Tom did a manful 
part. He was ready to do anything with you; talk, 
tramp, shoot rabbits, play at cards, drink liquor, 
smoke ; all was alike. 

And now, living there as he did within the limits 
of the old Glenwood shipyard, hearing the clink of 
caulking tools, feeling shavings and sawdust under 
his feet, hearing the plain, richly technical talk of 
shipwrights, seeing the shifting tides of the ocean, 
he was swamped by old memories and interests. I 
observed soon that he came to spend much time 
wandering about the old building ways, the rotting 
piers and the ancient salt warehouse or walking 
gesticulating absent-mindedly to himself and pulling 
his short mustache, along the decaying sea-walls. 

And then came Tom's growing intimacy with 
Chester Pitcher. Chester was several years Tom's 
senior. He was the only other bachelor in Shipbay 
who would have been regarded on the Bluff as an 
eligible husband for any young woman in Shipbay. 
And he and Tom made a famous pair. Chester was 
now a lean, bony, fashionably clad little man with 
an enormous chin, thin lips, a curious finely pointed 
nose and a wide forehead; he had great quantities 
of red hair on all visible portions of his anatomy, 
even a little on the end of his nose; he was affable, 
cold blooded, highly sociable, but with an absolutely 
expressionless blue eye and a growing reputation 
for poker playing and stock gambling. Tom was 
large, robust, strong featured, ruddy, bold, uncon- 
ventional, palpably honest, enthusiastic and bubbling 
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with energy. At first I was astonished at the in- 
timacy. It seemed to have no foundation. For 
weeks I scarcely saw Tom, he was always off with 
Chester. And then suddenly I had it from Tom 
himself when I came into his library one afternoon 
late in July. The Shipbay lime had caught the bird. 
Alaska was done for. 

"It's all done," Tom said slowly in stentorian 
tones. "Chester and I have arranged it all. Con- 
gratulate me, Jackie!" 

"Arranged what?" I asked with assumed blank- 
ness, although I suspected what was coming. 

"Why, Jackie," he said beaming and taking both 
my hands, "Chester Pitcher and I -are starting a steel 
shipyard in Shipbay; the first in Shipbay. We'll 
tie a can to Shipbay's tail; we'll make a skyrocket of 
her. We're going to extend the Glenwood yard; 
we've bought the old Pritchett yard which is our 
west boundary; we've as good as got a contract for 
a steel tanker. Isn't it fine?" 

"Is everything signed and done?" I asked. "Why 
didn't you tell me? You don't need to make money, 
Tom; just avoid losing it. That's all you need. 
Go on building a schooner a year like the Glenwoods 
always did." 

"Everything's fixed," he cried enthusiastically, 
disregarding my discouraging comment and capering 
about in a curious awkward manner. "Pour the 
whiskey yourself, Jackie. Drink our success I" 

I considered. "I do," I said. "I drink your suc- 
cess. But, Tom, I may as well tell you, you must 
scratch gravel or go broke. You've undertaken the 
devil of a job. You've put your whole fortune in 
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jeopardy. Maine is no place for steel ships. It has 
been thought of and tried before." 

"Jackie, don't discourage me — damn the tele- 
phone I" 

"Tom," said I, when he came back, "here's health 
and success I" 

"Jackie," he replied, "thanks 1 and I know you 
mean it — that telephone message was from Mrs. 
Barton. I'm going for dinner there to-night, so are 
you, she says. And so are the Wixons. Minna 
came back this morning, she has been away for 
months. I have not yet seen her. What is she 
like? Charming, isn't she? What a squirt Harry 
is. I insult him every day and yet, you know, I 
like him. I'm his friend." 

"Tom," said I, "Minna Wixon is charming. I 
have told you that before. She is like her Aunt 
Minna only more composed and reticent and she 
was as handsome as the devil until things com- 
menced going badly. She hasn't seemed interested 
in anything since. It hurts her looks. But how 
about going back to Alaska?" and I presume I 
grinned. "I thought you were going — this ship- 
building business " 

"My shipbuilding may detain me," he parried. 
"I'm prepared for delays. But I'm going back. I 
wrote Bertha de Koken so last night." And with 
a melancholy absent-mindedness he strolled about 
exhaling vast volumes of smoke. 

But I had to be off to dress for dinner and I re- 
member I went along not very satisfied in my mind. 
I had never trusted Chester Pitcher or any of the 
Pitchers. And, besides, I had always considered 
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Maine too far away from steel and coal and the 
centers of employment for successful steel shipbuild- 
ing. 

We all came together for dinner at seven : Polly 
Barton and Eben her husband, who are amongst 
my oldest friends in Shipbay; John, their son, a 
young giant; Maria, aged nineteen, their daughter, 
a teasing, red-cheeked, sparkling-eyed girl. Maria 
adored Tom but considered him already an old man 
because he was twenty-eight. My sister Mary was 
there, too, and Harvey Westcott and Delia Nor- 
cross, who, my sister Mary said, had already settled 
her mind upon Tom. And then there were Minna 
and Tom. Harry had gone on a motor trip to 
Quebec the day before his wife's return home, a 
characteristic proceeding. 

I always look forward to dinner at the Bartons', 
for there are only three other places in Shipbay 
where the art of dinners and dining is understood. 
And I had the pleasure to come in and see Tom and 
Minna already chatting very gayly in the bow win- 
dow. Minna was radiantly beautiful. I had not 
thought her so these last years since the child died. 
It was summer, the scent of syringa was in the air. 

I think now that Tom and Minna must remem- 
ber every detail of that dinner forever and forever. 
It was with a few exceptions the same dining-room 
in which Tom and his mother had had their farewell 
dinner before he went west. There were the colored 
transparencies of Japanese children in procession on 
the candles, the same crystal and lace, the air of 
gayety, the great moose head on the wall. Even I, 
the same old gentleman with the short leg was there. 

Tom and Mary and I walked home with Minna 
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after the dinner and then Tom walked home with 
us along the Bluff. We could feel the soft land 
breeze and Tom had his head bared to it. 

"Didn't you find my adopted niece as charming 
as I told you she'd be ?" I asked. "She hasn't looked 
so well for a long time." 

"Superlatively charming I" Tom cried instantly 
and positively; "oh, superlatively so. I never saw 
any one so fine. Jackie, there's a woman for you I" 
and he waved his hands and went on talking as 
though he were indignant at her charm. 

"Watch out," I laughed. "She's another man's 
wife." He made no reply. 

"I doubt if I go to Alaska at all," he said after 
a long pause. "I doubt it now." And he sighed 
heavily. 

All this occurred in the end of July, 19 14, just 
before the dam broke, just before marching soldiers 
were heard again in Fleet Street and bagpipes in 
Flanders, just before all Europe became dotted with 
the camp fires of contending armies, just before the 
world was changed forever, just before millions of 
young men of Europe went forth to die for ideas, 
just before events occurred which were eventually 
to call other young men from India and Australia 
and Idaho and Maine to do battle in the Low Coun- 
tries. And Tom went off down Tom Reed Street 
with his head high and his shoulders back and moon- 
light and warm perfumed air overflooded us all. He 
was preoccupied, entranced, dreaming what must 
and would happen in the world, dreaming things 
that could not happen, disregarding things that must 
and have happened. 

Oh, youth, youth, I do adore thee I 
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Yes, I adore other people's youth because it brings 
back my own youth, brings back bright-eyed Jose- 
phine, red cheeked and with high arched, high- 
spirited, indignant foot and oh, so very much else. 



CHAPTER XVI 

"The honest man's grave lies at the end of a long row 
of cast-off opinions. The only reason the row is not longer 
is death." — ^ToM Glenwood. 

TOM GLENWOOD did not appear, to us 
older people at least, to possess a particu- 
larly penetrative mind. He seemed scatter- 
ing and non-concentratable. He was animated, true, 
by immense enthusiasms and extraordinarily high 
motives, but he was not capable of arriving at just 
conclusions. Old Shipbay, as I have often said, was 
not sure Tom was not a fool. Of course he was, at 
worst, they would have admitted, a lucky, com- 
panionable fool, but he might nevertheless be a fool. 
Shipbay waited for that test of tests to be applied 
— ^would he lose his money? Shipbay could think 
of no higher or more final test. 

I shall leave the decision of the question of the 
quality of Tom's mind to time and my readers. 
There was the matter of the new shipyard. But 
we shall come to that often later on. On other mat- 
ters: the war, industrial relations, religion, Tom 
had his own opinions; new ones each day, in fact, 
and the newest ones like the old ones were subject 
to revolutionary changes without notice. 

The war, that was a question upon which Tom 
felt at home. He was indignant about all wars, he 

"3 
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hated them and was in favor of fighting them. He 
asked that we enter the war at once. He said 
Americans were brave and white-livered and true 
and contemptible, etc. These views sound contra- 
dictory, but they have stood the test of time better 
than more consistent views. Tom believed the worst 
about the war from the beginning. He, indeed, 
excelled General Kelley in promptness and in thor- 
oughness in accepting the worst. General Kelley had 
said the new generations were degenerate. Tom 
said all generations were degenerate. Tom believed 
from the first that the German Emperor was seek- 
ing the hegemony of the world, he believed the war 
would last ten years; he believed America would 
enter it after a time ; he believed it was our duty to 
enter at once; he liberally predicted the death of 
millions, also he predicted starvation, glory, tears, 
massacres, anarchy and chaos, the death of civiliza- 
tion; not, however, that civilization was worth 
saving. From the first he made no pretense at neu- 
trality. He called the Germans murderers before 
they had reduced Liege. And when the word Hun 
was proposed as a suitable designation for the Ger- 
man, Tom seized it and used it while it was still 
offensive to other people. He was, in fact, violent 
and unreasonable. But somehow the reasonable 
views of Mr. Fred Boodrow and certain others 
do not sound so good now as they did. Perhaps 
fifty years from now feelings will have cooled so that 
Fred Boodrow will again sound reasonable. But 
Fred cannot very well wait fifty years for vindica- 
tion. He may not be here. Fred, I am sure, would 
give, say, five thousand dollars to the Red Cross, 
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if a letter he wrote to the Shipbay Sea Call advocat- 
ing a "sportsmanlike view of the contest and may 
the best team win," etc., etc., could be effaced from 
people's memories and the records. Fred would 
like to be Governor of Maine in this incarnation in- 
stead of waiting for the next. There was something 
invidious in that letter about people with cup custard 
brains. This was intended to stigmatize Tom. It 
didn't. It came back on its author who is locally 
known as "Old Cup-custard" to this day. 

Tom, of course, replied to Fred Boodrow's let- 
ter. Tom has always replied to everything. Tom's 
letter was said at the time in the conservative circles 
to have made him ridiculous; he was called a fire- 
eater and a jingo. The letter now appears mod- 
erate. Fred Boodrow's opinions seem those of a 
superannuated mule. 

Tom expressed his views on the war any place he 
happened to be. Principally, however, he expressed 
them at Minna Wixon's house, where a party, in- 
cluding Harry, my sister. Dr. Fred Lesser, Mrs. 
Lesser and Harvey Westcott used to gather in the 
evenings of late August to pore over a map of Bel- 
gium and France which Minna had unearthed from 
souvenirs of European travel. She had it hung on 
the library wall. We adorned it with a fluctuating 
line of pins showing the locations of things as nearly 
as we could estimate them from the news we had. 
How fragmentary, slow and inaccurate the news 
was. Tom walked around and waved his hands and 
stumbled over the edge of the rug. He bellowed his 
views and smoked anything and ate and drank any- 
thing any one put into his hands. Usually he was 
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imperfectly dressed, say had two buttons of his 
waistcoat unfastened or a shoe lace dragging. 

Tom's views at that time on industrial questions 
were vehemently expressed also. I forget them in 
detail, he has changed so often since. One early 
view, I remember, was that after all the only im- 
portant thing about man was how many children 
he had, the race could recover from anything except 
extermination. I cannot see now how he proposed 
to settle strikes on this theory. Whatever he did 
propose, however, Minna and Harry always viewed 
sjrmpathetically. 

They were the two people in Shipbay who always 
agreed with Tom. They were sure he was right. 
They did not themselves always feel the way Tom 
did about things, but they were sure Tom was right 
just the same. 

"You know Tom is delightful," said Minna to me 
about this time — "and so very clever." I looked at 
her questioningly. I had never thought of him as 
clever. You see I still shared old Shipbay's preju- 
dices concerning Tom. 

"I hope he doesn't bankrupt himself in that ship- 
yard," I remember to have said mournfully. 

"Oh, no," said Harry airily — he happened to be 
present that afternoon and so, by the way, was Har- 
vey Westcott, "he always comes out right, always 
acts like a fool, but it comes out right; always did 
when he was a boy." And Harry inhaled cigarette 
smoke into his elegant and elegantly attired abdo- 
men and looked at me with his frank glance. 

"He's smart enough, I bet," said Harvey West- 
cott awkwardly. "He's a dandy." 
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And there I became conscious again that the 
younger generation In Shipbay did not share older 
Shipbay's mistrust of Tom, that he was, in fact, a 
sort of hero amongst the young folk. 

Harvey Westcott was Bishop Westcott's son, an 
amiable, black visaged young man with shoulders 
and neck like a bull, plenty of brains for the pur- 
poses of life and with something far finer than 
brains and far more serviceable, namely, character. 
I am of the opinion that he was Minna's friend first. 
Later he was Tom's and mine and made us go bird 
shooting with him whether we liked to or not and 
did us many other good turns. 

I have said Harvey Westcott was Minna's friend. 
He was more than that, he was her undying friend. 
He was, indeed, in love with her — that is as much 
in love with her as he could be and be head over 
heels in love with Stella Duvell at the same time. 
And of course he could not be expected to cease 
loving Stella Duvell. A young man with a chin like 
his, about the size of the door of a safe and wagging 
with about the speed of a safe door, was not to be 
expected to cease doing anything, not even to cease 
living for a long, long time. 

Harvey Westcott, also, was one of those robust 
enough to accept Tom's melancholy view of the 
duration of the war. He started in his slow, 
massive way, studying military tactics and the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon. He said information on those 
subjects might come handy if the war turned out as 
Tom said. 

"A fellow might want to go," I heard him say 
to his inamorata at Tom's great dinner. This was 
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at the end of half an hour's silent enjoyment of 
other people's conversation. Stella had to commit 
something like mental burglary before she could 
learn what Harvey was talking about. You will un- 
derstand that such a full blown remark expressing a 
conclusion would require to be preceded by prelimi- 
nary remarks. Hurled into the chatter of dinner 
table talk it was difficult to interpret. 

Stella Duvell was an agreeable, wholesome young 
woman with large features lightened by animation 
and intelligence. She lived in Portland and she fre- 
quently used to drive down from that city in her 
motor car on summer days. She usually speeded 
recklessly most of the way but, if she did, she looked 
very well doing it. She usually came to spend the 
night with the Norcrosses. Delia Norcross and she 
were boarding school friends and they always de- 
scribed themselves as the firm of "Stell and Dell." 
Harvey Westcott always would call on her, some- 
times Tom would call. I presume the firm of "Stell 
and Dell" will be a stale joke fifty years from now 
when these two girls are old ladies. But I shall not 
be here. Let it go on. 

I do not know why all young men were not in 
love with Stella and Delia, but it is true they were 
not. Tom, for one, disregarded the obvious prefer- 
ence Delia Norcross showed for him from the first 
and went up frequently to tell Minna Wixon and 
the rest of us what he thought about the war and 
other matters when he might have been calling on 
Delia. And really Delia Norcross was perfect. I 
liked Minna better myself, but Tom had no need 
to. Delia Norcross was perfect and, unlike Minna, 
had not the disadvantage of already possessing a 
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husband. Also Delia's every tooth was white and 
perfectly kept, every line of her slender body was 
curved in just the way any man of good taste would 
like and she had pretty ways. But young men are 
young men. It could not have been fancied lack 
of brains that mattered. That never does matter. 
Besides, she was not deficient in that respect. 

As for Stella Duvell, Harvey's sweetheart, she 
was practically perfect, too, but there were men in 
Shipbay and Portland who could disregard her 
charm. Neither Harvey Westcott nor I were of 
them, however. When she came down Main Street 
in her runabout, going twice the legal speed and 
endangering about everybody's life, and especially 
those of old men like me, with her yellow hair flying 
and her eyes shining, well, really, Harvey and I 
were entranced and bewildered. But a good many 
other men in Shipbay only looked bored. There 
is no appeal from the court of taste. Young men 
like what they like. 

It was said, even at this time, that Harvey pro- 
posed marriage to Stella Duvell frequently. I dis- 
believe this. No one who knew him could believe 
him so precocious. He would do it in time, but not 
before time. Besides, he had no right to marry, 
being, as he was, without visible occupation (until 
he commenced the study of the military art) or 
means of support, except such as could be procured 
from his father, the Bishop. The Bishop, by the 
way, was rich, as becomes a bishop, and had a fine 
healthy red face and a hearty manner and a cold 
blue eye which gave off rays like a piece of polished 
steel under star-light. He was a wonderful man, 
people said, but I never liked him, although I had 
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no reason for not liking him. Harvey had had a 
mother, of course, a frail, fragile creature who died 
young. Harvey worshipped his mother's memory 
and spoke of her in a hushed voice. Perhaps it is 
just as well she died. I somehow think Harvey's 
opinions of her virtues would contain more reserva- 
tions had she lived. People alive never turn out so 
well as one can fancy the dead would have turned 
out had they lived. 

As for the new shipyard, nothing happened about 
it for more than a fortnight. Tom and Chester, like 
many other people in this world, were pre-occupied 
with the war. Tom thought and read and talked 
nothing but war while the shipyard waited. Per- 
sonally, I liked the idea of letting it wait, for I 
was not yet convinced that Tom, by waiting, was not 
just postponing bankruptcy. 

And then Joe Daggett came to Shipbay. Joe 
Daggett came from Alaska. Joe Daggett was tall 
and thin and winning in manner. He had a big 
nose and blue eyes, perfect health and enough money 
for a bachelor. He and Tom had a plan which 
Tom had overlooked mentioning to his friends. He 
had, indeed, forgotten it. They had a plan, a simple 
plan, one they had made by letter some months be- 
fore. They would go to Europe together about 
the first of September. 

"Kiss the Pope's toe, etc.," said Joe, airily and 
merrily, to the Misses Cicily and Agatha Crane, 
who live on the Bluff and who have lap dogs and 
wrinkles and a past. Tom had taken Joe to call 
and they were having lemonade and cake under 
an old pear tree in the yard. 
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I here note that Tom's various plans for August 
involved the necessity of being in three places at 
the same time. He planned to go to Europe, to 
go to Alaska and to stay in Maine and build ships. 
He never tried to reconcile these plans. The war 
saved him the trouble. Going to Europe, for one 
thing, had become impracticable. They need not 
think of it any more, said Tom. And, anyway, 
changing plans was a hobby of his. It was a good 
thing to have several plans. Then you would never 
be without a plan. 

But in the meantime Joe Daggett had to be enter- 
tained. My sister Mary was asked to help in this 
enterprise, so were the Wixons and Polly Barton. 
Entertaining Joe was no labor. Every one was de- 
lighted with Joe. He was as successful socially as 
Major Freeland had been. He was so merry, so 
gay, so ready for anything, such a happy natured 
young man and liquor had no effect on him; really 
the ladies had never seen such a man. "And such 
wonderful experiences," said they. 

And then we men went fishing. One way to 
choose between plans was to disregard them all. 
Tom opened up the old Glenwood camp on Beaver 
Pond up near Mount Katahdin. Joe Daggett, Tom, 
Harvey Westcott, Chester Pitcher and I went up 
together. Harry was to have gone, but Instead he 
disappeared on one of his extraordinary and in- 
explicable debauches. We had a delightful time. 
One goes by motor, steamer, launch, canoe and 
finally by buckboard over those preposterous Maine 
woods' roads. 

The Glenwood camp had come to old Uncle 
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Henry through the foreclosure of a mortgage in 
1893. He had retained it and even had used it at 
times as the only way to get anything out of it. He 
had liked the place, too, and had amplified and 
decorated it according to his taste. 

The camp was a big log house on the shores of 
one of the innumerable Maine lakes. It had had a 
great beaver colony long ago and was called Beaver 
Pond. Now it had a small beaver colony and you 
could hear the little chaps slap their flat tails on 
the water as you approached in the canoe. That 
was the danger signal. A little patch of the primeval 
forest has been spared around the house and tall 
trunks rise in stately dignity above the great sea of 
the second growth. Mount Katahdin lies over be- 
yond the pond to the north and its top is mirrored 
of mornings in still black waters, the edges of which 
are sprinkled with the gold of spatter dock blos- 
soms. In September the wild asters have come into 
bloom along all its margins. This is a glacial coun- 
try. Tom was at his worst. He called the pond a 
tarn, found scratches on the face of rocks and talked 
endlessly about tertiary and quaternary and meta- 
morphosis. 

But what undreamed of friendliness develops in 
hearts in the comradeship of a happy idleness. Even 
Chester Pitcher and I found common ground. And 
in the meantime the greatest war the world has ever 
seen was extending its area, running like a prairie 
fire over the face of earth. Every afternoon the 
mail buckboard brought us New York papers two 
days old. I can see us now looking over each other's 
shoulders or reading the news aloud in the cool yel- 
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low autumn sunlight of that region. But how little 
we understood what was happening until long after 
the events. When the first Invasion of France was 
going forward, even when the First Battle of the 
Mame was being fought, we did not comprehend. 
We did not yet see we were alive and In the presence 
of a greater Thermopylae, a battle whose name 
should go down endlessly through the ages in glory. 

Now came the Norwegian, as we in Shipbay have 
always called him. The Norwegian was a short 
man of enormous breadth, a curious sort of deform- 
ity of shoulders, long arms and huge hands. His 
name was Nygaard. He had reddish black hair 
and a craggy, resolute, good-humored face. The 
Norwegian wanted ships. The commercial nose of 
his firm had already scented profit in ships. He 
wanted to buy ships, he wanted to contract for the 
building of ships, he wanted ships any way they 
were to be had and he was in a hurry about it. That 
was why he had followed Tom to the woods. Tom 
had invited him by wire as we were leaving. In 
particular he wanted to buy the schooner Hattie 
Maitland, owned by the old Glenwood firm. 

To me the most astonishing things about war 
were the reactions produced amongst far off and 
apparently uninterested people. Because of the war 
a peon in South America perhaps lost employment; 
a diplomat undertook a journey across Thibet or the 
Andes; a farmer in Saskatchewan planted a new 
crop; and now, forsooth, here was a Norwegian 
merchant in the Maine woods come to bargain about 
ships. 

The Norwegian succeeded, in time, in purchasing 
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the Hat tie M ait land. Also he commenced negotia- 
tions which later resulted in the closing of the con- 
tract with the new firm, Glenwood, Pitcher and Com- 
pany, for the building of two small steel freight car- 
riers. These were the first steel ships ever built in 
Shipbay. I opposed the transaction. I said the con- 
tract figures as proposed were arrived at by guess 
work. This was true. 

But as if the presence of the Norwegian were 
not in itself, considering his errand, sufficiently dra- 
matic, he produced a positively melodramatic effect 
on Joe Daggett's plans. In the beginning the Nor- 
wegian told us about his young brother. He said 
his brother had gone to France to join the Foreign 
Legion. He was proud of this brother and returned 
to him time after time. "A very handsome boy," 
he said in his fluent but accented English, and he 
laborously searched out a photograph from his bag. 
"A splendid boy." And he shook his head admir- 
ingly. 

"What's this Foreign Legion?" said Joe amiably. 
"Nothing like it in Alaska, but I guess we could 
start one. We got lots of foreigners." 

"Never heard of the Foreign Legion, Joe?" asked 
Tom, wandering around and throwing some wood 
into the fireplace — "why, why that's a legion of for- 
eigners, that's " 

"I suspected that," giggled Joe. 

"It's a French legion recruited from everywhere 
and it fights like the devil," said the Norwegian in 
his slightly foreign intonation. 

And so the talk went on about the Foreign 
Legion. Joe was immensely interested. The essen- 
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tial adventurousness of his character became as clear 
as its loveableness. You saw why he went to Alaska. 
I was not the least surprised when Joe opened con- 
versation at breakfast the last day of the Nor- 
wegian's stay. 

"Fm going over to join that French Legion—" 
said Joe laconically. "I've just been looking at the 
sailings in the New York paper, I guess I better go 
at once so's not miss the sailing I want. The war 
might end." 

"No fear," said the Norwegian wagging his mas- 
sive head and stuffing his mouth with an enormous 
morsel of trout. "No fear; it'll last three years." 

"It'll last ten years," commented Harvey West- 
cott, quoting Tom and looking up from a military 
manual. 

"No," some one protested, "maybe six months or 
a year, not more — the world can't pay for it, the 
bankers may call it off any day even now." Pitcher 
it was who said those things I think. 

"Anyway, I'm going," said Joe Daggett lighting 
his pipe. 

"Going where?" asked Tom, who always was 
late for breakfast and who came in feeling in his 
trouser leg absent-mindedly for a lost handkerchief 
which was in his hand. 

"We're all going home to-morrow," continued 
Tom. "That's all the going that's going on — and 
I wish that was not going on. I'd like to stay here 
forever secluded with a band of good friends like 
this, safe from the outrages of civilized life for a 
year, studying nature — ^Joe, do you know what a 
geolith is?" 
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"France," said Joe. "Tom, I'm goln' to France 
to enlist in the Foreign Legion. It'll be something 
to tell the boys about back in Fairbanks — do you 
remember " 

"Fine," cried Tom, seizing Joe's hand with quick 
enthusiasm, "fine 1 and I'll go with you — ^no, I can't 
go now. I've got this damn shipyard. Chester 1 
Jackie 1 why did I tie myself up this way? I sup- 
pose I can't go. But I'll come later, Joe. I tell you 
it's splendid. It's a crusade. Imagine Nygaard 
here as Peter the Hermit. He preached the crusade 
to us. It's beautiful and noble, Joe — ^by George! 
I envy you." But Tom was overcome with emotion, 
tears were in his eyes and when he drank coffee it 
gave him hiccoughs. 

"Well, I never have been to France," said Joe, 
"you see how it is," and he turned to me. "I might 
as well go." 

I said I saw perfectly. And Harvey Westcott 
said he saw perfectly. And somehow we did all 
see. But who can say what it was we all saw, not 
what we see now, something more distant and ad- 
venturous than that. And perhaps each saw a dif- 
ferent thing. 

And anyway next day we all left the woods, bring- 
ing the Norwegian and Joe with us to Shipbay. A 
few days later the Hattie Maitland legally changed 
owners — the poor, time worn old hulk built twenty- 
eight years before in Shipbay was in West Africa 
and her officers and men would not know for three 
months that now they had a Norse owner and em- 
ployer instead of a Yankee. Such are the fortunes 
of the sea. 
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And in the meantime Joe Daggett, "the hand- 
somest, most agreeable young man who ever has 
visited Shipbay," said my sister Mary, was packing 
his kit again with all the light-hearted zest of a boy 
oflf to school. He and the Norwegian would go 
down to New York together. That was when Tom 
gave for them the farewell dinner in the old Glen- 
wood house. Polly Barton and Minna Wixon ar- 
ranged it all except inviting the guests, and it was 
a very grand party indeed but marred by tragedy. 
Harry Wixon was so very drunk that when we all 
went down to the Boston boat to see our guests 
depart we left him asleep in the Glenwood library. 
Not that we minded that, however. Drunkenness 
is forgiveable. The other twenty of us, including 
folks of all ages, stood on the wharf and waved 
until the boat disappeared around the point we call 
the Rabbit's Ear, whereon all old dead Shipbay is 
buried, where Tom slept that night after the mar- 
riage of the "Iron Pot" and where he and Minna 
walked in the morning mists. 

Shipbay when it foregathers for a party cannot 
readily disassemble; there is a suggestion of social 
starvation In our conduct on such occasions. We 
invariably decline to go home early. On this occa- 
sion we all came back to Tom's again. 

The young people were talking about dancing by 
the phonograph, the older of us were for a game of 
bridge. I was chatting with Polly Barton as we 
entered the house and just ahead of us were Tom 
Glenwood and Minna. 

"I think Joe Daggett Is the most agreeable man !'* 
Polly was saying In her fine, clear cut, emphatic 
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voice, her pretty gray head wagging. **And you 
know he is related to the Cape Cod Daggetts." And 
then I recollect seven or eight of us were in the 
Glenwood library and the lights had come suddenly 
on. Harry Wixon was standing at the switch and 
there was a curious maudlin insolence in his voice. 
He was talking. 

" — and he shaid Tom and Minna — ^yes^h that was 
it, Boston hotel and he shaid, this chap, that Tom 
and Minna went every place together when I was 
away and everybody talked about 'em — ^but I shaid, 
*01d chap, why shouldn' they? Guess I ain't been 
such an angel myself,' I shaid ; *they got a right, ain't 
they?' sez I — *Yes, sir, an' what part of your busi- 
ness is it? I admit they do things that ain't right. 
I admit it — ^lots of 'em ' " 

But something happened to Harry. Harvey 
Westcott seemed to descend on him from several 
sides, seemed to swallow him up, seemed to wipe 
him out of the room by a sort of magic. And then 
some one suggested that we go into the drawing- 
room and some one turned out the light in the old 
library. We all went into the drawing-room and 
affected to believe that nothing had happened. But 
something had happened. Tom's face was very 
white and he could not talk. Minna's talk was too 
spirited and her cheeks and eyes were too bright. 

Presently I felt her grip on my arm. 

"Take me home. Uncle Jackie, take me home," 
she whispered. 

And as we went out Tom stood by the door with 
his face full of dumb misery, still and drawn and 
white. 
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"Good-night," Tom said heavily, "good-night." 
Minna drew me hastily on. With a quick instinct 
she realized that Tom's capacity for silent suflfering 
was limited. She knew his lamentations might com- 
mence at any moment. She knew she had to escape 
before they did commence. I did not see Harry 
or Harvey Westcott. 



CHAPTER XVII 

"Get out of my way." — ^ToM Glenwood. 

THE next morning General Kelley and I went 
for a stroll. It was a boisterous autumn day, 
the wild ducks had come in countless numbers 
wheeling, departing, arriving over the upper reaches 
of the Shipbay River like flocks of moving pin points 
in the sky. Bob Doven joined us and interviewed 
the General on the latest developments of the East 
Prussian situation. We were commencing to doubt 
the Russian steam roller, as America had fondly 
termed it. 

The General that morning told Bob in plain Ian- 
guage, oh, very plain language, embellished by the 
fine imaginative profanity which has made the Gen- 
eral so famous in the army, that he thought things 
looked badly. The General's usually red face be- 
came redder as he proceeded with his views, his 
waxed white mustache stood up and he took off 
his gloves, a sign of extreme emotion. He was talk- 
ing about the battle of the Mazurian Lakes. It 
appeared it was an outrageous battle. It did not 
suit the General, but it was just what he had ex- 
pected. 

After a time the General cooled and we three 
came down to the water front and engaged Bob 
Pettibone, the solitary deckhand on the Bracken 
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Harbor ferry, in conversation. Bob was sitting on 
a bollard in the sun squinting one eye, as is his habit, 
gazing into the wonderful blue water and occa- 
sionally destroying its purity by adding tobacco juice 
to it. 

"E-us — fine day, e-us," he drawled. 

The General inquired concerning Pettibone's 
health. The General was angry still at the German 
army for their tremendous successes and he didn't 
care for Bob's health. His pretended concern was 
a pure concession to courtesy. 

Bob loquaciously admitted after due reflection 
that his health was "middlin'." 

The General wanted to know if there was any 
news. He was trying to forget the Mazurian Lakes. 

Bob couldn't recall any, no, sir, couldn't recall any 
— "ceptin' Tom Glenwood 'n Harvey Westcott 'n 
Harry Wixon went across the river together on the 
early boat. What do you callate ails 'em? Suttenly 
wa'n't goin' for sociability, never spoke 's much as a 
word. Sez I to 'em, 'You look to me mightly like 
a gang of corpses goin' to your own fun'ils — ' that's 
what I sez, sez I." 

The General was not interested. He asked about 
the habits of smelt and the customs of the smelt 
fishermen who angle through the ice in winter. I 
wondered what Tom and Harry and Harvey were 
doing over the river. What could they be doing 
over the river? This question was never fully an- 
swered for me. While Pettibone and the General 
chatted, I stared at the distance. I could see a half 
dozen white houses in Bracken Harbor. Reddish 
patches of color showed where berry bushes and 
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maple trees were already stained with autumn's 
paint brush. How often have I looked across the 
Shipbay River at the iron gray granite and gneiss 
ledges, at the green patches of juniper. Some day I 
shall stop — like snapping your fingers or snuffing a 
candle and then what ? What after death ? 

The air was filled with the spicy odors of pine and 
spruce and cedar. What were the young men doing 
over there beyond the river when life was so pleasant 
to the senses? I asked myself over and over again 
and I even thought of pursuing them. Why could 
not men and women live and be happy? Poor 
pitiable, pretentious, egotistical, vain creatures, the 
more pitiable for their ineradicable nobility. The 
era of duels was over. I could form no idea what 
to expect of this journey of the young men into the 
woods beyond Bracken Harbor until I remembered 
this is the era for talk; that, indeed, all eras are 
the eras for talk. They could talk. That was it. 
No fear of duels. A duel probably never was fought 
in Maine, never would be. They would talk. 

At nine o'clock that night Tom arrived at my 
house. I had felt he would come sooner or later, 
for he must want to talk the more to some one else 
the more he talked to Harry. And not even Tom 
could bare his breast completely to a man as young 
as Harvey Westcott. 

Tom burst in on me suddenly. I could still see 
plainly the marks of travail on his face. He affected 
a vast enthusiasm for his new plans, for the ship- 
yard, awkwardly attempting for once something like 
a He. 

"Well, Jackie, I'm going to work. I'm going to 
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surprise Shipbay. Fm going to turn the Maine 
coast inside out. Here is the plan of the combined 
Pritchett and Glenwood yard." Tom ostentatiously 
drew from his pocket a folded blue-print marked in 
spots with a red pencil. I opened it out and looked 
at it with interest. Places were marked "Store- 
house," "Plate Shed," "Building Slips," "Steel Stor- 
age," "Lumber Storage." There was a spur of the 
railroad shown running through the yard. 

"Tom, my boy," said I, disregarding his ship- 
yard, "I hear you and Harvey and Harry went oflf 
for a walk to-day." 

"That's it, Jackie — damn the shipyard 1 That 
wasn't what I came for. I came to talk. I've got 
to talk. I wasn't made for silence. PU explode. 
This New England reticence — ^what is it? There 
IS nothing in me corresponding to it. I must talk, 
talk, talk, talk; that's it." 

"Go ahead," I said. 

And now Tom wandered about the room. He 
tied one of his shoes several times absent-mindedly 
and it came undone each time. He waved his hands. 
He seemed to send his feet on some private business 
but \nthout letting the legs know it, so each foot was 
always protestingly being pulled back, as it were, 
under its imperiled master. He was an astonishing 
example of the state of mind called preoccupied. 

"You heard what he said, Jackie, damnable cad, 
drunken cur 1 I wanted to kill him. Harvey wanted 
to kill him. But you can't kill Harry. Pd have 
done it to-day, if one could. He smiles at you. You 
can't do anything to him with that smile going. It is 
armor plate. But, by God, I will do something, I'll 
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kill him if he ever says another word about Minna 
and me. But you can't even go on hating him. You 
forgive him and become amiable. But I will hate 
him. I will. I give him one more chance and then 
I warn you I'll even violate his smile." 

"Well, anyway he's made it so we can't go up 
and talk over the war with Minna any more," said 
I, a little sadly but grinning. 

"You can," said Tom. "I can't. I can't ever 
again go to see Minna. I'm honor bound not to 
now. How could I? I wrote her not ever to ask 
me just an hour ago. I've been a bounder. I'm a 
cur, too, Jackie I I told her that. Don't you see ? 
Haven't you seen before this? I love her; love 
Minna, the wife of an old playmate I I never loved 
anybody else." And he clenched his hands. "And 
she is Harry's wife; Harry the contemptible, the 
indecent, the shameless. God! God I can't you see 
what it must be for her?'* 

^ Tears of earnestness were running down his face, 
his voice shook. 

"You talked almost that way about ah — Miss de 
Koken, wasn't it ? when you first came," I could not 
help saying, "but, oh, well, I understand." 

"Not in the same category at all,'* said Tom im- 
patiently clawing the air away from him as if to 
banish the thought and walking around. 

"Minna is gold," he cried, "she's beautiful, she 
has charm — she's " 

I do not know how much further I should have 
been enlightened concerning Tom's feeling for 
Minna had not my sister Mary come into the room. 
Tom is a favorite of my sister's and he admires her 
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immensely and takes great pains to be agreeable to 
her. Not even what he regarded as the crisis of 
his life overcame his habit of pleasure and delight 
in her company. He kissed her cheek and held both 
her hands. He disregarded the obvious stress of 
his own emotions, took up his blue-prints and com- 
menced desperately and laboriously to explain the 
lay out of the new shipyard to her. I looked on 
occupied with my thoughts. I was thinking, I con- 
fess, of Minna's aunt more than of Minna. I was 
thinking of the young Maine man of forty years 
ago who went a-courting down in Virginia. Tom 
left us presently, his pockets bulging with carelessly 
rolled blue-prints. 

I saw Minna Wixon two afternoons later at tea 
and she and I sat tete-a-tete for fifteen minutes and 
chatted very gayly. There were not wanting in her 
face marks of struggle any more than there had been 
in Tom's, but there was beauty and placidity there, 
too, a strength and a charm beyond description. 

"I had a letter from Kuala Lumpur," said she 
with her slow smile, "yesterday. And Aunt — ^but 
you must hear it yourself." And she searched in a 
very impracticable escritoire looking like a chess 
board, found the letter and read me how "our 
steamer Orlando — ^you remember the Orlando, not 
the Jaques, the old one — came into the port of 
Penang nip and tuck with the Emden in chase." 

It was an exciting story. One-armed old Major 
Lark, who happened to be aboard, stood by the 
man at the wheel. The captain was on the other 
side, and each had his automatic pistol in hand, 
ready for service. They would, in Aunt Minna's 
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opinion, have given the Huns something to think 
of. I had to laugh at that, two old men with pistols 
fighting off a man o' war's crew. And then there 
was gossip and discussion of the price of rubber. 
Altogether it was a delightful letter and a delightful 
niece who read it. 

I bade Minna good afternoon without receiving 
any confidences regarding her views of either Tom 
or Harry. Minna's confidences were slow. I should 
have liked knowing what Minna thought. It was 
none of my business, of course, but I asked my sister, 
who always has views about such matters, what she 
thought Minna thought. There are times when I 
suspect myself of being a busybody. 

"Oh," Mary said quickly in her soft voice and as 
though she had thought it all out, "Minna loves 
Tom. But she would rather die than admit it even 
to herself. She is from Virginia, but she is a true 
Puritan. She thinks almost everything is wrong. 
And no man ever had such a complete and perfect 
reticence. You men say we women talk too much, 
men don't know what reticence is. Tom has talked 
— ^you admit it; of course he has, he has told every- 
thing. He is of Puritan stock, but he has the heart 
of a Cavalier — ^no, that puts it too mildly — of a 
troubadour, a clown, a libertine, a Turk. Very good 
— now he will go to work as every one should do. 
Tom's a dear." And the good, pretty creature, my 
sister, pecked me good-night, did something to her 
back hair with her fingers, which now commenced 
to be swollen at the joints with rheumatism, and 
went off upstairs leaving me to think over her re- 
marks without bothering to argue with her. 

It had been my custom to maintain for years to 
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my sister that there was no virtue in work and that 
work was just a device for providing a living. I 
do not think that myself, but there must be con- 
versation. Mary disagrees and talks. She says 
work is an end itself. But she never has worked, 
you see. And a great many people who haven't 
worked are sure that work is a good thing. And 
then there are people so dull that they must work 
to pass the time. I always mentioned these points. 
Mary combatted them. On the whole I agree with 
her, but I have no intention of ending our conversa- 
tion on that subject by telling her so. 

Be the object of work what it may, Tom, as if 
obedient to my own and my sister's ideas, did go 
to work. He not only went to work, he underwent 
a revolution of personal habits. He worked early 
and worked late, he had no time for social life, he 
turned himself into a vociferous industrial engine. 
He was indignant, scornful, sarcastic, he thumped 
the table. He made business journeys, he borrowed 
money, he consulted lawyers and bankers, he did 
everything except rest. Only once for more than a 
month did he speak to me of anything besides the 
shipyard. This was when I dropped in to see him 
one night at twelve to find him still walking around 
his house, blue-prints in disorderly array on a table 
before him, while he was making voluminous and 
indecipherable notes. 

"My life," said he in the sudden profound hyper- 
melancholy which Tom can so perfectly attain, "is 
henceforth to be filled with work. I shall not see 
Minna again. Years may go by — and just up the 
hill, there she is." Melancholy outdid itself. 

"Why do you have Harry here ?" I asked. "He 
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sits here more than ever. People think you are mad 
after what he said." 

"No harm in Harry," Tom protested, waving his 
hands. "Just a poor little contemptible drunkard. 
I'm in favor of prohibition. It's splendid for other 
people. It'll do wonders for him." And here he 
unaffectedly wiped his eyes. "And what do I care 
what people say? Let them say anything they like. 
Come look at the plans of the Glenwood-Pitcher 
yard. Here you gol Seen McNary?" 

No, I had not seen McNary. Who was McNary, 
I asked. Tom immediately commenced to bawl Mc- 
Nary's name. Sounds were heard upstairs. A man 
appeared. He was smoking a strong pipe, was wear- 
ing a nightshirt and was barefooted. He was a 
broad, red-faced man with a hand like a ham, a grip 
like a vise and a very broad Scotch accent. It ap- 
peared he was to be the new superintendent of the 
yard, that he had been summoned by telegraph from 
Philadelphia and was now quartered in Tom's house 
to be handy. He and Tom had spent the evening 
in a long pleasant conversational brawl about the 
proper location for the bending slab. They now 
renewed this quarrel and it was two hours before 
McNary could trust us alone again. He suspected 
me of having private opinions about the slab which 
I would divulge when he left. The slab went even- 
tually where McNary said it ought to go. Of course 
it did, for Tom knew very little about bending slabs. 

And then Tom had to tell me about Beechwood, 
the new manager who had replaced Orly Anderson, 
his first choice. 
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"You see," said he, waving his hands, "I had to 
fire Orly Anderson. He wouldn't get sober. I never 
saw a drunken shipyard manager, thought it might 
work. But it didn't. Fired him the twenty-third 
day after I hired him, he hadn't done a thing. 
Jackie, I'm for prohibition, result of industrial ex- 
perience. But I'm going to have a drink — ^help 
yourself!" and he pulled a half emptied bottle out 
of a locker and shoved it towards me. 

"Beechwood's a wonder," he went on, smacking 
his lips. "His life's a paean of praise. He thinks 
God's a shipyard owner and that God rewards peo- 
ple according to the money they make from ships. 
Kind of ships they make is nothing — the money, 
that's the thing. Just the man I need. I keep think- 
ing of the ships and how fine I'll make them, fast, 
strong, long lived. Those thoughts will bankrupt 
me. I'm hiring Beechwood to think of the money, 
just money, nothing else. And then there's Moser." 

"Who's Moser?" I asked. 

"Moser? Don't know Peter Moser? Pete's a 
mechanical genius. He has been coming over from 
Bath week-ends for months to spark Nan Boodrow. 
He's designer and engineer and naval architect — a 
lean, near-sighted chap, dullest companion you ever 
saw, but Nan Boodrow doesn't know it, ha — ^ha!'* 
and he roared. "She tells me about him. Says he's 
a natural gentleman. Says she's going to marry him 
— there, I told it 1 I didn't mean to. Jackie, it's a 
secret. I promised never to tell, too. Beechwood 
ought to be watching me all the time. I may tell 
anything." And he commenced rubbing his feet to- 
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gether, then took off one shoe, explored its depths 
and finally cast out savagely a sharp piece of stone 
about as large as a marble. 

"Thought there was something there," he com- 
mented; "it's the piece of granite from the Hima- 
layas I was looking at under the glass and it got 
lost." 

Tom's mention of Beechwood and Moser re- 
minded me of the existence of two gentlemen whom 
I had forgotten. Beechwood is what is known vari- 
ously at modem young business men's lunches as 
"an optimist," "a live wire," "a clean-cut young busi- 
ness man." He had always up until now made 
money out of things : namely, to date, a shoe factory, 
a portable sawmill, a barge line. He will probably 
go on doing so. He is the kind of chap who is 
capable of syndicating and putting on a six per cent 
basis a suicide club or financially promoting the 
second coming of Christ. He is religious, he is 
honest, he is friendly, his shoes are always polished, 
his linen is immaculate, he is polite — but, well after 
all, he animated me with a desire to poison him. I 
might hire him to manage money, but would cer- 
tainly double his pay if he promised to talk to his 
other friends. 

As for Pete Moser, that was different. I liked 
Pete. I remembered him from his boyhood and 
would have liked helping him. I doted on this fat 
Boodrow girl he was going to marry. She under- 
stood old men and was nice to them. She was the 
only decent thing about Fred Boodrow, her father. 
But this comment I am making is not sensible. It 
IS not the comment of a retired banker. It is the 
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prejudiced comment of crabbed age. And, besidesi 
Tom and I went on talking and smoking until four 
in the morning. Latterly it was geology. Tom 
soliloquized on the time to come when man should 
be extinct, some more masterful animal displacing 
him; my bones and his and Minna's to be used as 
phosphate, fertilizer. 

Two days later, a sparkling day in October, Tom 
electrified me by arriving in front of my house in 
an automobile. He had not warned me that he was 
purchasing an automobile. Indeed he had not him- 
self dreamed of it two days before. He would 
drive me to Portland, he said. At the wheel of his 
car was a disreputable looking chauffeur. That 
chauffeur was Tom's old friend Tam Hubbard, older 
for these ten years we have not seen him. He was 
unshaven, swarthy, dressed in fisherman's garb. Tam 
did not look like a chauffeur, I need hardly say. 
And it was soon clear that he had not mastered his 
car; but he wore a smile of great felicity and con- 
fidence. Also there was a quality of imprudence ia 
his driving that was calculated to make a gibbering 
idiot of a man on the hind seat. Tom seemed quite 
unaware of this. He would be thrown into my lapy 
without observing the motion of the car, shouting 
things into my ear constantly, the meanwhile waving 
his hand at the scenery. 

On the front seat with Tam was Andy Tardee. 
Andy Tardee was delighted with everything. He 
would be delighted with his own execution if Tom 
attended it. I was informed Andy was Tom's new 
secretary. I was abashed. I didn't know Tom had 
a secretary. Tom called his secretary "Andy" and 
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he called Tom "Mr. Glenwood.'* Andy had al- 
ready started remembering all those things that 
Tom wanted remembered without himself taking the 
trouble to do it. Andy was not unconscious of the 
mad speed of the car. He liked it because Tom was 
not dissatisfied with it. I felt I was touring the 
country with the inhabitants of an insane asylum. 

That night, when we were dining at Tom's after 
returning from Portland, the Norwegian, Nygaard, 
came in. He had come again to Shipbay about the 
long-talked-of contracts. Harry came in and we all 
went to a meeting of the newly organized Chamber 
of Commerce of Shipbay. ToL presently arose for 
a speech advising local pride. It appeared he was 
very much in favor of it. 

"I have come home to Shipbay to stay," I heard 
him say presently. "In all those long years in Alaska 
I was homesick for Shipbay " 

I listened astonished. Oh, the shortness of the 
memory of man 1 Was this he who wanted to leave 
us in two weeks? Was this he who had promised 
to return to Fairbanks? Was this Tom Glenwood? 

"I wish Minna could hear him," whispered Harry 
in bland admiration. "She loves Shipbay, you 
know." And presently he was congratulating Tom 
on his wonderful speech. Tom did not seem to 
hear him. His hand was limp. 

Across the room the Norwegian was speaking as 
a prophet to a little circle of men who had gathered 
about him. "Ships will go sky high," he was saying. 
"This war will go on. Ships — that's the thing. To 
buy a ship is to get ready for a financial balloon 
ascent." And here he made a curious gesture with 
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his hands. "Build, buy; that's my motto — any for 
sale, eh?" And he peered with shrewd blue eyes 
into eyes also blue and shrewd, eyes of old Yankee 
schooner owners and builders. "Oh, I have spoiled 
my chance to buy — I ought never to have told," and 
he laughed. 

Next day the contract for the building of two 
steel ships of six thousand tons dead weight carry- 
ing capacity was signed by Tom and Nygaard and 
Shipbay's first steel ship contracts were celebrated 
with a display of bunting on flagpoles and even with 
the passing of noises resembling cheers about the 
little city, an unheard of thing. Old memories of 
past shipbuilding glories rose and haunted Shipbay. 
The pulses of our city were feverish, 

"Isn't it splendid?" said Minna to me. "And so 
like Tom, so confident, so daring, so optimistic. 
Chester helps, but it is really Tom." She had come 
upon me as I was reading the bulletin in front of the 
Sea Call oflice. A group of workmen was gathered 
there. The news of the re-birth of the old Glen- 
wood yard into the Glenwood-Pitcher yard and news 
of the new contracts took precedence over the rum- 
blings of distant and mighty events in Europe. A 
murmur of enthusiasm ran amongst the men. And 
then there was a roar of an arriving motor car. 
Tom was in the rear seat of it wearing the dignified 
mien of a Chinese government ofiicial. True, his 
derby hat was dented, but that was no matter. 
Beechwood, the manager, sat on the seat with him 
smiling and murmuring into Tom's left ear. There 
was something astonishingly competent and shrewd 
about Beechwood. 
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Tom bowed to us deeply. The Norwegian, who 
was sitting in the club window bowed to us. And 
then there was a little cheer from the men. Tom 
was off again in a roar. That was the day Shipbay 
arose and commenced looking forward again. An- 
other shipping boom was on. Minna's face was all 
aglow with enthusiasm. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

"We are only sound asleep. Gennany thinks we are a 
corpse." — ^ToM Glenwood. 

IT was inevitable that Tom with his strange yet 
pleasing and powerful personality, his friendli- 
ness and his ceaseless activity should soon be 
well known throughout Shipbay. His acts and 
thoughts seemed to echo and reecho resoundingly 
throughout that little community. Indeed he was 
soon known by name over the whole state. What- 
ever he did was a topic of news and interest. What 
he was surmised to have done was even more in- 
teresting than what he did. He did not intend it so. 
It was not necessary he should. And neither did 
he shrink from these vast noises of talk. He ap- 
parently regarded them as things to be accepted 
like sunshine or rain or the north wind. 

That first winter after Tom's return to Shipbay 
was admirably filled with his activities even if the 
activities were not all admirable. He was misunder- 
stood, of course. His naivety and talkativeness 
would be sure to make him so. People are loath to 
believe that things are simply what they seem. 

I do not attempt to vindicate all Tom's acts. 
Being a human being he did not always act from the 
highest motives. Most of his acts were, indeed, 
without conscious motive. Lately I have been more 
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interested to speculate what Minna thought of his 
acts than to know the precise moral quality of the 
acts. But I shall never know exactly what she 
thought; I cannot reconstruct her mind. She, her- 
self, will have forgotten. She will now know only 
what she thinks now of what she thinks she thought 
then. 

There was a great hubbub about Tom all winter. 
The most surprising thing was that Shipbay found 
Tom's withdrawal from most of the activities of 
that little community except work a suitable basis 
for more talk and speculation than any of his pre- 
vious acts. I had not expected that. Talk on ac- 
count of an afternoon spent with Mrs. Rankin was 
natural to any one who knew Mrs. Rankin and 
Shipbay. Any one determined to talk might even 
have used the "Iron Pot" and Tom as material. 
This was indeed done. And of course no one could 
resist Mrs. Parmenter. But working was a thing 
I thought they might have let pass. A man ought 
to be able to work without starting a scandal. And 
Tom's friendly relations with Father O'Hara might 
have been left alone. After all. Father O'Hara was 
the priest of Tom's mother's church. 

I am sure Minna did not like all this talk to go 
about about Tom. His ghastly inability to achieve 
obscurity for his smallest acts must have annoyed 
her. She was different. But, after all, she was an- 
other's wife. It was as well she should not like all 
that Tom was and did. Not that there was danger 
of his being entirely approved by her that winter. 
Wherever Tom had been, voices were speaking of 
him and frequently they spoke the clamorous cack- 
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lings and whispers of scandal. No man was ever 
more open to attack from scandalous tongues. He 
was impulsive, he was practically without secrets, 
entirely without caution. What did Minna make 
of it all ? She scarcely saw Tom. At first she must 
have recognized the preposterousness of most of 
the talk about him. Toward the last I know she 
did not. She had heard too much talk and she 
heard much of it from those masterful believers and 
spreaders of the worst, the Crane sisters, who lived 
across the street from her. I believe, however, that 
she omitted to judge Tom. She heard the evidence, 
she believed what she heard. She let it rest there 
except that she hated the Misses Crane. She would 
never forgive them. 

The Crane "girls" really liked Tom immensely. 
But their house was the clearing house of Shipbay 
talk and scandal. They had to tend to their busi- 
ness which was that of knowing the last word. No 
one had ever furnished the volume of talk furnished 
by Tom. They simply had to use it. 

Tom's withdrawal from social life and complete 
immersement in work for two months was done in a 
manner that stimulated people's interest more than 
another's scandalous acts. Tom was unconscious 
of all this and superlatively he would not have cared 
if he had known. I told him, myself, the preposter- 
ous story that a beautiful young woman was sup- 
posed to be visiting him in the old Glenwood house. 
She was said to have been seen driving with him 
in his motor car by night. That was the only way 
she could get air, went the story. 

Tom roared with laughter. The only foundation 
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for the story was that Tom and Tarn Hubbard had 
taken the "Iron Pot" across the river to see her 
grandmother, a very old woman. The *'Iron Pot," 
Tam Hubbard's wife, was, it will be remembered, 
formerly Elsa Ramsey, Tom's second love. She 
already had eight children and had lost charm to 
such a degree she was hardly material for a scandal. 
Tom, however, had a primitive admiration for a 
fertile woman. He never fails to honor Mrs. Hub- 
bard's exploits in motherhood. He sends her six 
bottles of gin every time she has a birthday and 
every few days he stops to shake her hands (both 
of them) and admire her children. 

"I hope," roars Tom piously, "I shall never pass 
a woman who has eight children without honoring 
her in my thoughts. Such a woman is the embodi- 
ment of the future." 

What a series of activities Tom was said to have 
run through that winter, besides work. He was dis- 
torted and made utterly unrecognizable. Minna's 
task was to keep her mental picture of him clear in 
all this distorting mirage of misrepresentation. I 
presume she failed. 

There were in spite of work at least two of Tom's 
activities that ran throughout this whole season, one 
was thinking of Minna, the other was preaching 
war with Germany. Rumor fortunately took little 
cognizance of Tom's liking for Minna. Gossip men- 
tioned Minna only casually. That was the mercy of 
the year. Somehow Minna was of stuff that gossip 
could not touch. 

**Tom likes Minna," said Miss Cicily Crane 
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sweetly; **he likes all women. What a pity he can- 
not control his likings. He is sweet, Jackie. Any 
one could love him. And to think of the Rankin 
woman, so common. Apparently he would follow 
off any woman." 

This was after Tom had set Rankin up in the 
meat business. Of course it would not be universally 
believed he was merely helping out an old school- 
mate. Why should it when it was more fun to be- 
lieve something not so creditable and more credible ? 
Why need Tom have sat on the veranda of the 
Rankins' cottage all afternoon talking to Mrs. 
Rankin ? Every one knew what a lot she was. 

Terrible was the pace of Tom's industry that 
winter. Shipbay has never seen anything like it. 
He mentally ranged through his own and other 
shipyards by night and by day pulling them to pieces, 
examining, analyzing, destroying and finally re- 
building and reorganizing. All this was in his mind. 
Physically his yard was as before. An old-fashioned 
wooden schooner was being completed on the stocks ; 
a few shipwrights puttered about under the shed 
alongside the old mill. Tom, McNary, Beechwood 
and Moser held long conferences resembling battles. 
Sometimes Chester Pitcher participated, but more 
frequently Chester had other business that interested 
him more. Finally came peace. All was decided. 
And now the yard was being physically rebuilt. It 
was to sight still untouched, but it was, nevertheless, 
being rebuilt, rebuilt in steel mills, sawmills and log- 
ging camps, hundreds of miles distant perhaps. 

In that period of mighty effort Tom never saw 
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Minna or, as far as I know, except accidentally and 
incidentally, any woman save his mother, the "Iron 
Pot" and his own servants. 

Tom's mother, now Mrs. Donovan, came to visit 
him in November. She was, as she said, "the same 
Jennie, only different." She was placid still and even 
tempered, her eye was still fixed on the distance, she 
still had an appetite for men, but the difference was 
that the "isms" were all gone except one. That one 
was a new one, Donovanism. Here when she was 
almost an old lady she adored Donovan. She had 
gone back with him to the Catholic Church. She 
wanted Tom to go back. Tom's religion and his 
love affairs, indeed, interested her far more than his 
new riches. As for tongues of scandal, she never 
heard them. She was delighted that Tom was a 
friend of Father O'Hara. She wished they were 
better friends. She was as horror stricken to think 
of him as a Unitarian as Miss Cicily Crane was to 
think he was about to become a Catholic. "A Catho- 
lic Glenwood!" Miss Cicily had said rolling her 
eyes. "God spare us the sight of it!" 

Donovan came to take Jennie home. Tom and I 
liked Donovan. He was a square shouldered, heavy, 
upright man, a contractor by profession. Tom told 
him a good deal about geology one snowy afternoon 
when I was present. This was a mark of favor. 
"Infusoria" was the subject; I can hear Tom yet. 
Donovan merely puffed his pipe. Then he and Mc- 
Nary had a conversational row about handling plate. 
This row was conducted in low controlled voices in 
an atmosphere of tobacco smoke. When McNary 
was gone Donovan told Tom, "There is a man that 
knows something." 
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"Beechwood has the business end, has he?'* he 
went on. **Good God I a messenger boy can borry 
money for you if you have credit. That's all the 
business end is. Getting the work done is the trick. 
Beechwood !" and he snorted. 

As for Minna, neither her heart nor her mind 
was on her sleeve. You could not read her face, her 
eye was too steady, her narrow, pretty chin too firm. 
This talk of Tom a Catholic probably bothered her 
very little. She continued, at any rate, serene in out- 
ward appearance. Harry was away almost con- 
stantly. Probably she liked that. She told me once 
that she thought neither Harry nor Chester was 
completely successful as a predictor of the stock 
market. This remark was made without bitterness. 
I did not give it the attention it deserved. When 
Harry did appear he was always apparently happy. 
He spent most of his time at Tom's house. What 
did Minna make of that? Chester was at Tom's, 
too. He and Harry had become associates in stock 
speculations. I used to wonder how things went 
with them but lacked information. It was as im- 
possible to read Chester's huge wooden countenance 
as it was Harry's smiling, insolent one. 

Tom was so tremendously industrious that Harry 
and Chester sat around scarcely noticed by him. 
Chester had not at this time, I think, commenced 
those unfortunate demands for funds which ended 
so tragically. 

"Tom," said I, once early that winter of 19 15 in 
those now so memorable days when Przemysl and 
Bukowina were first introduced to the reading pub- 
lic of America, the days which were commencing to 
make our own generation the most highly educated 
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in international politics, geography and economics 
the world has ever seen, "Tom, why do you work 
so much? I had never expected to be obliged to 
ask you this question. I didn't expect you to work." 

"I am a philosopher as well as a geologist when 
I think of it," said Tom grandiosely. "But work 
kills philosophy. I work too hard to know why I 
work. Put a man to work and you have perhaps 
saved society from a philosopher. And philosophy 
is a poor science. It teaches you how to get along 
without things, not how to get things." 

We were upstairs in the old Glenwood house in 
the big bedroom. Tom used it not only as bedroom 
but as a reception room; a place also for stowing 
clothes, shotguns and fishing rods; a study; a draft- 
ing room; an office. There were something like 
twenty other rooms in the house, but Tom seldom 
used them except when he was agitated and needed a 
promenade. Andy Tardee had a kind of office in 
another bedroom and sometimes, when Tom kept 
Andy at work half the night, Andy slept there. You 
might thus of mornings see Andy about the yard 
early, minus his false teeth, watering the grass or 
standing on the sea-wall. 

Tom's bedroom was tremendously untidy. I 
ought to add that this was in spite of the Intentions, 
protests and Industry of Marie DIgsby. It was al- 
ways filled with tobacco smoke and there were 
usually things lying about the floor that one could 
stumble over, say, Tom's shoes or his overcoat or 
a box of cigars. Marie's philosophy of cleanliness 
was different from Tom's. She had small regard 
for personal cleanliness but was always cleaning 
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house. Tom, on the contrary, said his house could 
be as dirty and disorderly as it liked provided he 
was permitted to take hot baths. Marie complained 
about the baths, said they took all the hot water; 
"as though," said Tom, **hot water was something 
you kept." 

Tom's reason for work was advanced later as 

follows: *'What in else is there to do in 

this town? Besides, — ^well, you know Mc- 

Nary is a bully chap but he needs superintendence — 
just what I give him. And Beechwood has to talk 
to somebody. And then if you do not work Harry 
Wixon can talk to you. Do you know what he asked 
me just now? Wanted me to come to dinner to- 
night at his house." Tom shook his hands with rage 
and ran his fingers through his hair and almost fell 
over the bed. 

But McNary was upon us. 

**If you're goin' to give that fule from Philadel- 
phia the order for the punches, all right. But, by 
the God in Heaven, Mr. Glenwood, he's no more 
sense'n a goat, bletherin' around day after day. I 
don't say I'll leave you, but it's enough to disturb 
a man's satisfaction in his work." 

"McNary," said Tom — ^he had been much away 
from Shipbay or he would have continued to call 
him Mr, McNary for twenty years yet; might, say, 
have softened it to McNary on McNary's death 
bed. "McNary, we were just saying why did a man 
work, anyway. It has become practically impossible 
to starve in this country. You know that, McNary. 
Why work?" 

McNary only looked shocked. "I had as well be 
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talking to a New Englander as a Scot," said Tom. 
"See, Jackie, McNary never heard of stopping 
work. He doesn't know there is such a thing. Your 
State of Mainer is a loafer — ^but how he respects 
work in other menl He respects it as he does 
sobriety and continence and — consider his acts 1 The 
Puritan and the Scot had to have a severe religious 
discipline. They had no taste for temperate con- 
duct. They believe all men will rush from a brothel 
to a rum mill if freed from the fear of hell and 
law." 

McNary's face was a painful spectacle, horror 
struggled with surprise in it. I was glad when he 
and Tom settled down to talk of sensible, practical 
things in the punch shop. The conversation super- 
ficially resembled a quarrel, but it was in fact very 
amicable. 

But Tom was not the man who immerses himself 
permanently in work. As a boy I suspect he must 
always have been looking out the school room win- 
dow. Already in midwinter he commenced to look 
out the windows, as it were. In late February the 
contracts for rebuilding the shipyard had been 
drawn and let. Actual work on it would soon com- 
mence. Beechwood and Moser began at this time, 
as Tom laughingly said, to snub him. This is a 
position to which every employer sooner or later 
arrives ; his employees let him know where he gets 
oflF. Things belong to the employer only on condi- 
tion he won't interfere too much with his subordi- 
nates. These subordinates of Tom's were going to 
lay a keel pretty soon and they didn't propose to 
be bothered about it. 
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Tom became silent and thoughtful and went rab- 
bit shooting over across the river behind Bracken 
Harbor with Harvey Westcott and me. What a de- 
lightful day it was in the woods! Balls of snow 
were flung at us from our horses' feet; the voices 
of the hounds melodiously sounded through the in- 
tricate aisles of the forest. A poor panic-stricken 
rabbit, white as a ghost, went bounding by. One 
quick shot and the rabbit was a pitiable dead thing. 
I felt chagrined when I missed, ashamed when I hit, 
That deep snow was not really the place for a chap 
with a short leg, but we had great fun. 

We three dined together afterwards in the pri- 
vate dining-room of the Cosmopolitan restaurant 
and on the way to the movies picked up Father 
O'Hara. But we didn't go to the movies. We went 
to Tom's house and talked. 

Now Father O'Hara is one of the merriest men 
and one of the best companions in the world. It is 
difficult in his company for even Shipbay to remem- 
ber that there is good authority for regarding him as 
an agent of the Devil. Of course Shipbay does re- 
member, however. Father O'Hara was at his best. 
We sat with open blinds and talked. All Shipbay 
could see. We forgot almost everything, including 
the proper hour to depart for home. As for Tom, 
he not only had now cast oflF the harness of work, 
he was jubilant and enthusiastic. Chester Pitcher 
and Red Gaey came in. Father O'Hara started to 
leave. We shoved him down in his chair. Nobody 
left for hours. Certain ladies said later with bit- 
terness that Tom's house was no better than a 
Catholic club nowadays. 
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Tom suddenly turned melancholy at the end and 
sat almost sullenly to himself and listened to Father 
O'Hara and me. It was my chance. I talked. I 
told them about etchings and Admiral Farragut. I 
told them what a mezzotint was. Father O'Hara 
attacked us in flank with a mad story of Irish life. 
It seemed to give Tom an idea. 

"That's what ails me," he said moodily when 
laughter had died away, "Irish dynamite locked in 
the Puritan safe of reticence. A terrible thing " 

"Reticence, is it? By Jove, then the safe door 
was blown when you were an infant. Reticence 1" 
roared the Father, his foot flying up, his hand com- 
ing down with a crash on the table top. "Ha, ha, 
ha — " and he choked with laughter. The rest of 
us caught the infection. Tom himself caught it in 
time, but his laugh was sardonic rather than merry. 
The evening was almost over. 

The last and final tilt was Father O'Hara's at- 
tempt to demolish what he termed the myth of 
the New England conscience. "Conscience," cried 
he in his brogue, "is the common misfortune of man- 
kind. You New Englanders think it private prop- 
erty of your own community and you belly-ache 
about the pain of it until I'm tired. Shut up and 
bear your belly-ache like the rest of us. New Eng- 
land doesn't own all the conscience any more than 
she owns all the hypocrisy. It is as though I claimed 
to be the only man who ever had a toothache." 

"Splendid I" boomed Tom. "Splendid I" His face 
looked heavy, mephistophelian and ridiculous. 

I do not know why that little gathering at Tom's 
house was so much talked about. Certainly none of 
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us either concealed or advertised what was said or 
done. We were not conscious that it had been an 
evening containing more or less than simple good 
fun and friendly chat. But there is a fate which 
makes all Tom's acts widely public. The evening 
was lied about and misrepresented until it was un- 
recognizable. It was spoken of as a formal supper 
party. A plot or a plan was supposed to have been 
made. The Protestant churches were somehow, 
without any one knowing it, to be made appanages 
of the Catholic Church. A Goodwin, a Gaey, a 
Glenwood, a Westcott, all members of old Shipbay 
Congregational families, had attended. The last 
time members of those families had waited on a 
priest in Shipbay was seventy years before when they 
had burned down the Catholic church. A good thing 
it was too. 

"Dining with priests 1" said one of our ladies of 
King's Way, her mouth a-quiver. She had dined 
with Father O'Hara herself in other people's houses. 
He was always at the Norcrosses', but this, she said, 
was different. And it was Tom's fault: 

Nobody was pleased. Father O'Hara, I suspect, 
was harassed by his own parishoners. And the Nor- 
cross ladies were especially discontented. To be an 
intimate of Father O'Hara's was their distinction 
above all others on the Bluff. They were being 
robbed. Leboeuf Norcross, by the way, was not 
exactly a Catholic and yet he was one, which is to 
say he was a politician. He had arranged things so 
as to appear to be always on the same side of the 
fence as the person with whom he talked. 

About this time certain of the ladies of Shipbay 
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who had at first gone with delight over Tom's quali- 
ties, his handsome and distinguished appearance, his 
aristocratic connection, his charm of manner, his 
obvious liking for female society, turned upon 
him on account of his failure to maintain inti- 
mate social relations with themselves or their daugh- 
ters or nieces, as the case might be. He was not 
what had been hoped. His had been a great op- 
portunity. He had failed. These ladies now said 
he was vile. They believed he was an atheist or a 
Catholic, to begin with. They weren't sure which, 
it was much the same anyway as far as the ultimate 
result was concerned, namely, hell fire. Also he had 
depraved tastes. He liked women, oh, yes, but not 
nice women. He had hired Tam Hubbard for chauf- 
feur. And what was that for? Didn't everybody 
know he had once been in love with Elsa Hubbard ? 
Wasn't she one of his first loves? He had had 
hundreds, no doubt, in Alaska. Did it stand to rea- 
son he would get over it? And she was good look- 
ing still if she did have eight children and was fat. 
She had wonderful color. But wasn't it low taste 
for a Glenwood? A Glenwood, mind. Although 
for that matter there was common blood in the Glen- 
wood family. Tom's grandmother had been a Fos- 
ter, as everybody knew — and the Fosters — oh, well, 
it was no use to talk about that. 

All Shipbay did not, of course, concur in these 
views. Certain ladies declined even to hear them 
talked of. That is, they declined to hear the talk 
after they had heard it. My sister Mary, for one, 
ruflfed up her feathers prodigiously and the dear, 
gentle soul talked murder and blood and wanted me 
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to institute policies of terrorism. She had an idea 
that my banking connection would let me bankrupt 
anybody. 

"I should think," she ended, "that Agatha and 
Cidly Crane would be the last people in the world 
to talk so, people who've been talked about as much 
as they have. I do believe, Jackie, that the stories 
people have told about them all these years are true ; 
I never did before, but I do now. I do believe 
them." 

"Do you, really?" said I. This was astonishing. 
My sister was admitting what every one else in Ship- 
bay had admitted twenty years before. The Misses 
Crane (they had both been married but the law had 
authorized them to re-adopt their maiden names) — 
that, however, is a long story. I knew them as 
young girls, when Jim Crane, their father, was the 
bonanza shipbuilder of Shipbay. Jim fell oflF the 
Fall River boat one night. Rumor hath it that he 
was not sober and that he was confused as to whose 
husband he was or some such thing. Anyway, a 
woman appeared in the courts to claim a part of his 
estate on the ground — anyway, no matter what the 
ground was, she said she was on the boat with him 
that night, an honor of which nobody was able to 
rob her. 

Undoubtedly the Crane girls had once had a 
mother but I cannot the least recall her and there 
was little in the behavior of the daughters to show 
the wise and restraining hand of a mother. 

Here the Crane girls were, aged sixty-five or 
eight or so, both with very white hair, both still 
extraordinarily painted in countenance. A Chinese 
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dog reposed forever in each of their silken laps. 
Each dog had a vertical nose and a tongue like the 
petal of a red flower. They kept an old-fashioned 
Victoria and lived in a very handsome old house 
on King's Way. There dwelt they with memories 
of a varied and vivid past. Their occupation was 
to talk. Shipbay, of course, regarded them as 
wicked; not because they talked, dear no. Any one 
might do that. But they had been gay to begin with 
and that in itself was wickedness to old-fashioned 
Shipbay. Then both of them had married and 
both had been divorced. Finally, crowning wicked- 
ness, they had lived in Italy for two years. The 
most impressive thing about these old ladies to me 
was, after all, the scorching and lacerating quality of 
what they said. What they suspected other people 
of thinking and doing was, however, also impressive 
as an exhibition of horror. I admired those women 
immensely. What I admired most about them was 
the fact that I hadn't married one of them, as any 
Shipbay man might have done. 

I explain to the reader about the Crane girls (they 
will be Crane girls to Shipbay people If they have 
three husbands apiece simultaneously) because they 
are the fountain source of Shipbay talk. What they 
said Minna must have heard. Their tongues it will 
be that will shape the worst statements that can 
be made about you. When I heard that they had 
said modestly that Tom was no better than he ought 
to be, that Tam Hubbard better look out for his 
wife, if, indeed, it weren't too late, I felt all Ship- 
bay would soon have this as the worst view. They 
sent warning to Tam about this matter through their 
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cook. And Tarn, by the way, thought it all a very 
good joke and came and told Tom about it and they 
laughed heartily together. Tam was an unusual 
young man. He was already, I must confess, get- 
ting so much older that he had commenced to have 
gray hair but he will always be young to me* Cer- 
tainly he had a good eye for a joke to detect one 
in the advice he got from Miss Cicily. Doubtless 
he was shrewd enough to recognize the preposter- 
ousness of the advice. But, after all, was it so pre- 
posterous ? Is anything about the human being too 
preposterous for consideration? Of later years I 
come to think not. The rumors of Tom's inten- 
tions were, however, unfounded. As for Tom, he 
was unworried and debonair when not melancholy. 
The most notice he took of talk was to joke the 
Crane girls about it one afternoon. They were con- 
fused and troubled. They vowed Tam had mis- 
understood and they said, what was true, that they 
always had loved Tom. 

Tom had recovered from his orgy of work. A 
few dips into the surf of social life completely re- 
stored him. I believe that he was again and at last 
able to fully appreciate the charms of ladies other 
than Minna. This is not to say, however, that he 
had ceased to love Minna Wixon. 

The Glenwood-Pitcher yard was humming with 
activity; pile-drivers were at work and wharf build- 
ers and carpenters. Already a long line of steel 
plates with holes in them were being bolted together 
on top of a long line of blocks. A keel was being 
laid. But that was not Tom's business, it was not 
Chester Pitcher's business. Beechwood, McNary, 
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Moser, et al would look out for the keel. Tom 
could look on. 

And now, even as early as the laying of the keel, 
the rumors commenced going about that the Nor- 
wegian's contracts were not likely to prove good 
ones for the Glenwood-Pitcher corporation* Ma- 
terials and labor were rising to unheard of prices. 
The new Glenwood-Pitcher yard was likely to have 
lean days before it had prosperous ones. This was 
the outlook in spite of the growing shipping boom. 
And, in truth, the greatest shipping boom in the 
history of the world was already underway. There 
was no doubt of that. All over the world old 
schooners and hulks were re-vamped and set upon 
the seas. Coastwise Maine, composed almost all of 
shipping folk, commenced to be flooded with a! 
wealth hitherto undreamed of. The profits of the 
fifties so long reverently spoken of, when Shipbay 
launched a hundred ships in a year, became over- 
night a trivial thing. Profits from ships awoke even 
the old abandoned wooden shipbuilding yards to a 
new life. Spruce ribs were erected near piles t)f 
rotten chips and shavings made by a previous gen- 
eration of shipwrights. Rotting ways were patched. 
Any ship one could build, buy or repair was the right 
ship. Naturally under these circumstances the Glen- 
wood-Pitcher yard was besought with additional 
steel contracts. 

It was fortunate at this time that Beechwood and 
McNary were near Tom. Tom wanted to accept 
all reasonable offers. He would have attempted to 
build ships for the world. He was apparently un- 
worried by the Norwegian contracts. Beechwood 
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foresaw still better days and better prices. He 
went about humming hymns in a cheerful voice. 
He told a certain story about Heaven over and over 
again to his Shipbay friends. The descriptive ele- 
ment of this story interested me. It appeared that 
hell was filled with people who had had an oppor- 
tunity for success in shipbuilding but who had 
omitted grasping it ; indeed, that hell was used prac- 
tically exclusively for such people with a small 
sprinkling perhaps of murderers and wife beaters. 
Heaven was made up of well fed, sedentary gentle- 
men, mostly shipbuilders. It had limousines, mod- 
ern plumbing, golf and banks. On the whole, it is 
an improvement on the pawn broker Heaven of 
golden streets and pearly gates. Still, as Tom says, 
it was imperfect. There were no ladies in the scene. 
Nevertheless it was a good thing for the new firm 
that Beech wood was about. He encouraged Tom 
in social adventures. It was one way of keeping 
Tom within bounds in business. 

As for Chester Pitcher, he and Harry were now 
deep in their ill-fated campaign of speculation. They 
had undertaken on a large scale to say what the 
stock market was going to do day after to-morrow. 
They speculated together and they speculated separ- 
ately. This kept them away from Shipbay. We 
seldom saw them. Chester had at first strongly sup- 
ported the Glenwood-Pitcher yard with cash but 
now I came gradually to understand that he was 
withdrawing his support to take care of other un- 
designated commitments. Tom was thus the more 
heavily drawn upon. He and Harry and Chester 
cast long held old family securities on the market. 
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Shipbay financial circles were filled with gossip. It 
was long, however, before I fully understood the 
magnitude of Chester's operations. Tom made no 
complaints. If he had talked more I should per- 
haps have known more. Chester and Harry had 
gone far and wide from the old conservative Ship- 
bay tradition. 

Tom's social activities did not entirely protect 
the Glenwood-Pitcher firm from expansion as Beech- 
wood planned. He helpe4 finance Bogdon and 
Blickett who were starting the yacht yard over on 
Umcolus Bay. I assisted in this adventure. We en- 
tered upon it because — ^well, really because Minna 
was calling at Mrs. Blickett's house one afternoon 
in March. Lacking better occupation, Tom and I 
had gone down to watch the smelt fishermen. We 
fell in with a cold wind and I was soon shivering 
and shaking like a dead leaf in a gale. The ice is 
not exactly the place for an old man when the north- 
west wind blows and it is four degrees below zero. 
Tom blamed himself that we were there ; he would. 
We sought warmth at the Blicketts'. By accident 
Minna met us inside the door. I think Tom had 
not spoken to her or seen her since the night Joe 
Daggett left, the night Harry talked too much. And 
since then Minna had heard vast volumes of talk. 

I learned the following things that afternoon be- 
sides this, that the only way to have a circulation 
suited to four below zero is to be young, namely: 
Messrs. Bogdon and Blickett were trying to make a 
yacht yard out of nothing but work (whereas, as a 
banker, I knew it would take money) ; Messrs. Bog- 
don and Blickett had pretty and competent wives 
and fine healthy children. 
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Minna's eyes looked at Tom questioningly. She 
had practically nothing to say. Tom was indignant 
and sorrowful at first because, as he conservatively 
and openly expressed it, Jackie would probably die 
from exposure. Later he grew melancholy and told 
pretty young Mrs. Blickett, a fresh, freckled faced 
young woman, that life was just a treadmill and 
he envied the people abiding peacefully in grave- 
yards. 

Then, while I was listening to Mrs. Blickett, Tom 
got a new view of life. When I looked he was 
waving both hands in glorious enthusiasm toward 
Minna. He was animated with the cause of free- 
dom in Europe. He wanted five million young 
Americans called to arms and the fleet mobilized. 
And then I heard him describing Mt. McKinley — 
only he called it Denali and said the Republican 
Party would be naming Jerusalem or Rome after 
McKinley next while the Democrats would under- 
take to re-name the Deity after Wilson. 

Minna halted him in this to say that she had 
to be off, but somehow she was not off instantly, 
although she got up to leave us. Her cheeks had 
become flushed, her eyes were bright. The ques- 
tioning and doubt were gone from her sensitive yet 
disciplined face. She seemed to stand with parted 
lips. 

"It might be a good thing if Tom really would 
ruin his reputation," I thought. "Minna likes him 
too well. Perhaps she wouldn't then. But could 
he ruin it in her eyes?" I came away, however, won- 
dering if I had not made a mistake when I told 
Harry Wixon not to kill himself. Tom was talk- 
ing expansively at my shoulder. His head was high, 
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his shoulders erect, he was pulling his short mus- 
tache. 

"I feel like a new man," he said naively in sten- 
torian tones. "I feel like a new man. I'm going 
to turn some schooner contracts towards Bogdon 
and Blickett. Glorious young men, Jackie, glorious 
chaps I Splendid children they have — splendid — 
charming wives ! And Minna is wonderful. She's 
like sunrise. She's sublime. She's ivory and 
gold " 

"Tom," said I, "what those young men need is 
money more than contracts. Contracts will come 
to any one these days." 

"Minna has the handsomest hand I" he said ir- 
relevantly. 

I said yes, indeed, she had. 

"And as for Bogdon and Blickett," said Tom 
suddenly sober, "the friends of my friends are 
my friends. I shall never forgive myself." His 
voice was lugubrious. It rose and fell as if in a 
chant. "I shall never forgive myself — I might have 
caused your death." His voice was shaken with 
emotion. "Cold, exposure — and those noble young 
women saved you — ^not I — I was helpless. Where 
could we have got hot tea except from them? It 
saved you, Jackie." 

"Look! I will help them in return," he went on. 
"They helped you, which is helping me. I will 
finance Bogdon and Blickett." His voice was firm. 
He was on the solid ground of hope. He cut his 
horse with the whip. We were riding deep in robes 
in an old-fashioned sleigh, the icy wind at our back. 

And so that is how Tom and I undertook to 
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finance Messrs. Bogdon and Blickett. The enlarged 
Umcolus plant in which were later constructed 
twenty Ferris hulls was built. Dr. Lesser, Will 
Overall and Joe Abrams participated in the enter- 
prise. There were those, however, including my 
old friend Redmond Gaey, who in spite of the 
promising future of shipping predicted the failure 
of Bogdon and Blickett. What made us think the 
young men were any good ? they asked. 

My answer that their women were charming was 
considered an evasive joke by people who did not 
understand either me or life. How many important 
actions in life are taken because some woman is or 
is not charming. 

Thereafter Tom and I used frequently to motor 
or walk over to the Umcolus Gut, ostensibly for bus- 
iness reasons, but in reality to chat with Mesdames 
Bogdon and Blickett. This was after Mrs. Rankin 
had faded from talk of Tom and about as Mrs. 
Parmenter came into it. Early summer had come. 
Mrs. Parmenter was in her summer place at 
Bracken Harbor. Social life over there, however, 
had not yet opened and she was much in Shipbay, 
latterly with Tom. What Minna thought I can 
now guess fairly well. Minna was alone with 
servants for weeks on end in the big house. Harry 
was absent; fantastic tales about him came to us, 
but probably not to Minna. 

It would have been fortunate if Tom's financial 
ventures were all as well selected as Bogdon and 
Blickett. Those young gentlemen went straight for- 
ward to success from the start. They gave us, their 
bankers, nothing but pleasure. 
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Tom had undertaken other things. Probably the 
maddest, as it turned out, was to set up his old school 
friend John Rankin in a meat market. This was a 
small affair. I should not mention it except for the 
talk, the unwarranted volume and vileness of it. It 
was always so with Tom. He was sure to be talked 
about and the report of his actions was sure to be 
unwarrantedly good or bad. 

Rankin had three times failed in business but 
he still conceived himself as of suitable material 
for success. To Tom in addition to ultimate loss 
of money and more important came notoriety. It 
was said — oh, everything was said. Astonishing it 
was that winter, whatever Tom did a cloud of scan- 
dal hung about his head. His conduct on the whole, 
however, was of a superior order. His motives were 
about as pure as a human being ordinarily achieves. 
He was withal a simple honest person who said what 
came into his mind. But that was part of his vul- 
nerability, of course. Tom had not and never would 
or could learn discretion. 

Scandal said that Tom desired to possess the 
corporeal charms of Mrs. Rankin. Scandal had a 
perfect right to say anything it liked about Mrs. 
Rankin except something good. She was notorious. 
Every one knew that except John Rankin. Even 
Tom knew it. He was a fool to spend the after- 
noon with her. But Mrs. Rankin is agreeable. Tom 
dotes on agreeable females. 

John Rankin is the largest man in Maine. He 
IS six feet three and far fatter than he is tall. He 
is enormously good natured, enormously affection- 
ate, enormously indulgent, enormously stupid. He 
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is the kind of old-fashioned butcher the beef trust 
has abolished. And he is a good fellow to boot. 

Rankin's wife is a small, slender woman with rosy 
cheeks, an extraordinarily innocent expression, brown 
eyes and, it is generally conceded, with very liberal 
ideas as to sex morality. Rankin is aware only of 
the extraordinary charms of his spouse. She has 
had a lurid career but the only worries Rankin has 
ever had have been about the meat business. His 
pride is touched by his repeated failures. He does 
not understand them. He thinks he has had bad 
luck. He thinks other people think so. He thinks 
Chester Pitcher set him up in business, as he did 
several years before Tom, for business reasons. No 
other person in Shipbay holds this implicit belief. 
In fact, to come to the point, Shipbay doubts if 
Rankin's children are Rankin's. One at least, the 
boy, does resemble Chester Pitcher. 

And now Tom came to Rankin's financial rescue. 
It was suicidal. And atop of that Tom went in 
the middle of the afternoon and talked to Mrs. Ran- 
kin in her own pretty white house down near the 
Left Rabbit's Ear, as is called that promontory of 
still wooded land opposite the grave yard. To be 
true, he was an old school mate of Mrs. Rankin. 
But that was not sufficient explanation. Everybody 
is everybody else's school friend in Shipbay. But 
you do not go calling on them in lonesome houses 
and stay all afternoon. A whisper of mixed horror 
and delight swept over the little city. Minna had 
heard it, heard the worst interpretation of it, no 
doubt. That was why she looked at Tom question- 
ingly and a little coolly at Mrs. Blickett's. And 
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then she had forgotten. Her lips parted, her eyes 
shone. 

I had already gone to Tom and explained to him 
what kind of an ass he was. It had taken a good 
while. 

Tom jeered at me. "What does it matter? My 
motives are pure," he replied oracularly. 

"Your friends might hear — Minna Wixon, for 
example," I said, playing a trump card^ Now he 
would listen. 

Tom turned purple and extended his legs and 
arms indignantly in every direction. "Would they 
soil her pure mind? Would they?" 

I assured him they had probably already done so. 

"This is unbearable," he bellowed. "This com- 
munity is horrible — next Rankin will bring suit for 
alienation of affections. I see it all. It is a plot. 
You are the only friend I have. Minna ought never 
to speak to me. I wish I had stayed in Alaska. I 
wish any damn thing I I am going to join the For- 
eign Legion. That's all my life is good for. I 
would like to shed my blood for liberty. I would 
like to shed it all over this contemptible town, to 
drown people in it. Vm going to see Minna to tell 
her it is a lie." 

To recover him to a reasonable state of mind 
I had recourse to facetious remarks. I laughed 
at his blood and his liberty, at Rankin's marvelous 
lack of brains and the like. By so doing I was 
able eventually to leave him in a sanguine and hope- 
ful state of mind. He had decided to stay away 
from Minna and he was revolving, when I left, a 
project for further increasing the shipyard. It was 
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a fortnight afterward that he saw Minna at Mrs. 
Blickett's. The talk had not died. It had nine 
lives. And the net result had only been that Minna 
looked at him with parted lips. I was alarmed at 
this time. 

Beechwood had entered as I was departing and 
he deftly steered to the bone yard Tom's idea to in- 
crease his business. Perhaps it belonged there and 
perhaps it did not. Beechwood had a talent for 
discovering things not to do. Tom turned his mind 
to other affairs. He went rabbit shooting several 
days running with Harvey Westcott. In the mean- 
time I had happened to see Minna. Minna had 
heard. I cannot tell you precisely what she believed 
or precisely what she had heard, but it lay in her 
face clear as day that she had heard something. I 
took occasion to laugh at the story. To do less 
seemed inhuman, seeing I believed what I did be- 
lieve. Minna did not seem to hear me and like 
Jennie Heffernan when Elihu died long ago she 
seemed to achieve a sort of serenity by considering 
something very far away. 

"Tom does like all of the ladies, however," I 
had admitted at the end of my defense of him. "He 
will go through life — ^well, the only thing that can 
save him from being any woman's dupe is that some 
other woman shall take him and keep him and guard 
him." 

Minna had laughed a little hard laugh. There 
was a glow in her face, however. I ought to have 
expected she would finally look at Tom with parted 
lips and bright eyes. "It is true," she cried, "you 
older men are very cunning — ^yes, it is true. He 
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is splendid — ^yet he might make a fool of himself to- 
morrow! He may have done so yesterday. It is 
not impossible. Nothing is impossible to him." And 
Minna shrugged her shoulders. I thought there 
was bitterness in her voice. 

"It is as well," thought I. '*She is another's wife. 
It is impossible an old man like me should help 
break a marriage bond. It is as well." 

And it was true, Tom might make a fool of him- 
self any day. He was a typical young human be- 
ing. And affairs with women were the most natural 
outlet for his idiocy. 

Enter Mrs. Parmenter. 

Minna looked ill when I next saw her after that 
day at Mrs. Blickett's but she talked gayly and 
merrily. Harry was away again. What did I think 
of the great Somme drive? Was Mrs. Parmenter 
handsome? Delia had said she was. How fine 
Shipbay now was with its pure mild spring sunlight. 

Then came a letter for Tom the news of which 
wrung sympathetically many hearts in Shipbay. 
It was from Joe Daggett. Tom had not 
heard from him in weeks. Joe was in a hos- 
pital in southern France. He was learning to write 
with his left hand. (Why was that necessary? we 
asked each other.) He was coming home. He 
would be here in Shipbay in midsummer, his pas- 
sage had been engaged on the steamer Davis-burn of 
Glasgow sailing from Marseilles. Thus was the 
dying and maiming of young men going forward in 
Europe while we in Shipbay worked and slept and 
gossiped and loved as though all were well. 

I believe it was Joe Daggett's wound that finally 
sent young Harvey Westcott off to France. Out of 
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consideration for his family he was to go as an 
ambulance driver in an American corps instead of 
as a soldier of the Foreign Legion as he would have 
preferred. We gave him a great beefsteak dinner 
at the Shipbay Club. That was about the time the 
Davis-burn was lost at sea by submarine attack. We 
heard of her loss but it was months before we were 
to hear specifically of Joe Daggett. He and two 
others had been picked up from an open boat by 
a sailing ship bound around the Horn. Truly the 
wonders of the deep, of the hills and plains, and 
the vicissitudes and adventures of men are beyond 
dreams beautiful and terrible. 

We asked Harvey Westcott for a speech. He 
was not of the speech making type, yet he never- 
theless contrived to utter a few words that moved 
us strangely. How out of proportion it all would 
have seemed to a Frenchman, this emotion about 
a young man going to drive an ambulance, forsooth, 
when millions of young men had already died in 
France. 

"As you fellows know," said Harvey very slowly, 
moving his huge shoulders from side to side, "I'm 
just going over to drive a jitney for the French — 
rd rather be a soldier there than a damn chauffeur. 
But it's mighty nice to be treated so fine by you 
chaps." 

That was all. 

And next day some of us again went down to the 
old station that had already seen so many fare- 
wells; Tom's when he left for the far West and 
Alaska and, oh, so many hundreds since. But Ship- 
bay has always been a place for farewells. Life 
has been so, indeed, still is and ever must be. 
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Tom was there. His face was very solemn and 
lugubrious. Stella Duvell came down with Harvey 
and the Bishop in the limousine. She was smiling 
bravely and she kissed Harvey openly and unaf- 
fectedly. Then we all knew they would marry some 
day when he came back. Harvey shook everybody's 
hand fervently. Tom and Minna only nodded at 
each other. 

Afterwards the world wagged on as worlds must 
do but something we had not dreamed of two years 
gone by was creeping into our lives. It came in- 
exorably and relentlessly. That something was war. 
The fast growing steel ships in the new Glenwood 
yard mirrored it in their own way; the patching 
of old hulks mirrored it; it showed in our thoughts 
of Joe Daggett, who rose forever in our conversa- 
tion; in the absence of Harvey Westcott, in the 
heavily lined face of the old Bishop his father, 
whom I had foolishly believed for many years in- 
capable of affection. No one is. How clear now 
the signs were that war approached nearer and 
nearer to us. And yet we slumbered and tarried and 
parried. War was upon us but we did not yet know 
It. We slept while the guns thundered and while 
fife and drum paraded and called to all the heroic 
traditions of mankind. 

Nay, but not all slept ; not Joe Daggett, who had 
given his hand in defense of the Lilies of France, not 
Harvey Westcott on black shell torn muddy roads, 
not Tom Glenwood preaching everywhere our mis- 
sion to save the world, not Minna who always be- 
lieved Tom right about the war. 



CHAPTER XIX 

"I didn't invent life but I'm doing the best I can to 
make it go." — ^Tom Glenwood. 

A STRANGE and malign fatality seemed to 
pursue the scions of those two old Shipbay 
families, the Wixons and the Pitchers, in 
all the years of the great war. About town we 
had heard already, as I have said, of heavy losses 
through speculation by both Chester and Harry. 
And I heard from Tom of withdrawals by Chester 
of funds from the shipyard. Tom was mild and 
spoke of the withdrawals as of little consequence. 
Apparently he made no effort to check them. I 
had no idea how heavy the withdrawals were. Tom 
had had eventually to make other financial arrange- 
ments. These were supposedly temporary. I, with 
an unbusinesslike lack of acumen, did not under- 
stand "what was happening. Tom still ^Imposed 
no blame on Chester and he showed little Interest 
in either his own financial position or Chester's. 
This is like Tom. Tom will at times practice ex- 
treme forms of the grand manner. Beechwood 
never would, but Beechwood in this instance lacked 
the information possessed by Tom. Chester was 
near to the hour of a tragic crisis. We should all 
know that soon. 

Tom was very intimate those days with Mrs. 
Parmenter. It had been Delia Norcross who took 
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Tom and me to call on Mrs. Parmenter first. Delia 
Norcross's obvious preference for Tom was pa- 
thetic. Mrs. Parmenter had been at her summer 
place over near Bracken Harbor with her two chil- 
dren since early spring. Parmenter came from time 
to time when he felt like it. I do not know how 
I had failed so long to know the Parmenters. I 
knew many of their friends in Boston. They knew 
my son John's family and my sister Mary. 

Certainly the developments which followed were 
not precisely what Delia had hoped and expected. 
Tom and Mrs. Parmenter started a great activity 
in seeing each other. They gave picnics for from 
two to twenty people. They scoured the country- 
side in Tom's motor car. Tom was always kind 
to Delia but he told me with his usual fervor, "She 
is the one living female I am not excited about. She 
is splendid for somebody else to marry. A man 
could be comfortable with a wife like that." 

But there was much else in Tom's activities be- 
sides Mrs. Parmenter and Delia Norcross. He still 
worked at the shipyard, he read far into the night 
about the war, about geology, about religion, he 
wrote long letters to Harvey Westcott, Tie sent 
abroad endless inquiries for Joe Daggett. That was 
a passionate activity. He was always talking about 
Joe. He would abandon talk of geology, religion, 
war or the ladies, his favorite subjects, to suddenly 
seize and express some new idea about Joe Dag- 
gett. Later politics alternated with Joe in his talk, 
but, to be perfectly frank, he would not refuse con- 
versation on any subject under the sun. 

How seriously Tom took his religion 1 In con- 
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versation he was religiously skeptical but he had 
nevertheless a strong religious nature. The ascetic 
battled within him with the sensuous. But he was 
weary with people's petty delusions as to the advan- 
tages to be had both on earth and in the hereafter 
from the steadfast practice of hypocrisy. He was 
angry with the lip devotion of men to principles 
which they were too gross even to comprehend. 
Angry not only with lip devotion to belief, but at 
lip devotion to skepticism, "angry with everything," 
he cried. "I'm angry with everything." 

"Ah," said he once, "a skeptic is a man who takes 
as much trouble to be a mountebank as a hypocrite 
does to cheat his way into Heaven." Having thus 
given a general disapproval to the religious ac- 
tivities of man, he broadened his thesis. He said 
modestly that all human beings were vile, all were 
doomed to vileness by the standards of their own 
consciences. "Some are so vile they even deny their 
vileness." He then commended all institutions and 
individuals devoted to the furtherance of morality 
no matter how much in error they might be. "No 
one," he cried, "realizes how sensible morality is 
as well as a man who has thought about it. People 
just memorize proverbs. This is the best a man 
can do who left his brain in cold storage at birth. 
But thinkers know that immorality is idiocy, wick- 
edness is lunacy. Thinkers! But what is a thinker? 
He is a human being, too. He also is vile and is not 
to be trusted. I like preachers and preaching. It 
is the best we can do to handle the preposterous 
question of being decent though a human being." 

Acting on his admiration for preachers and 
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preaching, Tom from time to time abandoned his 
own church, the Unitarian, and sat in other pews. 
Phil Morgan, the Congregational preacher, was 
an old friend. Phil was a thin, handsome, high 
nosed man with four children and an ancestry of 
ministers going back for five generations. On week 
days Phil and Tom frequently argued. Tom did 
most of the arguing. Phil listened and smoked a 
small briar pipe. He smoked this pipe as a matter 
of principle. It was a symbol. It showed him to 
be a fellow human being with men, not a judge. 

Tom described himself to Phil as an agnostic 
but he was too vigorous to say "I do not know" for 
long at a time. Besides, he was always leaving re- 
ligion to talk of something else. "Fruitful," he 
broke out once, "that is the thing above all else. 
Roosevelt is right. The first duty of the race is 
to perpetuate itself. Fruitfulness then is the first 
law of morality." 

How daringly, for a Shipbay man, he thought and 
spoke. He would attempt conversationally to bridle 
the stars, to harness the moonlight. In ending, per- 
haps, he would execute a mental march to the rear. 
He would renounce all ambitious enterprises. 
"Man's job is to endure the shame of being a human 
being," he would say laughingly but nevertheless 
seriously. "Let us endure to the end." 

Also Tom argued with Father O'Hara. But that 
was different. Father O'Hara was not very pro- 
found, he was not widely informed, but he was 
adroit. When you attacked him he was not there. 
When you found him again he was performing the 
motions of attack on your own rear. And then 
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he would suddenly decline battle altogether, saying 
that after all he had no more business to defend 
his religion and his church than an officer of the 
government has to construct philosophical defenses 
against the views of anarchists. His job, he 
said, was to transact the business, routine and other- 
wise of a religious organization, not to talk about 
it. He was good natured about everything. But 
while he thus declined battle and disclaimed it, the 
light of battle was always in his eye. There was 
no such thing as a victory to be had from him. He 
left you bewildered and feeling you had lost some- 
thing. 

"You are not only an intellectual flea," bawled 
Tom, "you're a trained intellectual flea. Father 
O'Hara, a disciplined flea— no, a troop of disci- 
plined fleas — ^you " 

When Tom commenced going about with Mrs. 
Parmenter scandal, of course, seized her name. She 
probably knew it and was rather amused by it all. 
Delia and Minna openly blamed Mrs. Parmenter 
from the first. Minna's eyes had a savage light I 
had not seen before. It made me think. 

Minna kept busy. It was she who opened the 
French War Relief rooms. She worked in them 
day after day. Of evenings she was generally alone 
in the big Wixon house. Often you could see lights 
there when all other lights in Shipbay were gone. 
What was she thinking and doing? Harry disap- 
peared for six weeks once that summer. There was 
talk he had met foul play but he came back smiling. 
I commenced to hear people say he was almost as 
badly involved financially as Chester Pitcher and 
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that Chester Pitcher was hopeless. I advised Harry 
to pull out and quit at whatever cost. He was polite, 
he listened attentively to me and then he went away 
and disregarded my advice as though I had never 
given it. Perhaps it was too late to pull out. 

What Minna thought of Harry's activities was 
not to be read in her face. She was cheery on the 
surface, solicitous for others. But her steady eyes 
had developed an uncomfortable way of looking at 
you without seeing you. When I went to call of an 
afternoon, as I still did, she always asked me about 
my autobiography as though it were a burning ques- 
tion of the day. I had once told her I should write 
an autobiography some day. I had told her several 
times since that I had changed my mind. It was 
curious she should forget. And then we would talk 
about Kuala Lumpur or Lambert Hall or York 
River or Aunt Minna. Or perhaps I would tell her 
again about Ship Island and Farragut. I like to tell 
that story over and over. Minna knows how I 
had a glass of wine with the Great Admiral and 
she encourages me to tell of it and laughs at me in- 
dulgently. I am on that matter like General Kelley 
on his Indian campaigns. They are more interest- 
ing to him than Caesar's and Napoleon's campaigns 
put together. I had told Minna over and over 
again that Admiral Farragut was a small man like 
Napoleon and me, that he had a strong jaw and a 
bright eye. She would always laugh softly at the 
joke about myself. Napoleon and Farragut. And 
then I would invariably add another joke. I would 
say that if I could do so without being an ass I 
would hire Sargent to paint me and Farragut sit- 
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ting at a table drinking wine together. And then 
I would add a few remarks calculated to leave 
Minna with the opinion, which I believe she 
holds, that Farragut would have been badly off 
for information about New Orleans and the Mis- 
sissippi if he hadn't had the good fortune to run 
across me. 

And then I used to talk to Minna about Josephine. 
What a perfect type of garrulous old man I am. 
Sometimes I talked about John. John was married. 
He had two children. He had bought a summer 
place over Bracken Harbor way. He and his fam- 
ily, at the time of year of which I write, could 
be expected soon to arrive north for the summer. 
And my sister Mary would return north soon, too. 
It seemed good to me to have Goodwins of all ages 
moving about the world, taking part in its affairs. 
And then I would realize Minna was looking at me 
without seeing me. 

I, by the way, had been living some months with 
Tom down in the old Glenwood house. We joined 
our bachelor forces when my sister Mary left for 
Pinehurst. Mary always goes away from Shipbay 
for the spring. Theoretically I go, too. Prac- 
tically I become each year more averse to lea^ng. 
I postpone departure. That year I did not leave 
at all. I told Mary her descriptions of warm, 
sunny, lazy days were delightful but living with Tom 
in Shipbay suited me very well. The arrangement 
suited him, too. It gave him somebody day or 
night he could talk to. 

John and Tom continued to view each other with 
suspicion and with veiled hostility. This was mani- 
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fest when John visited us two days over Easter. 
John, in his heart, considered the Glenwood-Pitcher 
shipyard a wild-cat scheme. I confess that hope was 
a larger element in the organization than I like 
to see. I, however, have always liked speculation. 
That is why my son John now has a fortune to 
guard. It would take the lifetimes of three con- 
servative men like John to gather my fortune. That 
is my point. John's is this, though he does not 
say it, that his father was just a lucky fool — heigh 
ho! Perhaps he is right. John further considers 
talk about geology and religion a waste of time. 
You can see he was not exactly at home with Tom 
and me. I wonder where he got such severity. Not 
from Josephine or me. 

John, after he returned to Boston, wrote me, 
with something like agony showing between lines, 
that Chester Pitcher had joined a party- of "thieves" 
who proposed to reorganize the old Tiger Mill and 
put it into the munitions business. The Tiger Mill 
had been a saw factory, then a steam pump fac- 
tory. It was not exactly suited to anything. It was 
located in Worcester. Our firm had once financed 
it, "but will not do so now," wrote John firmly. I 
was concerned about Chester for I trust John's 
judgment. John wrote later referring to the Tiger 
Mill as that "hive of crooks." 

But spring came and the summer. Mary returned 
from the South and I moved back to Tom Reed 
Street. John's children and their mother arrived 
at Bracken Harbor, I forgot temporarily about 
Pitcher and the Tiger Mill. General Kelley or 
Mary and I crossed of afternoons on the ferry and 
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walked up to see my grandchildren. I am a fond 
grandparent but I do not go to stay over night in 
John's house. His wife is filled with every virtue, 
but she hates tobacco smoke. One cannot even get 
a glass of sherry in her house. 

General Kelley, by the way, took up about this 
time a new enterprise. He was attempting to get 
the name of Bonart Street changed back to Elm 
Street. Bonart was a rich man who had been mayor 
of Shipbay and had died. 

"The parvenu 1" the General sneered at Bonart; 
"the parvenu." 

I mentioned mildly that Bonart was dead. 

"That's the worst of it," shouted the General. 
"Not only a parvenu, but a dead parvenu! The 
name hasn't even the advantage of being up-to-date. 
And he couldn't bear to lose at poker. I've played 
with him myself. I know." And the General 
thumped his ebony cane on the pavement abreast the 
Civil War monument where we were standing in the 
soft northern summer sunlight. The whole country 
was now wreathed in blossom and beautiful beyond 
dreams. Presently Tom whirled by in his new 
car accompanied by Mrs. Parmenter. 

"Handsome woman," said the General pulling his 
gray mustache and looking appreciatively after Mrs. 
Parmenter. Suddenly I saw that the General in 
spite of the broken veins in his nose and cheeks, his 
short breath, his tobacco stained black teeth still 
was — ^shall I say a potential lover? Or is that 
too definite? Shall I say only that he appreciated 
pretty women ? And so do I. I feel vague stirrings 
of delight when one passes. Oh, if only Josephine 
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were here to laugh with and at mel She under- 
stood and sympathized even with a man's necessity 
to be an ass. Most women do. 

"Upon my word, I never felt younger," said the 
General presently. "I never enjoyed myself more 
fully." 

I had not seen much of Tom recently. I had 
been busy with my grandson Josiah and finally had 
taken him on a motor trip to Montreal. But I 
had heard talk about him and Mrs. Parmenter. 

**Do you know Parmenter?" I asked. 

"Known him for years," the General replied, 
"sometimes it seems like centuries. Funny you don't 
know him. He's been coming up for years to 
Bracken Harbor. Spends all his time telling about 
the first Peary Arctic expedition. He went, you 
know — only thing he ever did except marry a rich, 
young and handsome wife." 

"Is he an old man?" 

"Not as bad as you and me," said the General 
grimly. "Sixty, maybe ; totters on his feet, though, 
sort of weaves like a tree in the wind. I always 
notice it when he takes a cocktail. And he's always 
taking 'em. His wife " 

But we were interrupted by the halt of Tom's 
machine on the bridge. Now it was backing toward 
us. Tam Hubbard, more untidy than even his wont, 
was occupying the chauffeur's seat in the new car. 
Tom and Mrs. Parmenter were in the rear seat. 
She was a pretty, sallow woman with very bright 
eyes. Tom was waving all his hands at us, smiling 
with all his teeth and bellowing indistinguishable 
messages. 
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"Mrs. Parmenter wants you to come over to tea," 
he bawled as the car stopped. He stood up too 
soon. The car when it stopped threw him half 
down in Mrs. Parmenter's lap. With the single- 
ness of purpose peculiar to him Tom continued to 
address us with warm greetings and to smile and 
wave his hands at us, while he extricated himself 
from Mrs. Parmenter's lap. He was radiant. 

Mrs. Parmenter steadied him with both gloved 
hands and laughed musically. She was fragile look- 
ing and curiously handsome. She wore a mock- 
ing, half dreamy expression of countenance. There 
was that about her that might have been termed 
spoiled and willful and yet there was a generous 
kindness in her mien. She was beautifully gowned 
and somehow gave the effect of being extraordinarily 
precious. That is an inimitable effect and a birth- 
right. But beyond and above all that was an air 
of foreignness. She might have been a tenth part 
Jewess. That would explain it, her brilliance, her 
faint air of being foreign. The General and I ac- 
cepted her invitation and climbed into the car. In 
a trice we were whisked down to the ferry, two old 
men, one young one and a young woman. Say 
what you will, beautiful young women come to men 
of all ages out of the regions of magic and delight 
and romance. As we went across the Shipbay River 
we could hear the sounds of the labor of men in the 
new Glenwood-Pitcher yard. There was the rattle 
of pneumatic riveters, the clank of punch and shear, 
the dull thud and swish of a steam hammer. Tom 
beamed on us with delight and waved at "our" yard 
with a proprietor's pride. It was the gesture of 
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the Lord Almighty claiming the Universe. We were 
all very merry and very clever. How wise and 
witty a pretty woman makes us all 1 

When we were up the hill and were sitting on 
the porch Parmenter came in. It now seems very 
strange that I had never seen him in all the twenty 
years he had been coming to Bracken Harbor. He 
was a tall man with a square, weather beaten face 
and a gray mustache. Obviously he had been a 
man of great physical strength but he had a curious 
totter in his step. He talked much, pointing his 
talk frequendy with experiences of Arctic travel. 
I presume his wife might have found this tiresome 
in time. I had a feeling that he might refer end- 
lessly to the same experiences. There are limits, 
I presume, to even a wife's patience in such mat- 
ters. Mrs. Parmenter had heard I was a collector 
of etchings and she took Tom and me to see two 
new etchings she had just had from Haskell. Tom 
was enchanted with them. He said he was going to 
collect etchings himself, etchings just like this. He 
wanted to know Haskell. 

Was he that handsome bald headed chap he saw 
over at Bath? Well, well — ^wonderful, wonderful I 

Tom pulled his mustache thoughtfully and moved 
forward and back from the print. One was a picture 
of a Maine fishing village with ramshackle houses 
on a rocky shore and nets drying in the sun. The 
other was of a gnarled and twisted dwarf pine which 
clung to a granite headland. Grim and vital both 
of them were — true pieces out of the seashore life 
of this stem northern land. 

We had returned to the drawing-room and were 
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drinking sherry and listening to General Kelley's 
comment on the Balkan situation when the telephone 

"Yes, Mr. Tom Glenwood is here. 

"Yes — ^yes, who is dead? 

"Yes — ^who ? — ^who ? 

"Chester Pitcher is dead," said Mrs. Parmenter 
turning around very slowly, her face paler than 
usual " — you know, Tom, we saw him just as we 
left Shipbay. He almost came home with us — ^he — 
it can't 

"Who is this?" she said into the telephone shrilly. 
"It can't be. Doctor Lesser? But we just saw him 
a half hour ago — he — ^yes — I'll tell him." 

Tom's hands had dropped to his side. 

"It's all my fault," he said heavily. His face was 
set and gloomy. "I ought not to have left him. I 
knew he had something on his mind. Where's Tam ? 
I must have my car. Good-night, Grace; come on, 
Jackie! I never do anything right. People al- 
ways die around me. It is terrible. Poor Chet " 

And Tom waved his hands disconsolately and looked 
everywhere for his gloves while Mrs. Parmenter 
with a quiet efficiency had his motor car come to the 
door. 

A half hour later Tom, the General, Dr. Lesser 
and I stood together in an old Pitcher bedroom 
overlooking the sea. Chester Pitcher's body lay be- 
fore us on a high old-fashioned bed. A bullet had 
passed apparently through the center of his heart. 
With that heavy and slightly ridiculous formality 
peculiar to him, Chester had dressed himself for his 
last earthly act in immaculate evening dress. He 
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did not look elegant any more in death than in life, 
only pathetically eager to be elegant. His face was 
white and bloodless in death as in life and expres- 
sionless. A revolver lay beside him on the bed. A 
letter addressed in a clear and untrembling hand 
to Tom Glenwood lay on a chair beside him. 

I soon left the room. Tom was reading the letter. 

"Call me if I can help," I said. "I am going 
home." 

On a nearby corner I met Minna. By the pro- 
found melancholy gravity of her steady eyes I knew 
she knew what had occurred. 

"Is Tom there?" she asked, sighing heavily. 

"Yes." 

"They were telephoning everywhere " 

"We were at Mrs. Parmenter's," I said, "at tea." 

"Oh I" she replied without emotion but I thought 
her eyes narrowed their pupils very slightly. Her 
eyes were steady, her lips were red and full. 



CHAPTER XX 

"Luck changes." — ^Tom Glenwood. 

TOM'S gifts of publicity are impressive. His 
acts, his thoughts, his fears and hopes climb 
to church spires and shout themselves hoarse 
asking attention. Even things that never did and 
never will happen add volume to the talk about Tom, 
Tom does not mean it so, he does not need to. I 
was about to say he was a natural politician. It 
is not so bad as that, however. Or should I say 
it is worse? He is too positive, too honest, too 
unwilling to compromise to be a perfect politician. 
Yet he is one of those people who may succeed in 
politics immensely because of his qualities, his per- 
sonality, his gift of publicity. And then Tom has 
the faculty of being always in the vortex of activity. 
That is worth something in politics. Nothing can 
happen in Shipbay without him. He has no talent 
for an uneventful life. If he retired to a Trappist 
monastery for contemplation, there would be mur- 
der or arson, a love affair or a robbery in it. He 
is, I am inclined to believe, a typical American. 

These, my reflections, are the result of considering 
the great pother about bankruptcy that ran about 
Shipbay for a fortnight after Chester Pitcher's 
death, the dramatic allayment of these disturbances, 
the celebrated adventure in being stabbed which 
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Tom enjoyed and the uncelebrated adventure of 
being envied which he passed through without be- 
ing conscious of it. The stabbing was perfect as a 
sample of the unstudied eventfulness of Tom's life. 
He had no more occasion to be stabbed than a 
bishop— nevertheless he was stabbed. He was 
stabbed while motoring absent mindedly with an- 
other man's wife. That made it perfect. 

The Glenwood-Pitcher Corporation appeared in 
talk for two weeks in the character of a probable 
bankrupt. Bankrupts do not often appear in public 
thus until the petition of bankruptcy is filed. They 
keep things quiet. It is the nature of things that 
this should be so. To permit yourself to be called 
a bankrupt is perilously near to being one. Bob 
Doven even published these rumors about Tom in 
the Shipbay Sea Call. Everybody knew anyway, 
said he, and what everybody knows you might as 
well publish. Tom might have denied everything 
but he literally never thought of it. Without think- 
ing of it, Tom instinctively saw he had best let the 
rumors of his bankruptcy go. When it was already 
too late, I told him that his credit was ruined. 

"Ha," he replied thoughtfully. "Ha!" He was 
silent for a time. 

"The only thing to do now," he said oracularly, 
"is to let things get worse. Then I'll redeem them 
in what you might call a resounding manner— easy 
thing." 

"But can you?" I asked cynically. 

Tom seemed not to hear me. 

"I've got to select a tombstone for Chester," he 
said absently. "How red headed the little Rankin 
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boy is! School — Chester wanted him in a good 
school. No schools are good, Jackie — ^none. No- 
body knows anything about education." 

The town had been full of talk of Tom's bank- 
ruptcy before Chester Pitcher's body was cold in 
death. It was true the Sea Call only recorded what 
every one was saying, true that Bob Doven had 
committed no breach of Tom's or any man's con- 
fidence in printing what he had printed. How the 
town came to be saying what they were saying is 
another question. Bob Doven said it was EUing- 
wood who kept the talk going. 

I did not at any time enjoy the privilege of read- 
ing Chester Pitcher's last letter to Tom which lay 
on the chair beside Chester's body the day he killed 
himself. Its contents were of the secrets which Tom 
strove to keep locked in his mind. Nevertheless, 
I gradually came to know piecemeal that the letter 
confirmed, as far as it went, all that the Shipbay 
Sea Call published to every one the following after- 
noon. There was, in addition, I had reason later 
to believe, a request about the Rankin boy who 
looked so extraordinarily like Chester Pitcher, 

Mrs. Rankin, by the way, had a new lover those 
days in the person of the tall captain of the May 
Ella of Bangor. I am a cold blooded old man my- 
self but there are times when my fellow townsmen 
and townswomen make me shiver. Every time I 
see Mrs. Rankin is one of them. But how pretty 
she is, how white her teeth are, what pretty ways 
she has. Chester Pitcher's death appeared to bother 
her very litde. Rankin, however, was filled with 
grief. He never suspected Chester of wronging 
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him. He only remembered that Chester, like Tom, 
had set him up in business. 

I find in my scrap book a clipping from the Ship- 
bay Sea Call announcing Chester Pitcher's death. 
There had been no local news so startling since 1872 
when Mayor Curtis was shot by Jim Grant. I give 
the clipping below. 

Dr. Chester Pitcher a SuicroE and Bankrupt 



SCION OF OLD SHIPBAY FAMILY DIES BY OWN HAND — RASH 

ACT COMMITTED IN FIT OF DESPERATION OVER 

BUSINESS — HAD SUSTAINED IMMENSE LOSSES 



Last evening at about five o'clock Dr. Chester Pitdier 
committed suicide by shooting himself through the heart as 
he lay on the bed of his great grandfather in the family 
mansion on King's Way. He was alone. The only perscms 
who heard the shot were Dr. Frederick Lesser of this city 
and his wife. Dr. and Mrs. Lesser knocked at Pitcher's 
front door. No answer came. They entered. The down- 
stairs front bed-room door was open. Dr. Lesser called and 
then passed through the doorway of the bed-room. He 
found on the bed the body of Dr. Pitcher and a revolver. 
A letter addressed to Mr. Tom Glenwood lay on a nearby 
chair. 

Dr. Pitcher was dead. His clothing was scordied on the 
breast. Dr. Lesser at once telephoned the police. Coroner 
Egbert was summoned. The coroner's jury returned a 
verdict of death from suicide. 

Dr. Pitcher was 36 years old, a graduate of Harvard 
University and the Jefferson Medical School. He was the 
last male representative of an ancient Shipbay family of 
ship owners and shipbuilders. He was Consul in Lima, 
Peru, for two years and had travelled extensively. 

It was stated by the Hon. Leboeuf Norcross last evening 
that four generations of Pitchers had died in the bed upon 
which deceased lay. 
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The late Dr. Pitcher is understood to have suffered 
immense losses in the recent failure of the Tiger Mills of 
Worcester, a munition enterprise having contracts with the 
Russian Government. Also he is reported to have suffered 
losses in speculation in Bethlehem and U. S. Steel. It is 
further stated on good authority that the Glenwood-Pitcher 
yard and Mr. Tom Glenwood, personally, have lost through 
connection with the enterprises of Dr. Pitcher. It is 
freely predicted on the streets to-day that the Glenwood- 
Pitcher Shipyard will ask for receivers. 

Mr. Harry Wixon arrived in Shipbay this morning and 
was much agitated at the news of the death of his life- 
long friend Doctor Pitcher. He also was associated in 
business affairs with deceased. 

Mr. Tom Glenwood when seen this afternoon preferred 
to talk of the personal qualities of Dr. Pitcher and could not 
be brought to talk of the prospects of the Glenwood-Pitcher 
yard or his personal financial losses. He was obviously much 
affected and depressed by the untimely death of his partner 
and friend and spoke feelingly of his good qualities and of 
old days and old families. 

Mr. Beechwood, manager of the Glenwood-Pitcher yard, 
when interviewed by the Sea Call representative said the 
future would tell and that he preferred always to take an 
optimistic view. 

Funeral services will be held for Dr. Pitcher at King 
Street Congregational Church to-morrow at 10 a. m. 

Tom and I had had no immediate opportunity to 
talk of Tom's business affairs. Tom as executor, 
partner and friend to deceased was in charge of 
Chester's funeral and of his house, there being no 
near relatives. It was melancholy business and Tom 
transacted every particle of it to slow music, in 
due form and in deep dejection of spirit. He was 
as hearty in mourning as in merriment or melancholy. 
Whatever he did he did robustly. He would make 
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no exception of the disposal of poor Chester's body 
and his estate. Tom was as philosophical and as 
gloomy as Hamlet and immensely painstaking. His 
own business simply could not be considered. Bank- 
ruptcy — it could wait. Besides, there wouldn't be 
any. 

Precisely what the Sea Call had meant when it 
stated the Glenwood-Pitcher yard was hit hard was 
not, consequently, clear to me at once. I remem- 
bered, however, that Tom had mentioned with- 
drawals of funds by Chester. I remembered reports 
of Chester's and Harry's activities in speculation. 
Doubtless Harry would turn out in time to have 
been crippled financially, too. 

"Well, at any rate," thought I, "my son John's 
judgment is vindicated. He's no fool. And it may 
teach them all a lesson — all except Chester." 

Tom having exhausted with vigorous observance 
the forms and occasions of grief, came at length to 
me asking counsel in business matters. I supposed 
his condition, from what I had heard beforehand, 
poor. But he was cheerful and mild in temper and 
entirely unworried. This surprised me. Was he 
insane ? Did he think money wasn't any use ? And 
the idea of young Maine men one after another 
going bankrupt in a season in which money grew 
upon the bushes I It was too painful. 

I was astonished at the facts Tom revealed and 
of which he spoke so complacently. Chester not only 
had withdrawn all the funds advanced to finance the 
shipyard, he had personally borrowed money from 
Tom. Nobody but Tom would have permitted this. 
Beechwood knew nothing of it. 
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"It would have killed Beechwood," said Tom 
musingly. "I didn't have the heart to tell him. 
That's one secret I kept." 

"How about Harry?" I asked. 

"I lent him money, too," said Tom mildly, 
"about," and here he took out his note book, "eighty 
thousand dollars. I presume that's gone. Harry 
must be near the ragged edge." 

"Good God I" I said, jumping up and walking 
about. "What does that mean?" If Tom would 
not be interested in his own affairs, I felt I must be. 

"The Sea Call thinks it means bankruptcy," said 
Tom still mildly. I remember looking at him cur- 
iously. And was this the young man who used 
such tragic tones in discussing small matters? A 
cigarette hung absently from the corner of his 
mouth, he wandered vaguely about the room with- 
out waving his hands. In short, he did not, for 
him, seem very much interested. 

"And so Harry is hit, too?" I questioned. 

"It serves me right. I'm a fool, Jackie," he said 
in a mild voice not usual to him and disregarding 
my question. "I haven't the iron mould of spirit 
necessary to win success." 

This remark seemed to show anguish of spirit. I 
felt better. A New Englander about to face bank- 
ruptcy ought to show anguish. That is what anguish 
is for. 

I am afraid I was not very gentle with Tom. 
I agreed with him that he was a fool. I told him 
he needed a guardian. I said I wanted to kick 
him. 

He listened to me with great composure. When 
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I finished I found he was laughing. He said he 
agreed with everything I said. I felt angry. In- 
stead of asking searching questions I fumed. 

"But you see what's up, don't you?" Tom said 
sitting down and filling his pipe and disregarding 
my wrath. "You see, don't you? George Elling- 
wood wants to buy the Glenwood yard just as he 
bought my father's house from my mother when she 
had to sell. He wants to buy it cheap. He has 
squeezed money out of that infernal sardine fac- 
tory that stinks up the town so horribly and he 
thinks now he can force me to sell my shipyard 
to him at a loss, almost a complete loss, by talk. 
Then he'll have all the Glenwood property there 
ever was. He sent word to me this morning, said 
he was willing to talk to me. I could come see him 
any time I liked. That was the word he sent. He 
agrees with you; he thinks I'm a fool. See him 
any time — ugh I A Glenwood seeing an EUing- 
wood !" Now at last Tom seemed to feel genuine 
interest in his affairs. "It's he that's behind the 
bankruptcy talk," said Tom. 

^ "I won't sell," Tom said finally and softly. "I'll 
die first. And now I've got an appointment. Fve 
got to go. So long, old chap 1 See you later." 

I was astonished. I had not yet given him my 
advice. Perhaps he thought It would be more 
mature advice If he got it later. I talked with my 
sister Mary. 

"The fool! I shall have to rescue him," I said 
with indignation and disrelish, for to do it I knew 
I should have to battle royally with my son John. 
John would have his own ideas as to the wisdom 
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of financing the Glenwood-Pitcher Corporation. He 
had often pointed out, what I already knew, that 
Shipbay was too far north for steel ship building. 
He would say Tom was a gambler. 

"I shall have to go to Boston," I said dolorously. 
I was dolorous, for after all I am getting old and 
it is harder to put my son John on his back in a 
contest of wills than it used to be. 

"I'm not so sure you'll need to go," replied Mary. 
"Tom's much cleverer than any of you older men 
realize. A plain, transparent, talkative, honest man 
always deceives other men, even other talkative men, 
like you. You think he is either a fool or a knave. 
Didn't you hear him say he was a fool ? A genuine 
fool would never say that. He couldn't; he wouldn't 
know it." 

I didn't agree with her. "Lending eighty thou- 
sand dollars to Harry 1" I snorted. "Good God!" 

In the late afternoon I met Minna walking up 
Bluff Avenue on the way home from the French 
War Relief. Harry had gone away again. I was 
feeling savage and I remember thinking hopefully 
that perhaps he had got under a falling brick some 
place. It would simplify things. If he went on 
this way he would soon be bankrupt like Chester 
Pitcher; perhaps, indeed, he was already bankrupt. 
And he would bankrupt Tom, too. 

Minna took me home for a cup of tea. She was, 
as always, handsome and charming but now, for the 
first time, she was not only slender but fragile in 
appearance. Her cheeks were transparently white. 
I had never seen her like that. Nor had I ever 
seen her so reserved. 
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"You are working too hard," I said. 

"I saw you at Chester Pitcher's funeral," she 
replied, disregarding my remark. "Life is terrible. 
Death is terrible." 

"I saw you," I replied. "You talk like Tom only 
you mean it for an hour or two. He means it for, 
say, fifteen minutes. You should be outdoors more." 

She sighed heavily and looked out the open win- 
dow at the sparkling sea. 

"Tom was fearfully discouraged. Did you hear 
him talking to Philip Morgan, not about the uncer- 
tainty of life but the uncertainty of death, as though 
that were the tragedy of life?" Minna was smiling 
at me but her eyes were bright, hard and unnatural. 

I said I had heard. 

"And now he is going bankrupt? Is it true?" she 
questioned. "You know Harry borrowed money 
from him. It is frightful." 

I waved my spoon in negation. "Not bankrupt 
while I live," I heard myself saying. This was news 
to me. I had not thought hitherto of interposing my 
life between Tom and insolvency. I was astonished 
at myself. I felt foolish. I saw myself in a new 
light. Was this the retired banker speaking? 

"That's like you," said Minna patting my 
splotched hand with a hand very slender and white 
and soft. "That's like you, loyal and true." 

I wriggled uncomfortably. I felt I might possi- 
bly turn out to be a liar. Also I felt I hadn't suf- 
ficiently taken John into account. 

"And it's like you to look so embarrassed on being 
caught planning a noble act," said Minna in a soft 
hoarse voice. 
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"Tell me about Mrs. Parmenter," she said pres- 
ently. Her voice had changed. It was hard. "I 
think she's sweet. But I don't know her. I've just 
seen her. She was at the funeral, you know. 
Awfully good looking. They say Tom adores her." 

I was conscious that Minna was watching me 
narrowly. I am an ass but at least I know enough 
not to praise one woman to another. There may be 
times when it does but there are more when it 
doesn't. 

"She collects etchings," I said non-commltally. 
"Had two new prints from Haskell the other night. 
Delightful things ! Do you know I have a new one, 
a Pannell?" 

But I presume Minna had found out from me 
what she wanted to know, whatever it was. Women 
do. I went home after a time with a friendly 
"good-night. Uncle Jackie 1" in my ears and a boyish 
little slap on my back. It made me walk briskly 
and swagger a little. I presume Minna found out 
I liked Mrs. Parmenter. I presume she found out 
I thought after all Tom was as well paying atten- 
tion to one married woman as another — ^perhaps 
better. 

A swagger is a thing not intended to be done by 
an old man with one short leg. That was how it 
happened I fell over my own doorstep. When I 
got in the house I felt a bit upset and Mary was 
for having me in bed while she sent for Doctor 
Lesser. 

I declined both these attentions and put in a 
long distance call for John in Boston. It was as 
well I should commence things at once. 
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Suddenly Tom burst in. He had forgotten all 
misfortunes and difficulties, his face was radiant. He 
pulled me up on my feet and danced about me. I 
felt irritated. 

"It's all fine, Jackie," he roared. "It's all right, 
all, all. Money ! — the world is full of it — ah. Aunt 
Mary — let me hug you I Hooray 1" And now he 
and my sister did something like a tango. "Hur- 
ray!" It was all splendid. What it was, was all 
splendid, I didn't yet know. Tom presently spilled 
the contents of the library table onto the floor. Also 
he knocked inadvertently a pair of unfinished woolen 
socks intended eventually for a French soldier into 
the fire we had lighted against the cold of a windy 
summer evening. An odor of burnt wool assailed us. 

Mary screeched in protest. Tom released her and 
fell to picking things out of the fireplace and off 
the floor and to putting them away in wrong places. 

"How is all, all right?" I demanded. 

"Aunt Mary, I'm a cow, I'm a mule that wants 
to be a lap dog — ^let me! Damn — I'm so sorry, 
Aunt Mary!" 

"How?" I urged. 

"Well, I fixed it," he said, tying one of his shoes 
as he talked. One was always untied. "I fixed it." 
He stood up, threw his shoulders back, lighted a 
cigar. What a powerful, heavy frame he had, I 
remember thinking. "I fixed it." Confidence radi- 
ated from him. 

"How?" I roared. "How?" 

"Well," he said shamefacedly, "you know boards 
of directors have several members. I thought of 
Will Overall and Joe Abrams and went to see them." 
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"But why should they help you?'* I asked puz- 
zled. 

Will Overall was a shrewd old-fashioned Yankee, 
the model on whom Nathan Glenwood had started 
his career as assistant to cook on a schooner. He 
was more human than you might expect from his 
history. He might help. 

Joe Abrams was the Hebrew who owned the Ship- 
bay Department Store. He was a small, good 
natured, suave man with deformed feet, very bright 
eyes and a family of seven children who seemed 
likely to own the town before they died. 

"Why should they help you?" I repeated. 

"Sh 1" grinned Tom in mock secrecy. 

"We're making money. I forgot to tell you that, 
did I not ? You ought to have asked me. I showed 
'em our books. We're making money. These 
stories to the contrary are lies. I'll tell you a 
secret, we made a mistake in our bid, at least Beech- 
wood says it was a mistake, it was too high. The 
Norwegian accepted. He would accept anything, 
you know. He wants ships. I have promised 
Abrams and Overall part of Chester Pitcher's stock 
at par. We are going to make perhaps thirty per- 
cent, certainly fifteen this year. They will support 
me now. But I tell Beechwood we are crooks. 
Crooks made into honest men by a rise of prices. 
Or fools. Think of not being able to say whether 
you had been rescued by your own stupidity or your 
own crookedness — Hal But it is all right. The 
prices are only fair, after all. We are honest men 
in spite of ourselves." 

Mary laughed. I felt, I own, a little sheepish. 
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'1 was just telephoning to Boston to arrange help 
for you there," I said. 

Tom grasped my hand and tears came to his 
eyes. "Like you, Jackie!" he bawled, "like you, old 
man." 

"What did I tell you about a man always being 
fuddled by straightforwardness?" asked Mary. 
"You look, Jack, as though you were drugged." 

Just then my son John was announced as ready 
to talk to me by long distance. I said to him I just 
wanted to know how the children were. He seemed 
puzzled. He insisted I should tell him several times 
I was well. Finally I slammed the receiver into 
the rack. 

"Are two directors enough?" I asked after 
thought. 

"Ample," grinned Tom, blowing smoke. "Ample. 
Nobody but EUingwood really opposes me. Old 
Mattee is malevolent by nature but Mattee wouldn't 
lose a cent even to hurt somebody. Norcross — ^well, 
old Leboeuf just wants votes. You know if I'm 
to run the yard I'm his friend, for I may be able 
to influence votes; if it's EUingwood, then he's for 
EUingwood." 

"Leboeuf's wife hates you because you don't 
marry her daughter," laughed Mary. "Better not 
trust Leboeuf. He might be influenced by his 
wife." 

Tom blushed. Delia's feelings for Tom had long 
been obvious. I failed to see why he had not suc- 
cumbed to her charm. I told him so. He merely 
looked collapsed like a derby hat you have stepped 
on. I told him Delia was charming and lustrous and 
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lovely. Tom did not reply. I suspected him of 
thinking of Minna. I remarked young men are 
idiots. He concurred heartily. "All men are 
idiots," he added heavily. 

The directors' meeting of the Shipbay National 
Bank which came next day was agreeably dramatic 
to me. I had strolled down Main Street about three 
in order not to miss anything. The directors' room 
of the Shipbay National Bank fronts ostentatiously 
on Main Street. The financial elect of Shipbay 
were already around a mahogany table in this room. 
It is their custom to meet thus in the public eye. 
Leboeuf Norcross sat at the head of the table 
with his handsome head thrown back in a decora- 
tive pose. His life has been a long series of poses. 
He goes from one pose to another with lightning 
rapidity. From time to time he shook his white 
mane of hair. His swarthy face was animated. I 
saw why he had been reelected to Congress all those 
years. You could easily forget he had no intellect 
or backbone; he had looks, he had fluency. 

"I callate you'd never know what a fool he is 
from his looks," said a dry voice in my ear. It was 
Captain Redmond Gaey. "How's Mary?" He al- 
ways asked about her although she with equal faith- 
fulness avoided asking about him. 

"Would you believe him possible if you didn't 
know him. Jack?" asked Red. 

We two stood gazing. Something of importance 
was obviously going forward. I, of course, knew 
what it was. Bob Doven came up. We could see 
Tom strolling absent mindedly about the directors' 
room smoking a cigar. He seemed very little inter- 
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ested. *Mr. Mattee was talking through his dirty 
white beard. His furtive eyes were rolling. Will 
Overall seemed almost asleep in his arm chair. Joe 
Abrams's bright eyes traveled actively from face 
to face, all the alertness and guile of endless He- 
brew ancestors in his appearance. But there was, 
nevertheless, a curious look of beneficence about 
Abrams. George EUingwood exuded an air of false 
heartiness. 

Will Overall seemed to awake slowly. He put 
his hands out gently and appeared to talk while he 
yawned. Joe Abrams moved to stand at his 
shoulder. Leboeuf apparently was galvanized with 
astonishment at what Will was saying. EUIng- 
wood's face took on a pained look. 

It was already over. 

Tom turned about and came jubilantly out of the 
room. Bob Doven wanted to know what was hap- 
pening. Before Tom had half told him Bob was 
edging towards the Sea Call office. 

"Great stuff, Mr. Goodwin 1 Great stuff 1" Bob 
called to me over his shoulder. Obviously he was 
under the mesmeric influence of "copy." 

Tom joined Red Gaey and me and we three 
strolled up the stairs to the Shipbay Club prelimi- 
nary to a glass of rum and water. Red Gaey talked. 
Tom beamed and smiled and smote his knee. Red 
told us he had made six hundred thousand dollars 
that year from schooners. Then he turned to other 
people. 

"Leboeuf's a quarter French Canadian, you 
know," he said savagely. **But that's not the trouble 
with him. Trouble is he has a backbone like boiled 
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asparagus. His father 1 You remember him, 
Jackie ?" Gaey spoke always in the crabbed accent 
of a Maine seaman. 

"His father," he went on, "there was a man for 
you ; a man and a seaman. He ran the blockade of 
the Southern ports during the Civil War. It was 
cutting the throat of his own people, it was treason 
and he did it for money 1 Mercenary? Yes, but 
he was a seaman and a man. My father hated him, 
every one did. He never dared to return to Ship- 
bay in daylight himself. They'd have hanged him. 
You were away all those years, Jackie, but I presume 
you heard. By Godfrey 1 only time I ever saw a 
Maine crowd angry en masse was when they heard 
he'd been here and got away again. And now his 
son is a Congressman because he don't believe any- 
thing and don't know anything and won't stand for 
anything. Isn't it like the America of to-day to 
have a man like that for its Congressman?" 

Talk of this sort appealed immensely to Tom. 
While he took a second and third rum and hot water 
he seized the conversational bone from Red and 
talked of the war. He said we ought to be in it. 
He oracularly demanded that the country act like 
a man. And acting like a man reminded him of Joe 
Daggett. He hadn't heard a word. 

"I'm corresponding with the wide world," he said 
gloomily. "There's just one more chance. He may 
have been picked up by the barque Hammerfest. 
She's due in Auckland next month. Just a chance 
in ten thousand." 

Emerging two hours later from the rooms of the 
Shipbay Club, Tom and I were shanghaied by the 
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ladles of the French War Relief into their work 
rooms just opposite. We there rolled some very 
awkward bandages for French soldiers under direc- 
tion of Mrs. Parmenter, who surprised not only us 
but herself by being there. Minna had just gone. 
Doubtless the bandages had all to be done over. 
And then Tom waved his hand, a kind of magic 
gesture. Wouldn't we go for a drive? We would, 
of course. 

Tam Hubbard brought the car, we were whisked 
away at a pace undreamed of by the fathers whose 
last resting place on the Rabbit's Ear Tom, with 
characteristically bizarre taste, wanted Mrs. Par- 
menter to see. Tom was exuberant. The horizon 
was the nearest thing he could see. He was out of 
bankruptcy. Bob Doven was head-lining it. Bob 
had sent him word about it. Tom mentally walked 
on air, he swam, he flew, he talked and .talked. 

"Mattee is a moral filter. Everything that is 
rotten is deposited in him and nobody ever cleans 
the filter. Nobody could. 

"Norcross doesn't know anything but the direc- 
tion of the wind and sometimes he's wrong about 
that. The wind never blows both ways at once in 
the same place. Norcross is under the impression 
it does. 

"Ellingwood doesn't only double cross you, he 
treble and quadruple crosses you. Everything he 
says means three or four things. He's the smartest 
man in the state. He's always behind three barbed 
wire fences. You can't reach him — ^but I did. I 
used the cutting pliers of naivete and made a frontal 
attack. Behold, I have conquered the citadel that 
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doesn't exist. I have located the thing that hasn't 
a location. I am free — ha 1" and he waved his hand 
at the steel backed tide, at the shrill cries of the 
gulls, at the gray mists on the water, at the creaking 
blocks of a five-masted schooner just in from the 
sea. He seemed choked with emotion. The car had 
stopped. Tom commenced speaking of his ances- 
tors. "A strange lot," he said heavily, waving at 
his ancestors' graves. "Probably not an honest man 
there. But all robust and loving or I shouldn't 
be here. Loving — that's the quality to save a race." 

And now entered that clown of fortune. Matt 
Wright. He, after all, was simply sold by his star. 
Tom got use of what happened. What happened 
emphasized his emergence from bankruptcy. Being 
stabbed proved a sounding board for his solvency. 
Matt Wright got nothing. 

First I saw a roughly dressed man approaching 
us. It was Matt Wright. It was his schooner that 
had the creaking blocks. He was on his way back 
to her. If he had been sober when he landed he 
had obviously remedied that defect. 

Tom went on talking. He forgot that Tam and I 
were there. **How lovely it is here 1 Do you remem- 
ber " his voice was too poignant. Perhaps he 

had forgotten Mrs. Parmenter, too, although he 
was bellowing into her ear. He may have been 
thinking of Minna. He had the tone of voice he 
used in speaking of her. 

I observed to myself that Matt Wright was lurch- 
ing and walking unsteadily. "Maine prohibition," 
sneered I to myself. 

Tom went on talking. You would have needed 
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to fire a cannon to attract his attention. And you 
would have needed to hit Mrs. Parmenter with the 
ball to get hers. I believe it had occurred to her 
that life with Tom would have been very different 
from life with Mr. Parmenter. Mrs. Parmenter 
had her back turned to Matt. Tambourine Hub- 
bard with unusual energy had hidden his head under 
the hood of the motor car. He was adjusting some- 
thing. 

Matt now made a sudden rush. He had a sailor's 
sheath knife in his hand. It is too preposterous 
to do things like that in a New England grave- 
yard. Things like that are for movie scenes in 
mutinies and on Texas ranches and in Sicily. I felt 
not only alarmed but indignant. It was a distinct 
violation of the proprieties. I called out. Tom 
turned half around and the knife struck him in the 
shoulder. Surprise and a little terror gave way to a 
curious look of exultation in his face. He was en- 
joying it. Think of it I I forgot impropriety and 
danger. I wanted to laugh. 

As for Matt Wright, he had fallen as he struck 
the blow and the knife had gone rattling away over 
the stones. Tarn Hubbard piled on top of him. 
Matt commenced to weep. The high line of tragedy 
always collapses in Maine. An assassin who weeps I 
Think of it. "The only crimes people can be busi- 
nesslike and convincing about in Maine are rob- 
bery and seduction," says Tom. Perhaps it is true. 

Tam Hubbard shook Wright as you might a dead 
rabbit. Matt had already ceased to sob. He was 
asleep. He did not move when Tam got oflf him but 
lay there on the stones. 
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"I'm damned," said Tom reflectively looking at 
Matt, while Mrs. Parmenter with unexpected com- 
petence and coolness attempted to bind up his arm. 
People now commenced to arrive and to ask ques- 
tions. Tom had turned pale, he was bleeding and 
I could see his knees shake. He assumed an air 
of boisterous unconcern. Obviously he was enjoy- 
ing himself. He was in the center of things. He 
couldn't help it, he felt at home there. Mrs. Par- 
menter would be talked about but Tom never 
thought of that. 

"No harm," he said cheerily, "just a little cut, ac- 
cidental, purely accidental.'* 

One of Shipbay's two policemen took the unfor- 
tunate Matt Wright and we drove towards Tom's 
house. We overtook Dr. Lesser on the way and 
carried him with us. We met Mrs. Leboeuf Nor- 
cross at the gate. She stopped us with an imperious 
hand. She had seen Tom's improvised bandages 
and wanted news. We gave her a little. She spread 
word about town, word of Tom and an unknown 
man oS a schooner in a drunken brawl. I suspect 
her of saying Mrs. Parmenter had been rescued by 
one of the men from the other. Perhaps, however, 
that was the triumphant invention of Miss Cicily 
Crane. 

Tom was about town the next day, his arm in 
a sling. The Shipbay Sea Call was about, too, with 
news of Tom's remarkable financial vindication. Un- 
fortunately the Sea Call, an evening paper, had gone 
to press too early to contain an account of the row on 
the Rabbit's Ear. But Shipbay rang with talk. 
Tom was the "cynosure of all eyes.'* Astonishing 
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statements were made about Mrs. Parmenter. My 
own presence at the stabbing was completely lost 
in the implications of Mrs. Parmenter's presence. 

At noon Minna called me up by telephone. Would 
I tell her all about it? Her voice was hard. I 
did tell her all and I had the feeling I was suspected 
of disingenuousness, of concealing something. 

In the meantime, Harry Wixon, as I have said, 
had been away from Shipbay again. He did me 
the honor, on the occasion of his return, to permit 
me to be the first that should see him. He had 
seen Mary in Boston and knew I would be alone. 
He came on the midnight train from Boston and 
didn't want, he said, to frighten Minna by un- 
expectedly appearing. He routed me out conse- 
quently and asked me, through the open window, to 
furnish him a lodging. He was delighted to see 
me. He was smiling, debonair, cheerful. We in 
Shipbay had heard strange stories about Harry's 
various absences. There was supposed to be a 
woman in New York and the like. I told him to 
come in. Presently we were face to face in my 
room. I went back to bed in my dressing gown, he 
puffed cigarettes airily and made jokes. I think I 
did not say much. I did not feel very cordial. No- 
body at my age would at that time of night. Nobody 
but Harry would expect him to. 

**Saw EUingwood in Portland," he said laughing, 
"he said something about somebody stabbing Tom — 
said the stories going about were worse than the 
old ones, Mrs. Parmenter instead of Minna now. 
Wonder what Minna thinks!" 

Harry's voice had a meaning intonation, insolent 
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and insinuating. I was to understand that he always 
had believed the worst of Minna and Tom and that 
he now believed the worst of Mrs. Parmenter. 

That was the most shocking thing any one ever 
said to me. I thought how vilely he had treated 
Minna. I thought how splendidly she had acted. I 
thought how he had borrowed money from Tom. I 
presume I was not exactly judicial. 

I got up and went to my bureau. I wanted my 
Colt's revolver which had lain loaded and idle for 
years there in a drawer. I took it out and wiped 
it off, though I could not see it for rage. I tried its 
hammer and trigger carefully. Then I looked 
around. Harry had risen and was watching me. His 
face was white, his hair stood on end. I remem- 
bered now Tom often said what a coward Harry 
always had been. 

"Sit down," I heard myself saying coldly. I 
gazed at him and my mind, with a curious clearness, 
seemed to disassemble him, to separate straw from 
chaff, Wixon from Kelley and Goodwin back to his 
great grandparents. I knew them all. 

He sat down and pretended to laugh. It was 
a desperate pretense. 

"If I were you," said I, "I'd be careful what I 
said. You know, Harry, I'm an old man and my 
life matters very little anyway. Being hanged for 
murder would not shorten my life much— Minna 
is as pure as snow. There is no manlier man in 
Maine than Tom. Mrs. Parmenter is blameless." 

But it was useless to talk. Harry understood me 
perfectly. And now he was horribly frightened. I 
might kill him. It was grotesque. 
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"Anything you like, Jackie," he said with a be- 
seeching note in his voice, a note of sordid fear — 
and yet even then with a trace of insolence. 

"And even if I failed to kill you, Tom would kill 
you, if he heard what you said — ^he'd shoot you like 
a dog — ^you know that," I went on. 

Harry nodded brightly and cheerfully as though 
agreeing with me on some light conversational point 
but his face had still a ghastly pallor. 

I wiped the gun with my dressing gown but did 
not put it away. Great beads of perspiration rolled 
off Harry's forehead. He was trying to light a 
cigarette but his hands fumbled. 

"Uncle Jackie," he cried suddenly, his voice 
cackling and broken, "for God's sake put the gun 
up — put it up— it drives me mad — oh I oh I oh I" and 
a sob shook him; he collapsed on the bed. 

Was ever there a stranger scene? A little lame 
old man getting toward eighty, in his dressing gown, 
holding a huge revolver. A slender, elegantly 
dressed man of thirty in hysterical collapse. Matt 
Wright drunk seemed like a sensible man alongside 
of us. What had come over Shipbay? Suddenly I 
saw it all in a moment of vision. It was the war in 
Europe upsetting the wide world, driving men and 
women mad; burning, killing, ruining. I put the 
gun in the drawer. 

"Yes," said Harry simply after a long silence, 
"yes, I know there is nobody like Tom. But you've 
never been tortured. You do not think of a man 
loving a woman he is unfaithful to." 

I was struck in a heap with astonishment. Was 
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he saying he still loved Minna ? Was he saying he 
was mad with jealousy? It was preposterous. 

"Let's go to bed," I said in a heavy voice of 
compassion. Harry always roused compassion. 

Of course, I did not tell Tom of this experience 
with Harry. 

Tom rapidly mended from his wound. He con- 
tinued in glorious spirits. He regarded stabbing 
and bankruptcy as the amusing hazards of an active 
life. Wasn't Minna lovely? Wasn't Mrs. Par- 
menter lovely, too ? Poor Chester Pitcher, perhaps 
he wasn't really bankrupt, you never could tell. And 
anyway he should have the. finest tomb in the Pitcher 
lot. Harry perhaps would sooii redeem his losses. 
Tom hoped so. Luck is always changing. And 
Tom would pull his short mustache. 

Tom was ready to cry hurrah for anybody those 
days. He called old wheezing Marie Digsby to 
serve glasses of port to every one who came to 
the house. He took people in bands to see the 
shipyard. The two freighters there were now far 
advanced in construction. A steady roar of pneu- 
matic hammers, a clank of punches, odors of grease 
and tar filled the air. Tom even temporarily took 
an optimistic view of the war. He was willing to 
assume that Harvey Westcott probably had not yet 
been wounded. He said he expected any day to hear 
good news from Joe Daggett. The war might after 
all end in five years instead of ten. His brother Nat 
and Will Burgess were coming to visit him. A vessel 
would soon be launched. He wanted more contracts, 
wanted his country to go to war, wanted compan- 
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ionship, wanted life, friends, everything. He was, 
in fact, a healthy young man still afloat on the seas 
of hope, still warm with confidence and strength. 

I, like Tom, was in a period of elation. My 
grandchildren and I had long and glorious after- 
noons together. My son John and I found conmion 
ground in cod fishing that summer and the warm 
weather was now at its height. My ears had at 
last been so deafened by the long din of the noise of 
wars in distant parts of the world that I could dis- 
regard it and be happy. At last I was even ac- 
customed to Minna's tragic face. For Minna to 
wear a tragic mask came to seem just life. I ceased 
to read it, ceased temporarily to speculate on the 
passions that dwelt within her. 






CHAPTER XXI 

"To correctly delineate the human being, you must make 
him an ass; the more asinine the more nearly correct." 

— ^ToM Glenwood. 

I LIKE the past. Sometimes I regret the future, 
but never the past. The past is secure, while 
the future still flaps wildly about in the winds 
of chance. The battle of the Somme or Gettys- 
burg is fuller of meaning for me now than aU the 
battles that may come in the future. I respect 
what has happened more than what may happen. 

And how quickly the past forms. It seemed to 
me Tom was about to have his first steel launching 
before we had stopped talking of his return from 
Alaska. And yet it had been more than two years 
since that winter day when he descended so ex- 
uberantly on Shipbay and nearly thirteen years since 
he first left Shipbay as a boy. Now at last Will 
Burgess was to visit Tom and Tom's brother Nat 
was also to come to Shipbay for a visit. Tom had 
made it a great point that both Nat and Will Bur- 
gess should see his first launching. 

Will Burgess was a huge, blonde man, quiet, con- 
servative, thoughtful. Everybody liked him. 

Nat was a smaller man than Tom, but, like him, 
he was heavy set, active, energetic and talkative. 
Nat was in some respects more picturesque than 
Tom. He was unbelievably sunburned, he was said 
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to have a Mexican wife in Mexico, he spent money 
like the sailor he once had been and he had, said 
rumor, vast quantities of money from oil interests 
in Tampico to which he made vague if frequent 
reference. But above all else Nat was a liar. No 
occasion was too small to adorn with some fan- 
tastic fiction, supposititiously based on his own per- 
sonal experiences. 

"Falsehood is his screen and camouflage even as 
frankness is mine," said Tom unabashed. "I have 
the best camouflage. I deceive more people than he. 
I tell the truth. The best lie and the most uncon- 
ventional statement is the plain unvarnished truth." 

Will and Nat were widely entertained in the male 
social circles of Shipbay. The Shipbay Club gave 
a poker party and a lobster supper at the private 
dining-room of the Cosmopolitan. The female 
circles were becoming shy of Tom and Tom's guests, 
however. Even Polly Barton did not try to enter- 
tain them. She had her daughter to think of, she 
said. And you never could foretell when Tom would 
involve you in a scandal or a riot by the simple act 
of speaking to you. Mrs. Parmenter, however, 
"took a chance," as she expressed it. Parmenter was 
requisitioned to mix them a great many cocktails 
of afternoons and she kept Tom and Will and Nat 
to dinner afterwards a half dozen times. But Mrs. 
Parmenter came from Boston and could afford to be 
talked about. People in Shipbay could not. 

The first launching was to be a great event. To 
say that is like remarking that rain is wet. I men- 
tion it only because the reader may, as it were, never 
have seen rain. 
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The Norwegian had come to Shipbay for the 
launching, flushed now with immense successes. He 
was one of those lucky gamblers who had got aboard 
the financial elevator just before it went up and 
I presume it was natural he should think he raised 
the elevator himself. He radiated confidence; no- 
body, not even Tom, could overshadow him. The 
sun shone out of a cloudless sky; I am sure he 
thought it did so for him. The meadows across the 
river were bright with flowers, the river shone like 
molten silver. Those were for him, too. 

How good it was, to see the old Glenwood house 
wide open again to summer breezes, said Shipbay 
people on the day of the launching. Within, banks 
of sandwiches and cakes lay on tables and side- 
boards. A great bowl had been filled with punch, 
bottles of champagne lay in tubs of ice. 

A hundred yards away a wooden stand had been 
erected at the bow of the ship for Stella Duvell, the 
sponsor, and her party, Tom had been supervising 
the building and decorating of that stand for three 
days. As he worked Tom wished aloud for Harvey 
Westcott and Joe Daggett. He had asked Stella 
Duvell to act as sponsor, he said, because her young 
man was one of those noble enough to voluntarily 
go to France. He made picturesque figures of speech 
to show his contempt for himself and me and all 
of us chaps still at home. And while he talked 
the stand went up and was covered with bunting. 

To stand alone looking up at the great steel hull 
of the new ship. The City of Shipbay, as she was to 
be called, was to be dwarfed. Man has learned 
to contrive instruments so immensely more massive 
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and powerful than himself that they take the dig- 
nity away from man. That is what Tom said. 

"Man," cried he later, "is to a ship as a flea 
on a dog is to the dog. If the flea were as in- 
tellectual as man he would navigate a dog about 
the world as man does a ship. But he doesn't. He 
has no control, no brains. He is a fool." 

This was about as hearty an endorsement of the 
intellect of man as I ever heard Tom make. Fol- 
lowing the enunciation of this idea he pulled down 
all the bunting on the launching stand and had it 
rearranged. 

All the little polite circle of Shipbay's most se- 
lect society gathered on that stand, Bartons, Wix- 
ons, Norcrosses, Goodwins, Parmenters, Cranes, 
Sandbornes, Glenwoods; perhaps a hundred in all, 
men, women and children. 

Along the waterfront and thronpng the shipyard 
was the whole remaining population of the little city 
of Shipbay. Parents or grandparents herded eager 
flocks of children. Even the oldest inhabitants, and 
men live to be very old in Shipbay, tottered down to 
points of vantage on pier heads. 

Most conspicuous of all, most observed of all, 
most at home in being observed was Tom. He stood 
under a shining silk hat beside Stella Duvell, coach- 
ing her. What a figure in Shipbay talk Tom was 
in those days. No one that day was so much talked 
of as he, not even the sponsor. He was a bankrupt 
and a millionaire, he was a satyr and a debauchee, 
he was as pure as winter moonlight, he was a fool 
and a wise man. So went the talk. No man could 
arrange to be so much talked about; to be so dis- 
cussed is a gift and a misfortune. 
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Alongside Tom and Stella, the Norwegian chatted 
with Mrs. Leboeuf Norcross. Minna and Harry 
and I stood behind them. Harry was debonair, 
slender and immaculate ; Minna was very lovely but 
she wore a shadowed face. Under the stand and 
under the ship, Beechwood flitted about like a gnat 
with spectacles, peering into things, darting through 
a maze of timbers, shores, jacks. It was none of 
his business what happened under the ship but you 
would not have suspected that from his actions. 
McNary and the master shipwright, a crabbed little 
man who wished Noll Cromwell could rise out of 
his grave to rebuke the present generation as he had 
rebuked the Cavaliers and the Irish, stood in serene 
silence at the head of the ways. 

The master shipwright presently blew a long blast 
on a silver whistle. 

"The first rally," said Tom to Stella in sten- 
torian^tones. Every one could hear him. Minna, 
Harry and I were behind him. Nat was deep in 
some amazing lie for Mrs. Parmenter's entertain- 
ment. Instantly came a wild, disorderly, yet reson- 
ant, chorus composed of the sounds of some hun- 
dreds of iron hammers beating fiercely on wooden 
wedges. All our nostrils dilated. Something seized 
our throats. 

"Minna," Tom bawled in her ear and mine 
through the roar, "that's the first rally — stand on 
the rail and lean on Jackie." 

A smell of tallow was on the warm air, a breath 
of excitement swept over us, we were in the heart 
of one of those strange storms of mass emotion. 
We on the stand rearranged ourselves each to bet- 
ter his view. The roar of the hammers waxed and 
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waned. Launchings are always like that : you can no 
more disregard the emotional appeal of rallyings 
up than you can disregard fife and drum or the bag- 
pipes. 

Again the silver whistle sounded. Now the ham- 
mers sank to a sudden and shocking silence. 

"It's as though they had been hammering the keys 
of a great organ," said Stella Duvell with red 
cheeks. 

"Do you hear that, McNary?" bawled Tom over 
the rail of the stand. "Miss Duvell says it's as 
though you were playing an organ," and he waved 
his hand. 

"Aye," said McNary quietly, "a grand organ, 
too, with two hundred players and two thousand 
keys. A verra nice Idea." 

"I wish Harvey Westcott could be here," whis- 
pered Minna, looking at Stella Duvell. "If I were 
he, I'd as soon miss my own wedding as this." The 
cloud had lifted from her countenance and I re- 
member thinking she had never been so beautiful. 
She had forgotten herself, forgotten what she knew 
and hoped and feared, her face was all alight with 
enthusiasm. 

I nodded and looked about. It was for Shipbay 
a great crowd that had gathered to see go overboard 
the first steel ship ever launched there and it was 
an excited crowd. Slow as are our emotions Ship- 
bay is always roused by launchings. All happenings, 
indeed, in the province of shipping are like notes of 
a bugle to us. Have not my father's fathers for 
eight generations heard the sound of Shipbay rally- 
ings up ? And before that they were English, which 
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is to say Islanders and sea-faring men. How should 
not news of ships rouse us? 

Again the silvery whistle. Again the shipwrights 
were beating, as it were, upon our nerves with the 
echoings of their mauls, again they simultaneously 
and startlingly returned to silence. Tears were In 
Minna's eyes. 

"We're ready, sir," said McNary, In a small 
voice. I think Tom raised his arm and hand. He 
would. The grating of saws began and then came 
a crash and rattle of parting timber, the sharp click 
of a champagne bottle on a steel prow, the pungent 
odor of spirits and an island of steel was avalanching 
to the sea. Fast and faster the great mass went, 
arousing as she went sensations of an unspeakable 
nature in those who watched. Every person's imagi- 
nation suddenly flowered. We saw things not as 
they are, but as possessing a deeper significance, as 
being symbolic. Steam whistles far and near 
sounded, steam tugs, the ferry, the Boston boat, the 
big tramp at anchor in the stream, the destroyer 
below her. Cheers ran irregularly along the water- 
front, jagged, unorganized, wild cheers. Tom's 
face was unabashedly in tears. 

"Splendid I" he was crying, "splendid, Stella! 
Splendid, McNary I Good work, BeechwoodI" 
And then Minna had taken Tom's hand. Her face 
was alight again. She and he had forgotten every- 
thing save ships and the sea and above all else each 
other. 

Stella and the Norwegian went down the gang- 
way arm in arm. Tom and Minna followed. On- 
ward to the old Glenwood house, onward to merri- 
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ment and laughter. Harry came last, apparently 
amiable, happy, sociable. In front of him was Mrs. 
Parmenter listening to still other unedited adven- 
tures of Nat's. 

"Isn't the Norwegian a bully old walrus?" Harry 
asked me airily. "A chap in New York says he's 
made twenty millions. Bought every bottom he 
could get hold of two years ago. Bought and mort- 
gaged and bought more — that's the way. Wouldn't 
think how easy it is, would you? And drink 1 You 
ought to see him. Twenty-seven cocktails in an hour. 
That was on a wager. He doesn't do it every hour. 
And women I Uncle Jackie, I'm ashamed to tell 
you. Nine mistresses — same chap told me as told 
me about the cocktails; all true, too, I know. Chap's 
no slouch himself. 

"I'm in for a win, myself," he went on light- 
heartedly. "I'm in on Bethlehem. It's gone too 
high. Uncle Jackie. I'm betting it's too high, far 
too high. I've sold short." 

"You better stop," I said savagely and I was 
about to give him more good advice. Perhaps it 
would not even then have been too late. And per- 
haps he would have taken it — and perhaps he 
wouldn't. How much hangs on perhaps I He must 
have noticed Tom and Minna. What did he think 
of that? Was his heart filled with sullen anger? 
Who knows? 

Delia Norcross crooked her pretty fingers at me. 
Like any old man, I ran to her and postponed fur- 
ther advice to Harry. I remembered afterward 
what Harry had told me about Bethlehem. I re- 
membered also how jealousy had once before lain 
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unsuspected under his suave and smiling exterior. 
It is no use to blame Harry much. He, like the 
rest of us, does God's will. As for Bethlehem, the 
whole nation had been engaged in speculative enter- 
prises born of the war. And, indeed, America has 
always been engaged in hazardous undertakings. 
She is by the nature of her origin peopled with ad- 
venturous people and the descendants of adventurous 
people. America is Eldorado, the land of gold and 
dreams. Now, through the great war, Americans 
were growing rich as never before. They were be- 
coming rich as by the power of magic. My old 
friend Captain Gaey had been transformed in two 
years from a poor man weighted down with mort- 
gages to a millionaire by the freights earned with a 
half dozen ancient schooners. Into the hands of 
Tom Glenwood, my son John, the furnaceman, the 
cook and every man fell money. I thought of the 
Civil War, of Leboeuf Norcross's father, the bold 
and desperate blockade runner. How paltry his 
winnings seemed now. Leboeuf made more sitting 
at his desk by lending the use of his father's profits 
to hungry entrepreneurs. And here was I at the 
launching talking to the pretty granddaughter of 
the old blockade runner. How slim and pretty 
and soft eyed she was. She was sleek like a quail 
or a doe. Why did not Tom marry her and be 
done with it? Why did he hang on the words of 
another's wife ? Look at him now. He had again 
forgotten all women but Minna, had forgotten even 
Mrs. Parmenter. 

"Delia," I said, "you are very pretty to-day.'* It 
was true, but I was thinking the gimlet eyes of the 
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Misses Crane were riveted on Tom and Minna. 
Nothing could be concealed from their penetrating 
glances. 

"Oh, Uncle Jackie I" cried Delia curtsying in an 
old fashioned and slightly affected way for my com- 
pliment. "Have you heard? Harvey Westcott is 
coming home in the autumn. And his wagon or 
ambulance or whatever you call it was inspected 
by General Joffre. And General Joffre shook hands 
with them all and chatted with Harvey, Stella and 
the Bishop both had cables yesterday. The wed- 
ding is to be in the autumn." 

I said something about Maine autumn commenc- 
ing in August and asked in what part of the autumn 
Harvey would arrive; and when was the wedding; 
and wasn't Stella handsome? To none of these 
questions did I have time to receive answer. 

"Your health, Uncle Jackie I Delia I" I heard 
Tom bellowing and looking across I saw him, the 
Norwegian, Minna and Stella raising their glasses 
towards us. 

"This," cried Leboeuf Norcross, pushed to a 
chair by Harry Wixon and Walter Sandborne amid 
cries of "speech, speech I" "this," and he ran his 
elegant fingers through his long gray hair, "this is 
one of the most momentous days in the history of 
Shipbay." 

Now we shall have oratory, thought I ironically. 
Tom winked at me. Mrs. Parmenter grimaced. 

"It will go down in our annals," went on Leboeuf, 
"with the night Colonel Glenwood called out the 
militia to repel a landing party of British bluejackets 
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in the war of 18 12. To-day is in itself already an 
anniversary because of what has happened here. 
It will never be forgotten. And now Tom Glen- 
wood has elected to make it doubly significant in 
Shipbay. More ships are to follow ships. Tom 
has requested me to announce to this assemblage 
of his friends — " Leboeuf here looked over the 
crowded room and waited with oratorical instinct 
for the exact moment. The summer perfumes of 
an old New England orchard blew in at the windows. 

"I have to announce," Leboeuf went on slowly, 
"that Tom Glenwood and Mr. Nygaard of Chris- 
tiania, Norway, have signed a contract for the build- 
ing of five additional steel ships. Mr. Nygaard, 
who is the managing director of his firm, is with us 
here to-day. I have to propose three cheers for 
him and Tom Glenwood, the truest friend Shipbay 
has ever had I" 

A spontaneous burst of cheering and applause 
filled the Glenwood house and spread outside. The 
news spread too. Soon we heard cheering in the 
shipyard. Conversation was, for Maine, feverish 
and gay. Corks popped, wine bubbled. 

Our launching party that day lasted for a long 
time. A Shipbay launching is always a robust party 
and this one marked an epoch, the epoch of steel. 
We had come prepared to have fun, a lot of fun. 
It took most of the day to complete our fun. We 
danced in the great hall, we ate, we drank, we 
laughed. Tom and Minna danced together, danced 
and danced and still danced. Harry stood by the 
punch bowl, always smiling sociably. Mrs. Parmen- 
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ter divided herself between Will Burgess and Nat 
Glenwood. Parmenter told every one who would 
listen about Peary's first trip to the Arctic. 

When Tom and Minna ceased dancing they came 
to talk to Mary and me. And now the flush of their 
enthusiasm died. Her face became shadowed again. 
Tom was still wonderfully gay, he bubbled, he told 
his inmost thoughts, he told us how superior we all 
were to Chinamen, Alaskans and Europeans. He 
animadverted upon the rich, he praised humble folks 
and simple. 

"A strange part is, he means it," laughed Minna 
caressingly and with care, for a moment, again gone 
from her face. "He means it. He thinks he would 
like being poor. He at once pities and admires him- 
self when he tells how he and Will Burgess and Joe 
Daggett cooked meals and washed their own socks 
— ^but I must go. Aunt Mary, you and Unde Jackie 
take me home with you. I see you are ready to 
go." 

As we left, the music was still sounding merrily 
from the hall of the old Glenwood house and Tom 
stood at the gate waving his hand. All of us in 
the car were silent. The great hull of the new ship, 
The City of Shipbay, had been brought alongside 
the pier, a pier at which had lain in the old days 
schooners and full rigged ships and barques. The 
City of Shipbay would go south to travel the earth 
for a period and finally lay her bones forever on a 
reef or be blown to a mangled wreck by a torpedo 
and go down, down to the uttermost depths of the 
sea. How like she was to a human being in this. 
She would have life and death. The sun danced 
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on Shipbay River, wild flowers shone in meadows 
about the granite ledges. 

"Wouldn't we all like a drive over the Umcolus 
bridge and up the long hill?" I asked Mary and 
Minna. 

It appeared we all would. 

When we came back to the Wixon house an hour 
later the maid ran hastily out. 

"Mr. Wixon is on the phone, Mrs. Wixon, and 
waiting. You are just in time." 

Minna had insisted we should come have tea. She 
came to us presently looking preoccupied. 

"He's off for New York," she said. 

"Who?" I asked. 

"Harry. He says his brokers have wired him 
to come. He says we're bankrupt," and she laughed 
a little uncertainly. "He says it's Bethlehem. But 
you never can tell. He " 

"I know," I said. "I know. Do you think he 
really is? Bethlehem is up, away up. How much was 
he short?" 

Minna shrugged her shoulders. "He tells me 
very little," she replied dryly and went inside to re« 
turn presently with her war knitting. Minna had 
brought the porch habit from the York River. This 
was one day she could indulge it. Maine has few 
really warm days. What a day to be young in, 
thought I. The fruit blossoms were like a glowing 
mist on the trees. The purple ocean slept under a 
purple coverlet of haze. The distant surf spoke 
with hushed and measured voice. 

"Tom is so fine about the shipyard, don't you 
think?" said Minna presently, a faint reminder of 
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the glow and enthusiasm of the day rising to her 
cheek. 

"Splendid, only rash," I said. 

"Spoken like a Yankee banker," she laughed. 
"Call him bold instead of rash, Jackie, dear — heigh 
ho — and what a silly world, all fighting and cheating 
and making love. There are people like Tom who 
would be noble. But, oh, the flesh is weak; I know 
mine is weak, too," and she hung her head. "But 
Tom is right, the worst thing at present is ourselves, 
we cannot even make up our minds to fight for our- 
selves. We are of an ignoble generation." 

At this time the battle of the Somme was on, its 
guns were thundering so as to be heard around the 
world, its bugles calling to all young men. 

And so conversation went that afternoon. Minna 
quoted Tom to me this and Tom that. She was 
obviously not preoccupied with fears of the bank- 
ruptcy of her own husband. Had she forgotten 
Mrs. Parmenter? We should have ended as we 
always did on Kuala Lumpur,.! presume, only my 
sister seized the situation and talked of thirty-five 
or forty other matters at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty words a minute. Later she and I went 
home to a shad dinner and I drank a bottle of port 
and thought about young Harry Wixon and sent 
for an etching by Whistler which I could now afl[ord 
because "Steel" had gone up. 

Was Harry really bankrupt, then? I asked my- 
self. The Wixon family to end sol I was his 
father's friend and knew his grandfather when the 
Wixon yard had six berths filled with building ships. 
Perhaps those old Wixon ships and schooners still 
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sailed the seas, testimony to the integrity of ancient 
Shipbay shipwrights, making fortunes still for 
owners. The Wixon yard had long now been aban- 
doned and was but an area of rotting sawdust and 
launching ways past which the sparkling river 
poured idly. Not even the great shipping boom 
could bring the Wixon yard to life, for the cunning 
and vigor was gone from Wixon hands. 

I went to my bookcase and took down the history 
of Shipbay and was about opening it when the house 
was invaded by Tom. He was as exuberant as a 
westerly gale. Wasn't all wonderful? all I all I 
Minna, wasn't she like a flower? He had never 
seen so fine a day, so fine an evening after so fine 
a day. 

"Ah, Aunt Mary, you have the secret of youth," 
and he clasped her heartily to his breast. He waved 
his hands. Trouble disappeared, the past disap- 
peared. Harry's troubles? Tom conjured up a 
resplendent future for Harry and brought it into our 
presence. He waved his hands, he lighted a cigar, 
he wandered aimlessly about striking tables and 
chairs with his legs and not knowing it. He was 
with the Olympians. He had had his first launching. 

"Did you see Minna?" he cried enthusiastically. 
"Gad I it was like showing her her first rose. She 
stood on tiptoe all day to see. God, Aunt Mary, 
I'd paint her if I were a painter. I'd paint and 
paint and paint her," and he commenced to caper 
about. He was doing what he himself described as 
dancing. He looked like a trained bear. Certainly 
he was unique amongst Shipbay shipbuilders, unique 
amongst not only New Englanders but human beings. 
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A New Englander, in particular, had no right to 
turn out like that. He might have been by his 
actions a drunken, half crazy Frenchman who 
thought himself absolutely alone. 

But it had been a great day. Every one agreed 
to that. It was the five ships yet to build that put 
the final touch on things. More ships yet to build I 
What a magic phrase that was in Shipbayl So 
strongly magic that the celebration evoked was de- 
scribed by the Sea Call as an "orgie of delight." 
So let it stand. 

But the day was not over. The telephone rang. 

"Tom Glenwood there ?" 

"Yes," 

"We have a telegram for him." 

I motioned him to the receiver. 

Suddenly a great shout came from Tom. "Joe 
Daggett is safe I Hear me, Jackie, safe I He's 
cabled from Auckland I" He threw the instrument 
on the floor, kicked over the litde table — "Jackie, 
Mary — ^kiss me — ^Joe Daggett I Good Joe Dag^ 
getti Where's Will? Where's every one? 

Hurry " his voice choked. He could hardly 

speak. "Telephone Minna " 



CHAPTER XXII 

"I have no ruling passion. I am ruled by all passions." 

— ^ToM Glenwood. 

THERE is no way to retire from business ex- 
cept to retire into your grave. Business pur- 
sues you to all other resorts. When the 
burden of my own business passed to my son John's 
willing shoulders, I conmienced being a professional 
administrator of other people's business without 
remuneration. Looking out for trust funds and 
widows' and orphans' estates takes all my time. I 
am shocked at the power of the human conscience. 
It forces me, for example, to worry about other 
people's money. Therefore I hate being a trustee. 
But one cannot ask the dead to reconsider, any more 
than one can ask them to be interviewed. I should 
like, by the way, to be interviewed after death. 
"Think of being able to spit upon the world one 
last time I" cries Tom. But I should not do that. 
I have, after all, had a full and good life. I should 
like to say so in one last after death interview. I 
should like to say how sweet Josephine was and 
what a comfort a son is. I should like to make it 
clear that I am satisfied with what I've had. 

In the mid-sununer of 191 6 I went on a journey 
to the South to attend to other people's business. 
I went to arrange for the establishment of an 
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orphan asylum in a city where a deceased friend 
had made a fortune. I tried to persuade General 
Kelley to go with me but failed. He was risking 
court-martial and making the Sea Call famous all 
over New England by permitting himself to be in- 
terviewed twice a week by Bob Doven on the sub- 
ject of the Battle of the Somme. At the end of 
each interview Bob exhorted America to declare 
war. He used the General's arguments. The Gen- 
eral was unwilling to give up the privilege of thus 
expressing himself. Besides, Shipbay is delightful 
in summer. The part of North Carolina I visited 
is not. My only objection to the place was that my 
friend Burson hadn't waited until winter to die in 
it. It would be a pleasure to go there in winter. 
I nevertheless revelled in its strangeness. I prided 
myself that my faculties were very acute that I could 
still see its strangeness at seventy-six. On the out- 
skirts of the town, where I stayed in Burson's house, 
the calls of negroes came to us through the forests, 
came with strange reverberations and overtones, 
voices they were of men of a diflferent race and as 
outlandish to my ear as a temple gong or the call 
of Muezzin to prayer. 

I was busy in my leisurely way and h^ppy those 
long summer days. The South always has its charm 
and never did I feel it as in that long summer. Per- 
haps I stayed later than was necessary. Anyway I 
came home hastily. My sister Mary had wired me 
to come. It was of course true about the Wixon 
bankruptcy. I knew that before I left Shipbay, but 
details had been wanting. Tom was hit, too. 
Major Freeland, her father, was with Minna. 
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Harry was in Boston and New York settling up. 
More would be known later. In North Carolina 
I received frequent letters from my sister, but they 
contained gossip rather than information, gossip is 
entertaining — and uncertain. 

"People have talked ever since the launching 
about Tom and Minna, but not as savagely as you 
might expect," she had written once. And again: 

"Harry has never been back to Shipbay since the 
day of the launching. Tom goes to see him in Bos- 
ton. Minna says nothing and the Major dines 
every place and, except for you, is voted the young- 
est old man ever seen in Shipbay. 

"As for General Kelley, he is beauing Mrs. Par- 
menter now that Nat and Will Burgess are gone. 
Isn't that wonderful? And Tom — ^he's busy with 
the five new ships, or was until Joe Daggett came. 
Now he nurses Joe. It is pitiful to see Joe, his 
right hand gone above the wrist and his strength 
somehow gone, but not his old spirit and smile. He 
is sweet, Jackie. We all love him. Delia Norcross 
cannot look at him without tears in her eyes. If 
only she would forget Toml" 

And so you will understand I knew something 
of what went forward at home, after all. And 
now Harry wanted me to help him, wanted me to 
meet him in Boston. I think I snarled at that. But 
after all I was his father's friend as well as his own 
and his wife's. He had a right to ask me. Tradi- 
tion and memory gave the right. 

I met Harry by appointment in an old rattletrap 
Boston hotel in the Columbus Avenue district look- 
ing down a tiresome row of boarding houses. He 
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was flabby and shaken and, it soon appeared, short 
of cash. He was debonaire but his debonairness 
was an obvious, a transparent sham. He had not 
been to Shipbay. When I asked him, he said he 
would not go to Shipbay, he could not bear that 
and he shuddered. He was nervous and smoked 
incessandy. 

"But Minna?" I asked. 

"She knows where I am," he grinned and the 
ghost of his old insolence walked in his face. "I 
don't want her to see me. It would do no good. 
I telephoned her when I busted." 

I looked at him. Something in him shriveled 
and squirmed under my glance. It was his memory 
of the evening in my room and the old Colt's revol- 
ver. "Rather brutal, wasn't it?" I asked. "Didn't 
you feel a bit of a cad?" 

"We can't meet," he said, stubbornly and seri- 
ously. 

"Of course not," I agreed, "but — I promised your 
father — how badly oft are you?" 

"At least two hundred thousand short after every- 
thing is paid," he said with a sort of perverse pride 
in the magnitude of his failure. "Suppose we have 
Scotch and soda." He got up and laughed un- 
easily and rang a bell. His laughter was nervous. 
He was suffering. How should he not suffer, a 
young prince shorn of his principality? 

I lighted a cigar. "How close we all are to dis- 
aster," I said. It was night and I remembered that 
Josephine and Harry's father and I had been to- 
gether in a room a dozen blocks away one night now 
about thirty years ago. His father had been dying. 
And it was then I had promised his father to look 
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out for Harry. It came to me as it had done so 
often before, I hadn't looked out for him, that I 
didn't know how to look out for him. 

"What will you do?" I asked with those feelings 
of responsibility, tenderness and liking which always 
rose within me when I was with him. 

"I want to go a long way oflF — anything. Oh, 
I'm no good, Uncle Jackie, I know it. But I can't 
shoot myself," and he laughed feebly. "You know," 
and now he was serious, "I haven't the nerve. I 
have tried. I'm not that kind, I presume." 

"How would you like the Philippines?" 

"I'd hate to leave Shipbay for good," he said 
simply. And suddenly I saw that he loved the place 
in his way. 

"That's strange," I said. "You didn't seem that 
kind, either." 

Harry said one couldn't tell. But wouldn't I like 
to hear how the money went, how he managed to 
borrow so much ? And he was merry now and with- 
out waiting to learn whether I wanted to hear or 
not he told me all. It was a long and a sordid and 
a complicated story. I did not in the end under- 
stand it except that the nation was mad, except that 
the financial world was not a world at all, but a 
boiling, seething sky full of storm clouds, that it was 
rockets and falling stars and colliding trains. 

"I have a sugar plantation in the Philippines," I 
remember to have said after a time. "You might 
have a job assisting at things. I suppose the mana- 
ger would find a place for you. We are making 
money with the German sugar beets shut oft. Minna 
wouldn't go — ^would stay home, I presume." 

"I presume so," he said a litde wearily. "I — 
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could I go soon ? I can't go back to Shlpbay. It's 
all — ^well, Fd have to see the old place sold. That 
would be a joke in some ways, though. What a 
lark if I could only get some of my ancestors in to 
the auction." And he laughed with the old inso- 
lence. 

"They'd kick you," I said a little grimly. I felt 
savage. I was thinking of Minna. 

"When could I go to the Philippines?" he asked. 

"To-morrow," I said. "I suppose you have noth- 
ing really to wait for." 

There came a knock at the door, although it was 
midnight. 

Harry said, "Come in I" languidly, without tak- 
ing his feet oflF the ash covered table top or turning 
his head. Obviously he was accustomed to late 
visitors. 

The door opened with a curious elastic prompt- 
ness. Andy Tardee bounced into the room. Andy 
had always physically bounced. He had always 
smiled and gushed. Andy was always glad to see 
you no matter who you were or where. 

"Mr. Goodwin — Harry I" he cried ecstatically, 
holding out his hands. 

"You know Fm Mr. Glenwood's secretary?" he 
smiled. "Mr. Glenwood said I was to come to see 
you here. He knew from Miss Mary you were 
coming to see Harry to-night. He wanted you to 
know about Congress." Here Andy grinned and 
showed his astonishing array of gold teeth. 

I had vaguely nodded assent as he talked. To 
live in Shipbay and not know he was Tom's secre- 
tary would argue deafness, dumbness and blindness. 
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It would be as difficult not to know Tom or the 
Crane sisters' Pekinese dogs. The stones of Ship- 
bay Island cried out that he was Tom's secretary. 
When he walked abroad his golden smile was a 
bulletin board placarding his secretaryship. He was 
Tom's secretary, no doubt of that, he hummed it, 
whistled it, perspired it. To see him ride beside 
Tom in a motor car was a revelation in pride, in 
servility, in hero worship, in self-abasement. He 
created an atmosphere for Tom to walk in that I 
used to say was unsafe for any man. Tom had a 
curious attitude toward Andy, a mixture of melan- 
choly contempt and indulgent kindness. 

"Congress?" I asked blankly. 

"Eus," said Andy rapidly in that extraordinary 
version of the down East dialect we have achieved 
in Shipbay. "Eus, Tom's goin' to Congress, at least 
he's nominated." 

I looked at him and laughed. 

Andy grinned but his face was red with en- 
thusiasm. He took Tom as seriously as Beechwood 
takes growing rich. 

I looked at Harry. His eye glowed with en- 
thusiasm, the curious enthusiasm he, too, had al- 
ways shown for Tom. It surprised me to see a man 
enthusiastic about a person of whom he was jealous. 
I sighed. What kindled these fires of enthusiasm? 
There was something about Tom that struck young 
men. What was it? 

"I hope he wins," Harry cried, "he's splendid, 
Tom is — he ought to have — oh, well " 

"How did he get nominated and what party?'* 
I asked, interrupting. I was afraid Harry would 
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say Tom ought to have married Minna. I didn't 
want to agree with him and talk about it. But I 
did agree in my heart. 

Andy Tardee rushed into the account of every- 
thing in and around and about Tom. He took us 
the longest way about and stopped a hundred places 
en route. He told us Tom's latest jokes and about 
the box of new cravats he received from Mrs. Par- 
menter, how the Glenwood yard was handling the 
five new, steel ships and how Shipbay was now a 
western mining camp — crowded streets like New 
York, he said. I presume I smiled at that idea. 
Andy didn't notice. He was as confident of Ship- 
bay's merits as of Tom's. He told us how Tom and 
Mrs. Parmenter had run over one of the Bogdon 
children — "no serious damage, you know, but Tom's 
so tender hearted, tears streaming down his face — 
says he'll be damned if he goes riding with a woman 
for a year now. Splendid woman, Mrs. Parmenter, 
so democratic I I spent two nights there taking dic- 
tation from Tom half the night. Glass chandeliers 
in the bedrooms and mahogany bed — splendid 
woman 1" 

"And what got him into politics?" I asked after 
pulling my goatee for a time. I was annoyed. 
"What the hell got him into politics?" 

"Well, you see he employs so many men now,'* 
Andy said naively. "Somebody has to get their 
votes. The Republicans thought he could get them 
— ^you see ^" 

"What's he standing for?" I asked. 

"Oh, everything — suffrage and prohibition and 
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honesty and war — that's the trouble, they can't 
handle him on war." Here Andy looked troubled. 
"Of course I don't want to fight myself but I'm for 
war — ^kind of theoretical war. But he's for war at 
any price, a real war, Tom is. He wants war with 
Germany and Mexico and Japan. He wants uni- 
versal military service and the biggest navy in the 
world. He wants big pay and a great merchant 
marine, he wants " 

"He doesn't want much," I commented. 

A gentle rapping came at the door. Before Harry 
could move, two dark young ladies burst in. They 
were very merry and very self-possessed. It ap- 
peared they lived just next door and were members 
of the "Togs from Tokyo" chorus. They were fol- 
lowed, after an interval, by four other young ladies 
equally merry and self-possessed. I am afraid I was 
not very severe. I ordered rarebit and beer in- 
stead of withdrawing. I pretended not to notice 
that part of the conversation wherein witty and 
slightly veiled remarks implied that one Zanita, the 
darkest girl of all, kept her clothes in Harry's closet. 
At the same time I wished John and his wife could 
have seen me. It would have nearly killed them. 

"I'm going to the Philippines," said Harry when 
at last a silence fell upon our little party, which 
had been reinforced by two very sunburned young 
men just in from surveying and obviously having the 
time of their lives "seeing the town." 

"Oh I" cried the six young ladies in chorus, "not 
really I" It was like the scenes you see on the stage 
and don't believe. 
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"Yes." 

"And when? Why? Oh, don't P A volley of 
questions. 

"To-morrow," he said firmly, but he looked at 
me with a question in his eyes. 

"Yes, to-morrow," I agreed. 

I believe one of the merry girls pleaded, "Oh, 
nol" I believe one stroked my hand. I am afraid 
I enjoyed that part and I know I was embarrassed. 

"I must go now," I said finally. The clocks were 
striking two. "You'll be over for breakfast at, say, 
ten?" I asked Harry. He nodded assent and let 
me out and Andy and I walked back to my hotel. 
Andy said the girls were "peaches." He thought 
it wonderful the adventures he had. "I'm going to 
a concert, to-morrow, for example, with a man from 
Russia. Isn't that strange, romantic? And these 
girls to-night 1" He seemed to hold his breath. 

Harry and I breakfasted together at ten. He 
came looking seedy and gloomy. 

At eleven, if my son John had been watching at 
the Goodwin Trust offices, he might have seen me 
cashing a comparatively large check. My son John 
would have stopped payment if he could, doubtless, 
for as I have often explained he considered me a 
financial idiot. He considers any man an idiot who 
buys anything but bonds. 

At two Harry departed for the Philippine 
Islands. How is it possible in eight words to signify 
a journey half around the world? How feeble 
words are. He had said litde. At the very end he 
said nothing at all but wrung my hand with unusual 
fervor. I was much affected. I had a feeling he 
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was heart broken behind his insolent countenance. 
Zanita, the tall, dark-haired girl, was there to see 
him go. She, too, said very little, but her face was 
filled with maternal concern. I was surprised to 
%ee that emotion there. Did she love him, then? 
I kept thinking of his father and of his mother. I 
kept thinking of the old Wixon house to be sold to 
strangers after seven generations of Wixons had 
lived in it. And then it came to me how this, like 
so much else, was also a part of the great European 
war, even as the Battle of the Somme, then rapng. 
I thought how all things are tied together, all inter- 
dependent. The European war was an immense and 
melancholy exhibit of the strange workings of fate, 
nature, God, with its toy the human race. Or, as 
Tom once said, "It is man going forth again as he 
has through all the ages to meet his tragic fate and 
doom." And Tom, as he spoke, exhaled a great 
wreath of smoke. Tom was capable of accepting 
the most unpleasant facts if you would let him talk 
about them as he liked. 

I had been talking cynically to Harry and the 
dark-haired girl, talking cynically because I felt 
cynical. Now I was greeted by a shrill laugh from 
the young lady. It seemed to say, "One has to humor 
old men — they get ideas like that." Harry had 
fallen onto a true Maine silence. The train was 
going. Harry could not speak. 

Andy and I took the night train for Shipbay. I 
was glad to have Tom meet me with his big car next 
morning early for I was tired. Tom bellowed his 
delight to see me and shook both my hands. Tarn 
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Hubbard cautiously hoped I was well. I as 
cautiously said I was "middling" while he leisurely 
put my bag into the car. I noted with delight the 
fog and the bellowing of the distant surf. It was 
home. 

Tam Hubbard remarked that eels were extraor- 
dinarily plentiful. His accents were familiar and 
pleasing. And certainly no chauflfeur out of Maine 
was dressed like him, a mixture of fisherman and 
mechanic. Shipbay River sparkled in sunlight, a 
roar of riveting hammers came from the Glenwood 
yard, the cold fresh sea air of Maine was in my 
nostrils, a sea gull flew overhead mei;nng. Bob 
Doven ran to ask an interview for the Sea Call. 
What did I think of the financial stability of 
Europe? of the Battle of the Somme? Truly I was 
home. If the South had charmed me so did Ship- 
bay. 

Tom cordially pushed me Into his car. I almost 
fell. He seized me and held me up, absent-mindedly 
waving his other hand at all parts of Maine. He 
was as good as in Congress he told me, he was as 
good as a millionaire. He was thinking of putting 
ten more steel ships under contract; mind, ten, ten. 
"All is well now, you are home again.'' I would 
breakfast with him and Daggett, wouldn't I? They 
had counted on it. Joe was living with him. 

"Contracts — the world is full of them. Beech- 
wood and McNary are frightened." And then he 
went into a reverie and absent-mindedly sat on my 
lap and moved out of it without noticing he had done 
so. 

"Harry has gone to the Philippines," I said. 
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He didn't seem to understand me. 

"Earthly success is nothing," he remarked. How- 
ever, presently he said in melancholy tones. "In 
God's eyes Harry and I are alike." He had under- 
stood after alL 

"Really," said I— "really I" I was annoyed. I 
had expected to be listened to. 

"How magnificent Minna is," he exclaimed, as 
Tam with a violent swerve brought us up at the 
door. "I saw her last night. The Major is here; 
you knew that of course. I dined there last night. 
She is resplendent — -My God, Jackie, how con- 
temptible we all are — all except her. She alone is 
noble. The rest of us are filled with poor pitiful 
vanities, little lies." 

I suggested it was time to call in his sense of 
humor. 

"Humor 1" he bellowed. He was now in the 
deeps. The contemplation of Minna's virtues al- 
ways put him there. He was robustly and vigor- 
ously diving to the very bottom of the deeps, search- 
ing its furthest comers. 

"Now you are heroic," I grinned. "Humor 



next." 



"You are right," he said oracularly with knit eye- 
brows while Tam held open the car door. And 
then he went on while Tam continued to patiently 
hold the door. 

"Humor is the last struggle for life of a man 
drowning in the sense of his melancholy position. 
It is the psychological oxygen flask. When all else 
fails him a man laughs. The idea that a man makes 
a joke for fun is ridiculous. A joke is a melancholy 
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necessity, nay, a desperate necesuty. There are 
times when a man must joke or die, perhaps joke and 
die. Heroic I of course I am heroic Every man 
is heroic who continues alive.*' 

1 ouglit to see Minna," I said. 

^Coming to breakfast with us, she and your sis- 
ter," Tom replied, with return of freshness and 
confidence. *'Mary and Joe and I dined with her 
and the Major last night. She's splendid; serene, 
calm, controlled. I have never seen anjrthing like 
it And she talks about the Batde of the Sonune 
or the President or the kind of fool Congress is, 
you'd never guess." 

Presently over breakfast I did see that Minna's 
face, as Tom had said, was serene and controlled 
and sweet, but it was pale and tired. 

Afterwards I walked home with Minna while the 
Major and Tom went down to the shipyard and 
Joe Daggett went to sleep. Here it was autumn 
while it was still summer in the South. The yellow 
leaves were already falling through the golden light. 

"Where is he going?" Minna asked me when we 
reached her own porch. 

"The Philippines. He has a position on a sugar 
plantation," I replied. "He left yesterday after- 



noon." 



She mused unmoved for what seemed a long time, 
looking out at nothing over the gray rodcs toward 
the sea sparkling under the lovely October light. 

"I'm returning to York River next week," she 
said presently, "for good." 

I said I was very sorry, that many people in Ship- 
bay would be sorry. 
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"I shall be sorry, too," she said in a level, even 
slightly weary voice. "But I shall see you to-night." 
And she forced a bright smile to her face and I 
went away. 

She did see me that night at Tom's election 
speech. Tom has always blamed Joe Daggett and 
me for the failure of that speech. We had had an 
argument with him in the afternoon, taking the 
side, for discussion's sake, I believe, of God's good- 
ness to man and man's natural nobility. Tom crushed 
us. He went on crushing us all through the evening. 
He spoke to a thousand Shipbay men, telling them 
God was at best non-existent, at worst a tyrannical 
despot, a cheat, a sneak. He endeavored to prove 
that man was wholly vile. It was a wonderful speech 
and it was political suicide. In the election which 
occurred three days later Leboeuf Norcross was 
elected by an overwhelming majority to succeed him- 
self in Congress. He had rallied to the support of 
the Deity. He had arisen to vindicate the character 
of man, the lord of created beings. And then he 
had stood for peace and no army and no navy. That 
was a strong card in itself. Shipbay would have pre- 
ferred electing a shipbuilder to office. But you can- 
not, as the Misses Crane said, in chorus, elect an 
atheist and a misanthrope. 

Tom took his defeat philosophically; indeed, it 
scarcely interested him. Harvey Westcott came 
home from France and Tom was at once asked to 
act as his best man. The wedding day was set. Tom 
went about extolling the marriage state and making 
arrangements to do everything necessary for Har- 
vey. He made arrangements in three or four cfif- 
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ferent ways and most necessary things were so done, 
that is, in three or four four diflferent ways. There 
were serious conflicts, naturally, but Tom was serene 
and happy. He wanted to take more ship contracts 
and would have done so but for me and Beechwood. 
He felt glorious and wanted to express his con- 
fidence in things. 

And then when the wedding had passed in a great 
prolonged burst of gayety and tears and while we 
were still talking of it, Minna left us to return to 
her girlhood home on York River, where I had 
visited so long ago. At the last I said I wanted to 
go with her **to rout the old ghosts out of their 
graves." But I did not go and the day she left Tom 
and I went for a long motor drive across the hills 
and stony ridges, through juniper and pine and in 
the crisp autumn air. I had never seen him so silent 

We met Mrs. Parmenter and she stopped us to 
say good-by for the winter. She was merry and 
looked at Tom with a light in her eye, but I believe 
Tom scarcely saw her. He might have been a lay 
figure that had swallowed a phonograph. He talked 
like a man in a trance. Suddenly I had a vision of 
the weariness of Mrs. Parmenter's position. She 
was tired hearing about Admiral Peary's first Arctic 
expedition, she gave me a haunting, sensuous feeling 
that she wanted a younger man about her, one with 
lean waist and firm flesh. I felt it as a poignant 
thing that her heart was doing what is called in a 
ridiculously illogical figure of speech, yet a telling 
one, "breaking." And Tom did not even know it 
and did not care. His heart was "breaking" also 
and perhaps Harry's and Minna's and Delia Nor- 
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cross's — at the thought of so many of them I burst 
into cynical laughter. Tom and Mrs. Parmenter 
stared at me as much as to say, ''Old men are like 
that." I said nothing, thinking I should not explain 
by explaining that I was laughing because their 
hearts were breaking. I was cynical too often those 
days. 



^ 



CHAPTER XXIII 

"I pity the future, vast wars to be fought, the human race 
falling back again and again on the reef of its own vileness, 
drunkenness about to become a lost art." — ^Tom Gleswood. 

TOM'S life was not at this time or ever a clear 
straight running river with high banks and 
a definite goal. Although turgid and swift 
the current of his life followed a crooked path and 
threatened to lose itself like rivers of the Asiatic 
steppes which are absorbed drop by drop in the 
marshes into which they flow. But Tom's life 
proved to be too voluminous and dynamic to be so 
dissipated. Behold, when you thought him lost he 
was but regaining strength and direction. You could 
never instruct or control him, neither could he him- 
self do it. You could never predict his actions, 
neither could he. 

Tom astonished me when I thought nothing he 
could do would astonish me by starting a brisk corre- 
pondence with Harry Wixon. Hafry wrote 
friendly, chatty letters describing the Pacific and the 
Far East. Tom in reply dictated sheaves of Ship- 
bay news, geological chat, philosophical reflections. 
He told me they never mentioned Minna to each 
other in these letters. 

Indeed, Tom did not often mention Minna in 
conversation. He kept the little tintype of himself, 
Harry and Minna, taken when they were children in 

248 
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the Bluff Alley days, in a silver frame on his mantel- 
piece. He would sometimes look at it, sigh, fill his 
pipe and go look out the window at the snowy land- 
scape, his back to Joe Daggett and me. He would 
stand thus for a time. And then he would start 
cursing something, say, a passing neighbor, some- 
thing in the shipyard, doing a thing or not doing it 
or a steamboat. Almost anything would serve as 
a basis for an expression of dissatisfaction. 

At long intervals Tom would burst in on me say- 
ing he had a letter from Harry. He would read it 
aloud no matter who was there. General Kelley 
would be as likely to be there as not. General Kelley 
would fume and twist as Tom read. I think Tom 
liked that. I know I did. When Tom had finished, 
he would go to a window and stand there with his 
back turned until he found something to curse 
about. 

But I am forgetting to say it was winter again, 
Mary had gone to Palm Beach. Tom, Joe Daggett 
and I were keeping bachelor hall in the old Glen- 
wood house. We had asked General Kelley to join 
us. The General declined to move from his own 
house. Nevertheless, he, Red Gaey and Fred 
Lesser were much in the house with us. We occu- 
pied our minds with the science of auction bridge. 
Again Tom's house rivaled the Shipbay Club. The 
conversation was free, fiery, varied and in the main 
not very constructive. How can fiery talk be con- 
structive ? Not, however, that it was revolutionary 
talk, we were even more skeptical of revolutionaries 
than of "stand-patters." 

Minna was at York River. Shipbay never heard 
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enough of her. She was talked of fondly. She was 
wished for. Shortly after she left Shipbay the old 
Wixon house had been sold at auction to a man 
named Jenks from Boothbay, who had made a for- 
tune, like many another in those days, out of old 
(I was about to say unseaworthy) schooners. Shoals 
of young Jenkses now exuded from the Wixon house, 
shoals of inelegant relatives and friends fore- 
gathered there. I do not think these inelegant peo- 
ple were conspicuously inelegant in Shipbay, but 
Shipbay thought they were. Shipbay made acid re- 
marks about them. If the Jenks money held out 
the younger Jenkses might yet come to be highly con- 
sidered in Shipbay. And again they might not. Per- 
haps one lifetime would not be enough for that. 
Considering this fact, I once remarked cynically that 
the dizzy pinnacle of social eminence in Shipbay 
seemed hardly worth scaling. 

"You are attacking the foundations of society," 
said Tom lugubriously. "You will be saying money 
is not worth having next or that life itself is not 
worth having, that love is a sham. There is no 
stopping place when you start being doubtful of 
things." He then dealt me a hand of pinochle at 
which he had an uncanny way of winning. 

Minna's chief correspondents were Polly Barton, 
who read everything aloud to everybody, and Mrs. 
Harvey Westcott, who used to be Stella Duvell, 
who regarded letters as personal and confidential 
and who consequently neither read nor told any- 
thing to anybody. The letters to Polly did not con- 
tain enough personal information. The letters 
sounded as though Minna knew Polly would read 
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them aloud. At any rate there was information 
only as to the number of eggs laid daily by the Free- 
land hens, the state of bloom of the various house 
plants, the kind of gown and hat Minna was going 
to get next time she went to Baltimore, etc., etc. 
There was not even any scandal about the President 
in it. Altogether Polly made no mistake in reading 
the letters aloud. Of course they did give you a 
certain sense of intimacy with Minna's daily life. 
But they were not satisfying. I felt, having been on 
York River, I could reconstruct in my mind every 
important detail of Minna's surroundings, the level 
lands once corn and tobacco fields but grown again 
with gum, oak and dogwood trees, the high river 
banks filled with fossil shells. (How Tom would 
have talked about them; what impossible airs he 
would have assumed as he pretended to inspect and 
study them. ) There were almost impassable roads, 
a great lonely, home-like plantation house all in dis- 
repair; relics of the dead economic system of 
slavery, ill kept graveyards containing bones of dead 
English gentlemen and their retainers who came out 
two centuries ago to seek their fortunes; there was 
a sea of negroes, islands of whites; quiet, peace, 
poverty, good manners, traditions, boredom. But 
I could not construct Minna's mind. Did she think 
of following Harry out to the Far East? Did she 
plan divorcing him ? Did she love Tom ? 

I was not satisfied with Tom's life. I was again 
often without confidence in his success as a ship- 
builder. At the end of 19 16 the Glenwood-Pitcher 
yard was in straits. Prices of everything to be 
bought had gone amazingly high. Wages and mate- 
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rials were at hitherto undreamed-of figures. Even 
the new contracts for the five additional ships so 
hopefully entered into at what had seemed bonanza 
prices, seemed now like heavy stones tied to Tom's 
financial neck. I confess I believed him lost. I 
believed again he was an idiot whom there was no 
saving. 

Tom was apparently neglecting business with all 
the tremendous energy with which he had once at- 
tended it. He and General Kelley motored to Bos- 
ton once a week to see Mrs. Parmenter until the 
roads were snowed up. It was wrong in Tom. It 
was disgusting in the General. On the last trip 
of the season I saw them shortly after their arrival 
in Boston. John had just been expounding to me the 
inevitableness of Tom's bankruptcy. Again I was 
tired of young Shipbay men turning bankrupt at a 
time when the young men of all other New Eng- 
land towns and cities were turning millionaires. 
There was no sense in it. I told Tom he was a 
super-ape. I do not know exactly what super-ape 
means, but Tom understood perfectly what I meant. 
I told him why I thought what I did. My abuse 
loosened torrents of remorse to his lips. He agreed 
with me. He would soon be a bankrupt, financially, 
morally, physically. The latter items were thrown 
in for good measure. It was like Tom. 

However, that night Tom went, on to New York 
roaring cheerfully, listening to other people's 
troubles, making public speeches to old ladies, old 
gentlemen, any one patient enough to listen. 

Old Dick de Koken had come down from Alaska. 
It was to see his daughter that Tom went to New 
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York. War industries were a gamble making mining 
seem feeble. It was impossible for Dick de Koken 
to remain away. He must be where stakes were 
highest. Bertha de Koken had married Sykes, a 
New York broker, who looked like a bull dog. Sykes 
had been in Alaska shooting mountain sheep and 
moose. Bertha now held daily reunions of Alaskans 
and others in her apartments in New York. Tom 
was of those who liked to attend. 

I went with Tom one night some rime afterwards 
to see the de Kokens and I confess I found it very 
entertaining there. What Mr. Kipling calls stories 
of fraud and lust went around. Bertha, of course, 
did not mind. Men sat in clouds of smoke and 
drank whiskey with or without water. Bertha 
seemed to exhale a suitable atmosphere for these 
activities. 

That same night Tom and I started back to Ship- 
bay together. He was exuberant and smoked in the 
drawing-room of the train until three, satirizing in 
his elephantine way every one he knew, laughing ex- 
pansively, praising the ladies and attempting in sten- 
torian tones to disassemble and reassemble them 
mentally. I thought this a bold eflfort. There was 
nothing in his circumstances of course to warrant 
exuberance. He was in a bad plight. Beechwood 
met us in Boston in the morning and we had a 
gloomy breakfast together. Tom had turned gloomy 
over night. Beechwood was not himself. He said 
frankly the Glenwood-Pitcher yard was headed to 
ruin. He said Tom was as good as bankrupt. He 
had nothing complimentary to say even about his 
own abilities. This was the most ominous symptom 
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of all. Tom agreed with Beechwood, he more than 
agreed with him. 

"It's my fault," he croaked solemnly. "I am as 
optimistic as I am lascivious, Vm too optimistic. 
Optimism has ruined me. It will go on ruining me. 
I wonder what comes after life — " And he gulped 
a half cup of coffee at a draught and absent-mindedly 
ate five small sausages at a mouthful. 

"Parmenter says Til die of overeating," he went 
on lugubriously through sausages. "I can't help it. 
I'll die any way of something. What does it mat- 
ter?" 

Beechwood pulled Tom bade to bankruptcy. 
That subject was more interesting to him than over- 
eating and death put together. He hadn't made 
plans for bankruptcy. He was prepared for every 
kind of success, but not for failure. He seemed to 
have all the wind out of him. He not only hadn't 
contemplated failure, he couldn't do so. It was as 
though you had put your foot through the snare 
drum. There was no call to arms in it any more. 
Heaven as a resort for successful shipbuilders — 
well, I suppose I ought not to have raised that mat- 
ter. It was like dangling salt pork before the eyes 
of a seasick man. Tom seemed not to hear us. He 
was adrift on a sea of thought. 

I said presently, thinking to place the conversa- 
tion on a more agreeable basis, "Bertha de Koken 
has charm." 

"A wonderful charm," Tom assented heavily, 
smoking a cigarette while he filled his pipe, "a won- 
derful charm, she has everything except morals, that 
woman. I like her. Don't you, Jackie ?" 
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Beechwood gasped. He knew Mrs. Sykes, Tom 
had taken him to spend an evening at her house. 
They all seemed rich. Immorality couldn't be the 
word to apply. Listening to Tom talk like this was 
doubly painful to him since he felt Tom was as 
good as a bankrupt. A rich man has a right to 
talk loosely and even wildly — ^but a bankrupt is dif- 
ferent. His language should be respectful. 

"She and Sykes are coming to visit us in Feb- 
ruary," said Tom presently. 

Beechwood reminded Tom he would be a bank- 
rupt before February. Tom seemed again not to 
hear him. His spirits were returning with the 
assimilation of sausage and coffee. 

"And my mother is coming to the house-party, 
Jackie," he said. "I'm asking the Parmenters and 
Minna and Major Freeland, too; wired 'em yester- 
day. I hope you and Joe Daggett won't mind." 

I said I was delighted and that Joe wouldn't mind 
anything if you let him see Delia Norcross fre- 
quently. It was true. Joe was in love. 

Beechwood sadly diverted our attention to bank- 
ruptcy again. Tom waved it away. 

But we had a gloomy journey home. Tom made 
a long oration to some young college men in the 
smoking car. He urged the desirability of early 
marriages and large families and battle and death 
and sorrow and then told two shocking stories to 
lighten the burden of his conversation. 

It was winter. Shipbay, of course, was under her 
snow coverlet. Only jagged rocks and gnarled trees 
stood out from the white hillsides. Tom was pre- 
occupied. Joe and Delia had gone to moving pic- 
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turcs. God bless them I thought I. And I went out 
in my fur coat after dinner and walked down to 
the sea-wall. The hammers were now silent in 
the shipyard. Ominous, black and massive the new 
hulls loomed on the waterfront. I stood shivering 
even in my fur coat. In the still, cold air I could 
hear the rattle and rustle of the ice floe in the tide, 
the surf roared in the distance, white pines, gaunt 
and stiff, stood out on the Rabbit's Ear against a 
rising moon. And now Tom with one of his sudden 
changes of mood was singing; he was singing in a 
great exuberant voice that could be heard through 
the closed doors and ^nndows and across the yard 
to the pier. 

"We'll go to the deuce 
On any excuse, 
But we'll never go there any more." 

I turned my face to the house. I could see Tom 
in a state of what may conservatively be called dis- 
habille, dressing before a window, the curtain of 
which, as usual, he had omitted to draw. I smiled. 
How preposterous he was. I had been dreaming 
the dreams of an old man, dreams of my own 
boyhood on this bleak island, of the bright winter 
stars of those days. Shipbay was not much changed 
after all, there were ships here still, the little city 
was here and snow and the long winter. But Tom 
was here. I could not say that was not different. 
Nobody was like Tom in my day. 

I heard footsteps creaking in the snow. Two 
figures entered the house. When I looked again 
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Beechwood and Andy Tardee had joined Tom in 
his room. Tom was still in dishabille. He was 
reading a telegram, running his fingers through his 
stiff hair and wavirfg a pipe in the air. Presently 
he came to the window and in his aimless way threw 
it open to the cruel air. Unmindful of cold, al- 
though but half dressed, he bellowed leisurely to me 
to come up. 

When I arrived, carrying indoors a doud of frost, 
Tom was already deep in a violent discussion with 
Beechwood. It was something about more con- 
tracts. Beechwood was commencing to be jubilant. 
He was afraid to believe the sun would shine again, 
but there it was, it was shining. It appeared Tom 
had been working at something that Beechwood and 
I hadn't thought about. It appeared that he was al- 
ready practically saved again from bankruptcy and 
that he had a choice of those two delightful alterna- 
tives of profit, the fixed price contract or the cost- 
plus contract. A great English ship owning firm 
had bought Nygaard's five new ships uncompleted, 
as they stood. They wanted more ships. If Tom 
would build five more the old contracts would be 
revised. Tom could still he rich. He could name 
his own terms. 

How difficult it is going to be to make young men 
understand thirty years from now the dreadful 
urgency of the need of the maritime nations for ships 
in those crucial years, the latter half of the war. I 
think it came to me then for the first time that Tom 
potentially held a product which was so precious 
to the world that he couldn't go bankrupt. I pre- 
sume I was stupid. I suspect Tom had known it 
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months before. I laughed. Beechwood didn't know 
it yet. Beechwood was for the fixed price contract. 
Things couldn't go higher, they had to come down. 

Tom listened. 

"We have to go back to New York at once," he 
said, "you must come, Jackie. We need you." 

Tardee in his shrill but unctuous secretarial voice 
was already telephoning for hotel and train reserva- 
tions for the four of us. 

I looked at Tardee savagely. Tardee always irri- 
tated me. 

Tom saw my look at Tardee. He paused and 
grinned. When Beechwood and Tardee had left the 
house to pack, he remarked that if I kicked a chair 
out from Andy, Andy would thank me for my 
trouble instead of clouting me over the head. 

And Beechwood, he said, would — but I lost the 
benefit of his opinion of Beechwood. I am grow- 
ing deaf. Besides, Beechwood came back. 

I said I wasn't going to New York. 

Tom said lugubriously and urgently I must, his 
fate was in my hands. How could he deal with 
England's most astute financiers without advice? 
He was on the point of shedding tears. He re- 
proached me. Then he suddenly forgot about busi- 
ness and the trip to New York and talked about the 
Jewish religion. He said it was the only livable 
religion. He told us how much more useful Moses 
was to the race than Thomas Edison. 

I disregarded the Jewish religion and said I would 
be damned if I went to New York. 

But I did go. That was because another matter 
arose. Tom took up Moses again and by some 
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magic argument proved him a geologist. Andy Tar- 
dee then entered to say he had the accommodations 
for us. He brought the mail. And while Tom was 
talking again about Moses and the Old Testament 
and geology, I read a letter from Major Freeland. 
I was urged to meet him and Minna in New York. 
They had had a letter from Kuala Lumpur, Major 
and Mrs. Lark were to arrive in New York on the 
ninth. Minna knew I would want to meet them 
there. She had sent her love. 

How romantic life suddenly seemed with Aunt 
Minna in her old age coming back to York River 
from the ends of the earth in the middle of the 
greatest war of all time, arriving from across the 
continent and the Pacific Ocean. Ah, yes, I would 
go to New York. I wished Josephine could be here 
to go. She always had liked excursions and old 
friends. What fun we should have had. 

We four took the belated two o'clock in the morn- 
ing train out of Shipbay for New York. No man's 
imagination can resist New York : "Bagdad on the 
Subway," gates of the New World. The North 
River was filled with floating ice, great steamers 
came in and out of the North Atlantic battered and 
weary with the sea, camouflaged to cheat the cun- 
ning Hun. New York makes me dizzy with its vast 
vitality, its exuberant enterprise. Then it was mad 
with spending the profits of the European war. 
Who that lived through it shall fail to have his heart 
stirred by the memory of those moving days ? Tales 
came off the seas to beggar forever the imaginations 
of men. 

I am old. I have had a long experience which 
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helps me predict the effects of time on human beings. 
I knew that Aunt Minna must be white haired now, 
she could hardly fail to be so after so many years. 
Nor could she fail to respond to so many years of 
life in the tropics with that blanching of the skin 
to which we refer as tropical pallor. She would be 
withered, doubtless. Major Lark, her husband, 
would be — ^well, he would be stripped, "sans teeth, 
sans eyes, sans everything." I could picture them 
and I spent many minutes doing so. But they would 
have merry and loving hearts still. Had not I? 
Have not we ~all, each in his own fashion ? 

Oh, Time, the great robber ; oh. Age, thou greedy 
and unjust landlord to our house of clay; oh. Life, 
the miser; oh. Death, the grim relief to us who 
wearily stand sentry on the wall of the fortress 1 

We had met Major Freeland and Minna Wixon. 
How sweet and simple and strong Minna seemed I 
And now at last we were waiting at the railroad 
station for Major Lark and the Minna of long ago. 
Tom and Minna Wixon had been swept off their 
feet again as on the day at the launching. And so 
had even L I no longer reminded myself that 
Minna was Harry's wife. What did Major Free- 
land think as he and I shivered and talked in the 
cavernous depths of the train shed? It does not 
matter. What Tom and Minna thought and felt 
was more important. 

Minna placed her hand on Tom's heavy forearm. 
They stood aloof from us. They talked in an un- 
dertone. It is my impression that he was telling 
her she had never been so lovely. That was true. 
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her large nosed, serene face was alight with life, the 
skin of her white neck shone with the wonderful 
phosphorescent luster of life. 

And then they turned and came toward us. Tom 
fell to talking of contracts. No one else could 
change from love making to the patter of business 
as he did. 

"Those Englishmen want me to take contracts, 
endless contracts; ships, ships I" he said, waving his 
hands. In his fur coat and cap he looked as broad 
as long, without being fat, and his square, lean face, 
his tremendous nose, his retreating forehead with 
wide brows made him a figure impossible to over- 
look. 

"Surely, sir," said the Major in his soft voice and 
elegant old-fashioned manner, "surely, sir, a young 
man never had a more brilliant opportunity to serve 
at once his own interests and those of civilization. 
Sir, I envy you." 

"The cause of civilization, that's it. We ship- 
builders must never forget that," said Tom oracu- 
larly. 

"Well, you're being paid for your trouble in the 
cause of civilization," I suggested brutally. The 
conversation was really getting on too high a plane. 

"I know," said Tom, lugubriously, "we are build- 
ing coffins for Europeans, millions of them, and no- 
body in America has guts enough to fill the coffins 
with either himself or his enemies. We're a race 
of undertakers." 

"There's no virtue in a coffin as a place of abode," 
Minna replied, laughing genially. She was looking 
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at Tom with proud, bright eyes. "But we ought to 
help. If I were a man — ^we ought to help our 
friends, we ought " she did not finish. 

"What then, Minna?" Major Freeland rallied 
her, "finish it, finish." 

"I'd— rd— well, rd be like Tom; I'd build and 
build and build ships. That's what." Minna's face 
flushed. 

Something broke in Tom's face, too, a light shone 
through. "That's the answer I" he cried, raising his 
clenched fist. "That's the answer. I see it now. 
Beechwood wants the fixed price contracts and all 
the profit there is. He thinks the object of ship- 
building is to make money out of building ships and 
not to build ships. But you are right, Minna. I'll 
sign the cost-plus, I'll sign the cost-plus. That's it, 
output, civilization, hope of the world!" 

While this outburst was still astonishing all of 
us except Tom, a train was roaring in and we were 
craning our necks for Major Lark and his wife. 

Here they came. After all, time had not used 
them badly. Something unassailable seemed to lie 
in these good people. Their faces showed uncon- 
querable gayety and spirit. Major Lark was filled 
still with enthusiasm, Mrs. Lark still had charm. 
And how like she still was to her old self, and how 
like to her niece Minna, standing there at Tom's 
elbow, her face radiant. And, yes, there was no 
doubt about it, her niece looked like a woman in love. 
Any one could see it. 

Tom, after his nature, embraced Mrs. Lark 
heartily. He wrung Major Lark's hand heartily. 
He bellowed for taxies, he shouldered his way 
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through the crowd like a rock in a cataract. I 
presume Mrs. Lark had never heard of Tom. In 
less than five minutes, however, when she and I were 
tete-a-tete in the rear seat of a taxi on the way to 
the hotel, the rest of the party being jammed into 
another machine, she showed an astonishing and 
truly feminine insight Into the whole situation by 
asking abruptly: 

"Why doesn't she divorce that Harry beast and 
marry this one ? I like him. One can be divorced 
in America. That's one advantage of living in 
the country." What a curious mixture of the Eng- 
lish way of speaking and the Virginian, thought I. 
And then I said I didn't know the answer to her . 
question. 

"You do know, Jackie. It's because it's the pleas- 
ant and agreeable thing to do that they don't do it. 
Decent people always look with suspicion on a 
pleasant easy course. Old decent people are afraid 
the path will develop difficulties later. Young 
decent people cannot help regarding comfort as 
ignoble. You see " 

What I saw I shall never know, for we stopped 
with a bang. We had arrived at the hotel. Tom 
pulled us out. He was at his best. He carried Mrs. 
Lark absent mindedly half way up the hotel steps 
and forgot the whole world while he and she en- 
gaged in a merry conversation. 

We were very gay together in New York for 
three days. Major and Mrs. Lark and I went to 
restaurants and theaters and museums and dubs and 
didn't sleep much. Tom and Beechwood after pre- 
tending to consult me went away frequently to talk 
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to three very suave Englishmen. This continued 
for two days and then it appeared everything was 
setded. It was to be the cost-plus contract. Out- 
put was to be the guiding consideration. 

"That," said Tom, "will let us build and build and 
build." 

"That's what Minna proposed," I said dryly. 

"Minna is wonderful," said Tom shamelessly. 
"And, Jackie, she's very wise. Yes, I'll build and 
build and build. You'll see." 

That last night in New York we all had dinner 
together. Cannot you see us ? The little shriveled 
up old gentleman Major Lark, active as a flea in 
spite of almost eighty years. His wife, very white, 
very slender and withered but still with sparkling 
eye and proud carriage, still, I must believe, with 
an eye for men, which she exhibited at its best in a 
mixed motherly and coquettish relation toward Tom 
and me. Tom and me— she treated us very much 
alike. I have said that but it is not true. Nobody 
could treat us alike. Tom talked to her. I listened 
to her. That night Tom gave her his undivided at- 
tention. Minna Wixon was my dinner partner. We 
were at a crowded table at a hotel crowded with war 
profiteers. The blare of jazz music was in the air, 
jazz that unsurpassable culmination of the ragtime 
musical series. We were war profiteers ourselves 
— all of us. Minna was in a melancholy, plaintive 
mood and very quiet. I was cheerful. Old people 
have to be cheerful. They may be cynical or brutal, 
anything but melancholy. 

"The human race is without dignity," Tom was 
saying once when I overheard him. "Man is a hoax 
on himself." 
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Mrs. Lark bowed her gray head attentively. She 
seemed to be sitting at the feet of this young prophet 
to learn wisdom. But the corner of her mouth 
twitched. Minna and I both saw it and laughed. 

Beechwood, immensely animated, held out to one 
of the Englishmen for optimism and no income tax. 
New contracts on which profits could hardly fail had 
renewed his confidence in life. He was an optimist 
himself. I observed with interest that he also had 
now joined the other younger men of Shipbay in a 
sort of religious admiration for Tom. He spoke of 
Tom with a hushed voice. He called him a financial 
genius. 

"They'll make money," I jeered to Minna, "help- 
ing civilization. Did you hear Beechwood? He 
says helping civilization is his and Tom's ideal. My 
God, do you hear him?" 

"Tom would do it for nothing," said Minna, 
aroused from her lethargy. 

"My dear," I said soothingly, "what I have been 
afraid of was that he'd do it for less than nothing. 
I have been afraid of bankruptcy for him." 

"Bankruptcy?" she asked as though she liked the 
idea. Apparently talk of bankruptcy hadn't stuck 
in her memory. I remembered Harry's dictum that 
Tom always came out all right. 

"One couldn't build anything if he were a bank- 
rupt," I said. "That is one of the inconvenient 
phases of life. Even Christ had to live ?" 

"Or die," said Minna. "And wasn't his death 
the noble part?" 

But Tom bore her away to dance and Mrs. Lark 
and I were left to entertain each other. Major Free- 
land was talking to Beechwood, the English ship- 
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owner and Major Lark. It was about some 
"dastardly" act and then about what he still referred 
to as the "late unpleasantness," meaning the Civil 
War. I gathered that he was dissatisfied with some- 
thing that had occurred a long time ago. His white 
poll wagged. He was piling up the instances. "My 
friend, Captain Pitcaim, of Louisiana, sir, as you 
military men will know," and he bowed deferen- 
tially to Major Lark. I meant to listen. 

"They love each other," said Mrs. Lark, sud- 
denly. "Of course they do. Let's get them mar- 
ried." I failed to hear more about Captain Pitcairn. 
Something choked me. I was watching Tom and 
Minna. Minna's cheeks were flushed, her eyes were 
alight, her girlhood was back in her face. 

" *And I will build and build and build; ships shall 
be my life,' those were his words," said Mrs. Lark 
laughing and imitating the tones of Tom's stentorian 
confidences. How little she had changed since girl- 
hood, thought L I remembered she had always had 
the gift of the mimic. 

"He took those words from Minna," I said. 

"Yes, I know," Mrs. Lark laughed merrily, but 
her eyes were aglow under those still black eye- 
brows. She was very handsome with her straight 
back, her strong nose, her firm yet delicate chin, 
her white hair. "Yes, I know, he is doing it for 
civilization," and she mocked again his tone of voice. 

I told her she had not changed the least these 
forty-five years. It seemed true. And then Minna 
Wixon and Tom came back all aglow with strength 
and youth. I saw that Mrs. Lark and I both after 
all had changed a great deal. 
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"He says he will build and build and build " 

Minna Wixon said to me in triumph, and her face 
burned hotly. She had forgotten these were her 
own words. She thought she was quoting Tom. 
How wonderful he was, how bold, how resolute. 
She asked me to help her admire him. 

Meanwhile Tom was going about urging his in- 
vitations for the celebrated winter house party in 
Shipbay. He urged them impartially upon all, upon 
the English shipowners, upon Major and Mrs. Lark 
and Minna and her father. Fortunately the English 
shipowners declined. 

The dinner broke up at eleven and at midnight 
Tom, Beech wood and I left New York for Shipbay. 
The house party was a settled thing. We were say- 
ing only au revoir, we should meet again in a month. 
Bankruptcy, too, was settled, it was not to be. What 
a magic week we had had. And so defeat had turned 
to victory again. And Tom was in love, he was 
beloved, he had even been told so by the highest 
living authority on that subject, Minna herself. This 
last I had to guess, but I knew it was true. Tom 
was in transports. Conscience had not yet risen to 
torture him. But it would. He would have a letter 
from Harry to-morrow. Surely then his conscience 
would speak. But for the present he was the pro- 
prietor of the world; he loved, he was beloved. 

Three nights later in Shipbay Tom and I went 
to the now so celebrated meeting of the Shipbay 
Chamber of Commerce. Tom there made that 
speech which made him famous — or was it the facts 
he announced that made him famous? — all over 
Maine. I can hear yet his measured heavy voice 
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and those words so familiar to me as to be hack- 
neyed. 

"I will build and build and build," and his arm 
and fist came down blow and blow on the table. "I 
want the co-operation of every man in my employ 
and I can afford to pay for it. I want to build and 
build and build. We shall be at war in two months. 
Let us build and build and build. Let us cover the 
oceans with ships. Let us save the world with ships. 
I will build and build and build." 

At the iteration and reiteration of the phrase I 
wanted to laugh, but something happened in viola- 
tion of all the traditions of Shipbay. A Shipbay 
audience arose and cheered frantically. I was aston- 
ished. Nothing, thought I, could have done that 
for Shipbay but the news of ships. Presently they 
would recover and be ashamed of having cheered. 
But the facts were clear. They had cheered. 

Afterwards Tom advocated America's entry into 
the war. He always did that, too. But he could not 
dampen the enthusiasm created by his announcement 
about ships. Sufficient shipbuilding business would 
justify any war to Shipbay men. War was not so 
bad a thing after all. Let it come. Ships, ships, 
ships I That was the thing. 

Bob Doven whispered hoarsely in my ear, "Great, 
great, great 1 I'll have double column headlines in 
the Sea Call to-morrow. Tom's crawled not only 
out of his financial grave, but out of his political 
grave. I didn't believe it possible. It's great — 
great stuff I" 

"I don't know," Tom said as we walked home 
through the crisp, sparkling air. Starlight was upon 
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snow all about us, the black tide of Shipbay River 
flowed silently by, we passed between bare elms with 
arms sprawling to the bright night. 

"I don't know. Minna is so lovely — ^but the 
human being is so vile he can do nothing for prin- 
ciple, he wants pay. I want her to love me. I want 
that for pay — I, Harry's friend, want the love of his 
wife. My God, Jackie I" And Tom hung his head 
and we went home silently together. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

"The only way to know exactly what you think is 
not to think too much." — ^Tom Glenwood. 

TOM'S house party, in which Tom's future was* 
so profoundly affected, came in the end of 
February. Shipbay was at the depth of win- 
ter. The days were filled with a bright unwarmed 
sunlight, snow lay deep upon the land. The upper 
reaches of the river were frozen so that teams drove 
across on the ice to the smelt fishing grounds. The 
tides in the lower reaches of the river carried fields 
of floe. On still nights one could hear through the 
distant wash of surf the grind of ice on ice in the 
river. Even when age has thinned your blood and 
you long for perpetual summer it is impossible to 
deny the beauty of Shipbay winters. 

For a month Tom had been filled with plans for 
again doubling the output of the Glenwood-Pitcher 
yard. Joe Daggett and I had been left to arrange 
about Tom's house party. "Every ship," said Tom, 
**is built on a foundation of dollars." 

Tom and Will Overall and Beechwood readily 
consummated borrowings in Boston which won even 
my boy John to speak of Tom with admiration. 
John snorted derisively when I mentioned his change 
of opinion. He said conditions also had changed. 
Tom had now bought the old Goff yard and had 
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thrown it in with the Glenwood-Pitcher plant, three 
old yards in one new one. New building ways were 
planned, new buildings designed, contracts for build- 
ing them were let, machinery was bought, orders 
were placed for steel for new ships. Supervisors, 
draftsmen, mechanics flowed into Shipbay daily. 
Tom's agents had gone throughout New England 
saying there was work for all and high pay at Ship- 
bay. Day and night an immense activity went on. 
While hulls already under way were worked on, one 
heard the thump of pile drivers and the weary sighs 
of the giants air and stream as they went about their 
preparations for building still other hulls. Ob- 
viously this was to be a great shipyard. And now 
also it was obvious at last to all men that there 
couldn't under cost-plus contracts very well be bank- 
ruptcy. Output was the thing. "Build and build 
and build. Flood the sea with ships," Tom had said. 

Confidence and hope had long since returned to 
Beechwood. He steamed about exhaling good will 
in greater volume than ever before. He had been 
a steel trap of which some one had removed the 
spring, now that spring was replaced and he was 
himself, optimistic, full of praise, going of Sundays 
to church where I once heard him in prayer con- 
gratulating the Almighty on his success in reestab- 
lishing the shipbuilding industry in Maine. 

McNary was satisfied, too. He was uncommuni- 
cative, dour, happy. He poured until late at night 
over the arrangements of shops and tool rooms, dis- 
covering the unreliability of other people's ideas 
with a contemptuous "faugh" like an explosion and 
proposing better ones. It was his intention to have 
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this new and enlarged yard a perfect thing. He was 
unable to do this. There is no such thing as a 
perfect shipyard. A shipyard becomes out of date 
while you buijd it. And there was too much McNary 
did not know, too much he did not know he did not 
know, too much that is not known by any man. But 
It was a good arrangement he finally worked out, 
simple, sensible, practical. Curiously enough, he had 
now a profound respect for Tom's opinions although 
he fought them. This surprised me. 

"He's no fule, that lad," McNary said to me a bit 
savagely when I tried to get an explanation of why 
he tested Tom's judgment in matters in which he 
was himself an expert and Tom was not. And then, 
as though after all it was not my fault I was stupid, 
he added more softly : 

"A man's acts, man, are his record. What does 
it matter how he talks? By that token he's a deep 
thinker, Mr. Glenwood is, a deep thinker. Don't 
ye mind what he says; listen to his acts." It appears 
thus that McNary had listed Tom, as Talleyrand 
and I have been listed by others, as one of those who 
talk nonsense for the purpose of deceiving. It is a 
pleasing idea. There is no doubt that simple hon- 
esty is incredible. Practice it and no one will be- 
lieve you. Lying is entirely unnecessary. 

The night before the house party commenced Tom 
came home jubilantly. "I'm through for a week," 
he bellowed and he capered about and frolicked like 
a baby hippopotamus. "Through for a week ! All 
that remains to be done to enlarge the yard is to 
do it. The others can do that: Beechwood, Moser 
and McNary. The hard part is to get ready to do 
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it. rm through. I'm a free man! Jackie, Joe, 
let's have dinner! Marie — dinner! And bring up 
the sherry, bring up the gin and rum and hot water !" 

The house party arrived next morning. It was 
an astonishing conglomeration of people. Nobody 
but Tom could have proposed it and it could not 
have been assembled but for Mrs. Lark's ulterior 
plans. Joe Daggett and I felt like deserting. 
Wherever Tom was not the party was either dead or 
it was dangerously out of control. 

"Tom exhales," said Mrs. Lark to me in her 
sharp voice, "the only atmosphere in which this zoo 
of people can move without murdering each other. 
I wonder why we all came. A house party in Shipbay 
in winter! He is not only mad. He has a con- 
tagious madness." 

Mrs. Lark was far from dissatisfied with the 
party, however. It was in a sense her party. She 
was merely going through the effort of understand- 
ing her surroundings. She enjoyed the party im- 
mensely. She wanted Minna to see Tom. She, her- 
self, wanted to see Tom. 

Tom's mother, Mrs. Donovan, and the de Kokens 
bristled at each other from the start. It was- the 
first time I knew that Jennie had bristles. Donovan 
was affecting her. He had given her bristles. He 
had driven out Buddhism and Spiritualism. Nature, 
however, as we used to say in physics, abhors a 
vacuum. In came bristles, Catholicism, finally Sinn 
Fein and Irish poetry. Jennie had lost something 
of the charm of youth; she had ceased to be a stu- 
dent of the occult but she spoke still in a hushed 
voice. She spoke now of the wrongs of Ireland, she 
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appeared to be reading Irish poetry whenever not 
actually conversing. Father O'Hara came to see 
her. He told her she was an extremist. She 
astonished him, too, by exhibiting bristles. The poor 
man suddenly fled. He could not even rally a joke 
to his aid. The de Kokens disliked Mrs. Donovan. 
Mrs. Lark disliked first the de Kokens on general 
principles and then Mrs. Donovan on particular 
ones. 

Mrs. Lark was naturally indignant about Sinn 
Fein. She outshone her British husband in her ad- 
miration of the British Empire and in loyalty to it. 
Sinn Fein made her weak with rage. "Jackie," she 
said to me, boiling, "Mrs. Donovan doesn't know 
any more of that ancient Irish language — what do 
they call it? — than I do. And she sits and looks 
at it by the hour — it's paganism, the worship of 
idols, another phase of papistry, ugh! What is 
Donovan like?" 

"Perhaps she's learning the language," I said 
mildly. "I confess I always liked Jennie." Mrs. 
Lark looked at me gloomily. 

"Mrs. Donovan has always been that way," ex- 
plained Minna. "And can't a woman like the things 
she likes or read what she likes? You remember, 
Uncle Jackie, she was a Buddhist once. And 
Father O'Hara used to give her the dickens. She'll 
be something else in time. That ought to satisfy 
you. Auntie." 

Mrs. Lark sighed and raised her hands deprecat- 
ingly. ^ 

I said I did remember and explained about Dono- 
van. 
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This was the afternoon we were divided. Our 
house party had no business to be divided. It all 
needed Tom. De Koken got the conservative old 
gentlemen of the Shipbay Club into a poker game 
and won three thousand two hundred dollars and 
fifty cents, Tom suspected de Koken of having 
cheated and was immensely amused instead of being 
shocked. Mrs. Sykes was seen smoking cigarettes 
in the window of the Congregational parsonage 
while talking to the minister, Mr. Phil Morgan. 
Later Mr. Sykes, her husband, entered into a com- 
petition in drinking whiskey with my friend Gen- 
eral Kelley and put him in bed for a week with 
gout. Joe Daggett, Delia Norcross, Minna, Mrs. 
Lark and I had a run-away in a cutter (Joe's single 
hand had failed him) and had to walk five miles to 
get home. That was the day, too, that Major Free- 
land called Red Gaey a Yankee, intending to insult 
him. He failed. To Major Freeland's astonish- 
ment Red Gaey didn't mind being a Yankee as the 
Major would mind it. That was the day Tom and 
Major Lark went smelt fishing. They had an im- 
mense time but Mrs. Lark and I prevailed on Tom 
to keep us all together afterwards. If he allowed 
us to separate again the town would be razed, 
burned, lost — ^who knows what? At this time I 
commenced to look forward with pleasure to the 
end of the house party. 

Next day the party was better. We went skating 
on Snowshoe Pond, taking along a party of Shipbay 
young men and girls. It was a brilliant day, clear, 
cold, sunny and still. The black ice was hard and 
firm under our feet, it rang like metal under the 
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blows of the skates. I was astonished how we all 
rose to the day. We did not come home until the 
pink early twilight and we brought the peace of 
open air with us. The golden red lights of a win- 
ter sunset filtered down to us through the spreading 
branches of the elms and through the stiff arms of 
the horse chestnuts. Horses' hoofs and runners 
crunched on the white snow. A rabbit broke and 
ran before us like a white ghost. Black were the 
pine trees, black the ledges, blue were the skies and 
the icy sea. Minna was sparkling with spirits again. 
I had wondered that she came to Shipbay. She had 
come when she was afraid to come. Mrs. Lark had 
brought her. She had been quiet and troubled yes- 
terday. The day before she had been heavy with 
who shall say what thoughts. But on the ice that 
morning she had forgotten. And Tom had for- 
gotten, had forgotten he was Harry's friend who 
must write him long letters. He remembered only 
Minna and the day, his own strength, his own pulses. 
Old Dick, the two Majors and I had built a huge 
fire. We sat beside it on a fallen tree in fur coats 
while Mrs. Lark in the heart of countless coats and 
rugs regaled us with stories of Kuala Lumpur. 
She had forgiven old Dick for being alive. She even 
warmed a little to Jennie, who, serene, untroubled 
and quiet, fixed her eyes as of old in the distance. 
The younger folks played hockey. Tom and Sykes 
lamned each other with hockey sticks like ruffians. 
Minna and Bertha cheered them on, we all cheered. 
It was great fun, oh, very great fun. Tom's nose 
was skinned, the Sykes' shins were bruised and Mrs. 
Sykes did an astonishing fall on the ice. 
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We had luncheon in the open and Mrs. Sykes 
had to have more than the rest of us of the hot 
water and whiskey from the thermos because her 
elbow was hurt. She then became flushed, pretty, 
confidential. She said to me and Mrs. Lark, while 
she looked at Tom and Minna who had withdrawn 
from the rest of us a little way and were oblivious : 

"I could have married Tom but it wouldn't have 
been right, I'm not his kind. Oh, I'm all right; 
don't take any bad money, you know. But, well, 
you know me, I'd paralyze this town. I'd — ^hell! 
I'd blow it up; you know what I mean, Mrs. Lark. 
He will want children, flocks of 'em." 

Mrs. Lark did know. She smiled. I suspected 
her of a growing fondness for both Mrs. Sykes 
and old Dick. 

Tom was listening to Minna. He could not see 
or hear anything but Minna. 

"She's his kind," Mrs. Sykes went on. She then 
lighted a cigarette and ran her hand through the 
Sykes black hair. "He's my sort." She looked at 
Sykes. Sykes grinned and showed his wonderful 
white teeth. Sykes' white teeth were one stroke too 
much in his resemblance to a Boston bull dog. It 
made it impossible for me to regard him as exactly 
a human being. 

"It makes no difference to me," Sykes said pres- 
ently. Any one could see this was true. Nothing 
ever had made any difference to him. He not only 
took things as he found them but he didn't know 
they could be any way but the way they are. He 
was not passively satisfied, he was actively satisfied. 
He was energetic and enthusiastic, he was strong. 
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he had no health but good health, no troubles, no 
hopes. Everything was well. Nevertheless I had an 
idea that if anything ever did come to matter to 
him, if things should cease to be all right, that there 
would be a terrible row. I had a feeling I should 
want to take refuge In an armored turret for a 
time. Bertha undoubtedly loved Sykes, but she also 
undoubtedly loved Tom. She was one of those 
women who can love two men at once as Mrs. Lark 
later pointed out. "They're dangerous," finished 
Mrs. Lark. "Tom isn't safe with her; no man is." 

Our amiability continued through the day and my 
own ended only with the shock of the news of Harry 
which came after dinner. It was a grand dinner, the 
dinner of the year, a dinner of thirty places. Ship- 
bay seldom does that. But in the end we shall always 
remember it not for its gayety and grandeur but be- 
cause it came the night we heard the news of Harry 
Wixon. 

After all, we were saying, this house party has 
been great fun. It looked dangerous at times but 
what fun it is now. 

Old Dick de Koken had warmed up. I don't 
know what it took to warm him, but warmed he 
was. De Koken told us that night about robust con- 
duct and luck and Alaska. I am an old man but I 
learned new things. 

Mrs. Sykes was — I was about to call her a fly in 
the ointment; but she was perhaps too heavy to be 
called a fly; she was getting fat and weighed a hun- 
dred sixty. But, after all, we liked seeing Mrs. 
Sykes a little gay with liquor. The Shipbay ladies 
particularly liked it. It permitted each of them to 
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feel her own virtue. Yes, undoubtedly, that was the 
dinner of the year. I regretted that the Misses 
Cicily and Agatha Crane could not have been asked 
but there really was not room for another person. 
Mrs. Sykes would have furnished them conversation 
for three months. It was really too bad they should 
miss her. Mrs. Norcross did very well, however. 
She observed Mrs. Sykes through her lorgnette and 
salted down materials. Her daugher Delia saw this 
very clearly and was mentally putting on the lid in 
advance. Of course, in Delia's eyes the lid would 
need putting on. Parents are a great charge to 
young people. 

What the ladies saw in Tom I do not know; some- 
thing that is not there, perhaps. Delia, at any rate, 
still would have married Tom those days. But 
people's hearts do not stand still. Tom was already 
more a tradition in Delia's heart than the filling fact 
in it. Joe Daggett had replaced Tom. And why 
should he not with his thin, handsome face, his 
sweet, steadfast smile? Mrs. Lark astonished me 
by saying in my ear as I was pondering over these 
matters, "A woman's instinct is very sound. Jack, 
about matrimonial matters." I skeptically invited 
her to look at Minna and Harry as products of 
woman's instinct. Had not she married him of her 
own free will? We could not discuss that question 
just then but I knew that in spite of the exception 
I had adduced Mrs. Lark was right. All this was 
about as the ladies were retiring from the table. I 
remember I could hear my dear old friend Mrs. 
Barton's voice clear and melodious above the clatter. 

"She's charming," said Mrs. Lark, indica;tlng 
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Mrs. Barton with a nod. "She's wonderful, she 
will live forever, she's the best sort of thi^ig New 
England does." 

"Yes," said I, laughing, "only, like you, she's a 
Virginian." 

"Was Harry a manly fellow?" Mrs. Lark asked 
after she was standing. We seemed to be alone in 
a great surge of chatter that swirled and flowed 
about us. 

"You see I liked Harry," I began lamely. "He's 
not very manly, I presume, perhaps he was con- 
temptible. Yes, he was contemptible, but I liked 
him. Tom liked him; Minna liked him once." 

"Tom says all men are contemptible," said Mrs. 
Lark smiling. "He says it, he thinks it, but he does 
not feel it. He feels men are noble. Feelings 
are what count. Of course, the theory of the con- 
temptibility of man is correct but there are de- 
grees of contemptibility." She was talking over her 
shoulder, she was leaving and before I had a reply 
she had left. 

All this was just before coffee, cigarettes and 
liqueurs. The ladies were leaving, the air was heavy 
with smoke, langorous with warmth and the fumes 
of liquor. I went on elucidating Harry's character 
to myself. Mrs. Lark had not understood. That 
was clear. 

Afterwards it seemed curious to me that I should 
for part of the dinner have been occupied^ with 
thoughts of Harry. I thought of him on a sugar 
plantation. Through these thoughts as through a 
mist I could see Tom dramatically waving one hand, 
then he was roaring with laughter, he and Mrs. Eb 
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Barton had not been leading the party, they simply 
were the party. The rest of us played accessory 
parts. Minna had chatted with General Kelley in a 
gay little companionable way and she had looked 
very lovely. The General had made explanatory 
figures about the First Battle of the Mame with 
his fork on the table cloth. Old Eb Barton's poll 
had nodded — after all how many of us were old. 
It is possible young men seemed a bit scarce in 
that party to a young woman. Shipbay is always 
like that. Young men are scarce. Yes, Tom and 
Mrs. Eb had been the piece de resistance of the 
party. 

Sykes sat at the table looking like an amiable bull 
dog on the front seat of an automobile, his white 
teeth shining, as he ate everything, drank every- 
thing and beamed on every one in the most friendly 
fashion imaginable. Mrs. Norcross had given him 
close scrutiny. He would be reproduced in savagely 
satirical language for us as Washington society had 
been reproduced for us these last ten years. 

But the ladies were gone now and Tom was 
talking war and geology. He proved to his own sat- 
isfaction that the war could not have been without 
the science of geology and in so doing considered 
that geology had obviously conferred benefit on the 
human race if it never did another thing to justify 
its existence. I was reflecting over my cigar with 
some satisfaction that after all this infernal house 
party would be over next day. It was fun biit it 
were as well to have it over. Amazing that such 
a house party could be got together ! Undoubtedly 
it was Mrs. Lark who had brought the people from 
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York River. I could hardly imagine Minna there, 
yet there she was in Tom's house, a guest. Oh, yes, 
Mrs. Lark must have done it. Mrs. Lark had, I 
suspected, made up her mind to produce a divorce 
and a marriage. Oh, the power of a woman's 
will I If Minna could be induced to compromise her- 
self the least bit, so much the better. The result 
would come more quickly and it would justify the 
means when it did come. Mrs. Lark's savage and 
unscrupulous directness interested me. You would 
not think it of a pretty old lady. 

The maid stopped at my ear. 

"A gentleman at the telephone to speak to you, 
Mr. Goodwin," she said in our inimitable Maine ac- 
cent. "Didn't give his name. Eus, said 'twas im- 
portant." 

I excused myself and went to the telephone. 

"Mr. Goodwin?" a strange dead voice asked. 

"Yes." 

"Well, I am the former manager of your Taal 
sugar properties. You got my cable, of course, and 
the letter." 

"No-o," said I, "I did not. We've had nothing 
for a long time ; war, I presume. All well ? Where 
are you, Mr. Templin? Is not that your name? 
I'm occupied to-night. Would you like to see me 
to-morrow?" 

"I'm here in Shipbay, Shipbay Hotel, I believe 
you call it," he replied in his unhurried voice. "I 
thought you'd want to see me about that Wixon 
fellow's death. I was coming home to see my 
people in Vermont, long delayed visit, you know. 
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I came over to Shipbay to tell you about it. He had 
a wife, hadn't he? Could you see me to-night?" 

In spite of the shock of hearing Harry's death 
talked of in so matter of fact a voice, I remember 
to have had the feeling that a reticent man had 
made what was for him a very long speech to me. 

"Wixon's what?" I asked sharply. 

"Death," said Templin's voice calmly. "But I am 
forgetting you did not get my communications. 
Cholera in Hongkong last August. Too bad!" 

"When?" I asked irritably and with a sense of 
unreality. 

"August," the slow voice replied soothingly. 
"The world is a hell of a big place when the cables 
and mails don't work — excuse me for cursing; habit, 
you know." 

"I wish you would come up at once," I said after 
a pause. "Just a moment." I looked about. Andy 
Tardee would be in Tom's room. He had dropped 
in, as always, in case he was wanted. Also old 
Marie always arranged that Andy had a part of 
what was left of the drinkables of the evening. 
Andy could perhaps get a little tight. 

"Mr. Glenwood's secretary, Mr. Tardee," I said 
to the telephone, "will be down for you at once." 

Our dinner party, you will readily understand, 
was broken up in rather a flurry and at an early hour. 
I did not attempt to withhold the news I had re- 
ceived. Minna went to her room. Her face did 
not change when I told her. 

"Call me when Mr. Templin comes," she said 
simply in a controlled voice. I had a feeling she was 
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one of those people who might walk to death with 
that same controlled face. I had a feeling that she 
fell on her knees when she was alone in her room. 
I had a feeling that she was deeply religious In her 
Inmost thoughts and feelings. 

Tom attended our Shipbay guests as they left the 
house but I doubt If he saw them go. He seemed 
as In a trance. I doubt If he saw the house guests 
as they one by one bade him good-night and left 
him and me alone In the library. 

"It's all my fault," he said heavily. "I have 
killed him, killed him, Jackie I My God, I'm a mur- 
derer!" And he walked about like an uneasy and 
grief stricken spectre. 

A knock came at the door. It was Andy and 
Templin. They entered bringing a cloud of frost 
from the bitter air outside. I called Minna's name 
up the long winding stair and heard her skirts rattle 
In reply. She was coming. She entered amongst 
us, still in her party toilet. Incredibly pale, incredi- 
bly lovely. 

Templin was a tremendously sunburned, smooth 
shaven, leisurely American, tall, slender, erect. He 
wore clothes of a peculiar cut, ''Chinese tailor," I 
remember he smilingly explained later in the evening. 
I should think It was Tardee who somehow got that 
question up for discussion. It is like Tardee, any- 
way. 

Templin had pleasing manners but was utterly 
unable to abstain entirely in any company from pro- 
fane language. He was an honest, engaging man, 
I thought, though perhaps a little dissipated; as who 
shall say he had not a sort of right to be? 
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I have tried to visualize Templin's twenty years 
of life in the Philippines. He and his life interested 
me tremenduously. He was part of the New Amer- 
ica that has grown up since the Spanish War. He 
was as modern as Henry Ford or the I. W. W. He 
had spent two years in the Army of Pacification, to 
commence, had lived for two years a soldier's life 
in the tropics enduring fevers and fights and doubt- 
less having love affairs of a sort with Filipina maid- 
ens from friendly barrios or hostile. He had not 
come home for his discharge. The long winterless 
years were only fairly commenced with his discharge. 
His face was turned, I presume, always a little to- 
ward home yet he postponed coming home year after 
year. He would be rich first. That was his idea. 
He was a clerk, a merchant, a pearl fisher, an in- 
terpreter to a Borneo king, finally a planter and now 
at last in a stroke of lucky speculation in sugar he 
had come home on the bosom of a wave of pros- 
perity. He was home to old friends who would have 
filled his place in their hearts with others. He had 
not nlarried. He hardly would marry now. Some- 
thing of all this lay shadowed in his face. He was 
disillusioned with that complete disillusionment that 
only life in the tropics may give. Tom might talk 
and think like a disillusioned man, he would never 
feel disillusioned as this quiet, somewhat lonely man 
did. Tom was this man's obverse in many respects. 
Watching his heavy countenance I was struck with 
the incorrigible hopefulness which underlay his char- 
acter. 

"Was Harry generally well out there?" some one 
asked. I think it was Minna. "I am his wife," she 
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explained. "You knew, I presume, Mr. Templin, 
that we were separated." 

Templin seemed embarrassed. I divined that he 
was not accustomed to the society of the women of 
his own race. His embarrassment was winning and 
disarming. Minna did not smile, yet friendlin.ess 
somehow shone forth. How pale she was and how 
lovely. 

"You asked if Wixon were well, Madame," he 
replied deferentially and deliberately and then as if 
choosing his words with extreme care he rolled his 
cigar between his hands and leaned back. "So, so," 
he said at length with great deliberation and finality. 

"Did he prove useful?" I asked. 

He glanced at me with ever so slight a suggestion 
of laughter in his eyes. 

"Go on," said Minna a little sharply, "go on. 
We want to know all about him. We have no il- 
lusions. We want to know, though — ^but pardon 
my impatience I" Her hands were folded in her 
lap and I was surprised how still they lay. "You 
will understand," she said more softly, "we want to 
hear all. We all loved him in our way." 

"We did," said Tom in his deepest and most 
lugubrious voice. He would look none of us in 
the eye. He was still playing the part of the mur- 
derer to himself. 

"After all," said Templin gravely, "he was lov- 
able. Well, you see he came in at the plantation 
bungalow with your letter. He was a little, shall 
we say, seedy? Might have been drinking and cov- 
ered with mud; beastly drive to get to our place in 
typhoon weather. I felt discouraged with him, I 
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confess. But I put him to work, clerical work. He 
was very poor at it at first. Later he learned to 
wear pyjamas all day and was better at his work, 
same as other people. But he never exerted himself 
much. He had friends amongst the Filipinos, used 
to go over to the barrio, I never asked why." And 
he waved his hand sketchily. 

"A sweetheart, I suppose?" I asked a little 
sharply. I suddenly felt it was no use to have Minna 
get anything twisted in her mind. I wanted her to 
marry again. I was Mrs. Lark's ally. She was 
young still, only thirty. 

"It may have been," said Templin. "People are 
careless out there. 

"But finally he got this war idea." Templin said 
in a relieved tone. He was glad to get ,away from 
talk of sweethearts. 

"War idea?" questioned Minna. Her face was 
calm and its strong profile seemed pretematurally 
clear and beautiful in its complete pallor. It was 
very silent in the old house. We could hear the 
surf pounding on the distant beach. I was think- 
ing of surfs on the beaches of far off islands. 

"I'm forgetting you did not get the letter or the 
cable," Templin said. "You see he wanted to go 
and decided he would go with the Britishers. That's 
what took him to Hongkong. But he was near 
sighted, they said, and had a bad heart. The last 
was the important thing, I presume. They rejected 
him." 

"Did you say he died of cholera?" I a^ked. 
Minna and Tom stared with anguished earnestness 
at Templin's face. 
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"Exactly! Seems to have been taken soon after 
he arrived in Hongkong. He was buried down in 
what they call Happy Valley. He died at a hotel 
up on the Peak before they could throw him out. 
They are dreadfully worried by cholera out there, 
you know, no nonsense about it." 

"Did he leave any papers or such things?" ques- 
tioned I. 

"Oh, yes, that's just what I wanted to tell you 
about," said Templin with feigned jauntiness over- 
lying the melancholy of his voice. He went to his 
coat and brought back a small package. 

"This was all there was when I got there, two 
weeks later. I made a special trip up from Manila. 
Thought you'd like it," and he nodded his head at 
me. "The hotel clerk had this stuff. A sympathetic 
chap that clerk. Told me all there was to know 
about Wixon's death; dreadful thing, only sick a 
few hours." 

Templin held out a little carefully wrapped pack- 
age toward us. Moved by some strange aversion all 
shrank from the little packet. It was Andy Tar- 
dee who finally took it. Somebody made a sign 
to him to break the string. The freezing wind whis-. 
tied at comers outside. I could see stars at the win- 
dow. 

"Dreadfully hot in August in Hongkong — a hill- 
side, a cliflF-swallow city," said Templin gravely. 
"Ever been there ?" None of us had. We shook 
our heads. I tried to construct a mental picture 
of Hongkong in August. 

And now the packet was open. On top were three 
photographs, first the little tin-type taken nearly 
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twenty-five years before of Tom, Minna and Harry 
with their heads together, the name of each written 
in his own childish unformed scrawl on the back 
of the paper mounting. Tom had the duplicate of 
it upstairs in the silver frame. Then there was a 
more ancient portrait group of six, Harry's father 
and mother, Elihu Glenwood, Jennie, Josephine, my- 
self. Something caught my throat. It was I who 
had the duplicate of that picture. How young Jose- 
phine looked, how young Jennie — ^yes, all of us. My 
God, how young we once had been I That was nearly 
forty years ago. Tardee placed the picture with the 
tin-type on the mantel-piece. Last of all was the 
photograph of Minna as a young married woman, 
taken in Baltimore. None of us spoke. And we 
did not look at each other. Then came the few 
letters, two very old ones from Tom written when 
he was in Alaska, when he thought he should never 
return to Shipbay. Scrawled across the face of one 
was written in Harry's clear hand, "There is nobody 
like Tom Glenwood. December 12, 1906." Then 
a few from Minna which she silently placed on the 
mantel-piece before the pictures. 

It was two o'clock when Templin and Andy Tar- 
dee went out into the thin, bitter cold air with stars 
above them like vast banks of diamonds. **So ro- 
mantic you should come here," we heard Andy 
bubbling to Templin. That gentleman dressed in- 
ternally in thin tropical blood had withdrawn into 
the depths of his fur coat. 

Tom, Minna and I stood alone by the dying fire. 
Those heart breaking photographs and letters stood 
side by side on the mantel, an accusation and charge 
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against us all — an unfair charge, an outrageous, un- 
just charge. I felt Harry ought to have cursed us 
and insulted us. It would have made all so easy. 
Upstairs all, I presume, slept. Out in the old Glen- 
wood shipyard, over the wood shavings of genera- 
tions of long dead shipwrights, steel punches clanked 
through the night and the rattle of pneumatic rivet- 
ers from time to time came to us. The early shift 
had commenced work. Down the street the old 
Wixon yard lay silent and deserted. There are, 
thought I, no more Shipbay Wixons now, even as 
there are no more Pitchers. 

I went out very quietly and to my room, leaving 
Tom and Minna by the dying fire to make what they 
could of those torturing pictures and letters of long 
ago. And I dreamed of Templin and the hotel on 
the cliflF in Hongkong and Harry's European bones 
lying forever in distant, strange and outlandish 
China. 



CHAPTER XXV 

"Civilized society has always been dying. One civilization 
after another collapses. Nature is seeking a civilized race 
which can perpetuate itself. We are not it. We are the 
newest failure. The Chinaman may yet be nature's bride- 
groom. Confucius may prove a greater prophet than all 
the others added together." — ^ToM Glenwood. 

I DO not know in what fashion, settled or un- 
settled, Tom and Minna left their troth that 
cold morning in nineteen-seventeen before the 
war broke. I only know a reticence and quietness 
came over Tom for a time. This was unusual. It 
was the equivalent of sickness in another. But Tom 
was well, he worked hard, smoked endless pipes, 
cigars and cigarettes and showed a surprising pa- 
tience in enduring the pricks of life. Now he would 
listen to you without replying. His exuberant man- 
ner of talking was temporarily, aye, perhaps a little 
part of it was even permanently, gone, never to 
return any more than youth or last year's violets. 

Some day, when he thinks of it, Tom will tell me 
what occurred that memorable night when he and 
Minna stood facing each other and Harry's photo- 
graphs and the old letters. It was the dead of 
night. In the upstairs rooms were silent sleeping 
men and women. Outside was a moonlighted arctic 
night enwrapping in its lustrous brilliance a little 
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city full of shipbuilders and black forests, bleak head- 
lands, the sea, old grave-yards. The fire was dying, 
the grip of cold crept in at windows. 

Tom was now out of his youth. He was a man 
of thirty-three and had commenced to be heavier 
about the neck and waist. He was tall, broad, thick 
of chest. He had reddish brown hair which, as 
ever, stood erect. Already I had seen two gray hairs 
over his left ear. His face was larger featured than 
ever, more irregular, mobile and expressive and 
tinged a little with a fixed humorous melancholy as 
though he saw through even the hoax of himself. 
He impressed strangers as blundering and awkward 
physically and mentally. It came to people later 
as curious that he never injured himself. Harry was 
right. Tom always ended well. He was not a bull 
in the china shop of life or, if he was a bull, he 
was an amazingly trained bull, a cunning, lucky bull. 
You could trust him not to smash things. He had 
an instinct for the way out. 

Then the war came. Tom had long expected it 
and predicted it but it nevertheless affected him like 
a galvanic shock. 

War is a young man's business. Peace and 
serenity are for the old. I tried to be too useful, 
tried to relieve a young book-keeper in the Glenwood 
yard so that he could volunteer. I fell sick and was 
in bed for a week. When I was able to be about, 
John, who had come from Boston to see about me, 
Joe Daggett and Tom shipped me to York River. 
While I had lain in bed I had thought and thought. 
Oh, the dead past that still seems to live I I thought 
of days before John, Tom, Harry, Chester Pitcher 
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or Minna were born. I thought back to Admiral 
Farragut, to the Mississippi River and the hospital 
in the old French city of New Orleans where I lay 
with fever; to Elihu Glenwood with his square, lean 
shoulders coming to see me; to the still, moist air, 
odors of honeysuckle and magnolia. Oh, I remem- 
bered too much: weddings and births and funerals 
all over New England, travel all over America, the 
hazards and happenings of the curious mixed game 
of chance and industry which we call business. And 
then I tried to picture the new war. Life seemed 
incredibly complicated. Mankind seemed a mad 
multitude riding in a runaway chariot of stairs, 
headed for God knows where. 

"You will kill yourself with your dreams," Tom 
remarked in his deep voice. "Nobody has strength 
enough to think of things in general. Particular 
things are life buoys to save you from drowning 
in a sea of thought. Go down to the Freelands, 
lucky chance they've wired for you. Mrs. Lark 
says your temperament will kill a bed-ridden man. 
The American Fleet is there in York River. But 
that's a secret, she says. You'll see in the fleet some- 
thing modern, for a fleet is modem or useless, a fleet 
dare not be ten seconds behind the times. I'd go 
with you but I can't. I can't even go to the war." 
He muttered these last words gloomily and went on 
heavily, "Those white haired old men JoflFre and 
Balfour want ships, ships, ships. I can't go." 

It was May when I went to Virginia. The tide- 
water countryside was all golden with blossoming 
broom. There where de Grasse and the French fleet 
lay one hundred and thirty-five years before, now lay 
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In an endless anchored column the American armada. 
Ashore Washington's men and! Cornwallis's had 
struggled in death grip even as young men now strug- 
gled in France and Belgium. It was so difEcult 
to believe that it was incredible. And, still more 
incredible and long afterwards, North and South had 
come to Yorktown. "Little Mac" and Magruder 
had here led another generation of young men to 
hardship and death in the indecisive actions and 
bloody battle fields of the Peninsula Campaign. 
Many of the bodies of those young men lie there 
still each under his neat white stone in a soldier 
grave. Broad fields of these stones there are, 
fields not to be seen without melting eyes. And 
now after two generations young fighting men had 
come again to York River, they lay there by thou- 
sands on fighting ships. The sons of the northern 
barbarians were up again in arms, descendants they 
of men who fought in the endless wars from Caesar 
through the Middle Ages to Cromwell and Na- 
poleon, Wellington, Nelson, Farragut, Grant, Lee, 
Dewey. Young men they were, listening to the voices 
of their dreams, voices of the past, voices calling for 
uttermost effort, voices offering only bitter bread but 
speaking of ineffable glory. Any forenoon I could 
in half an hour walk across from Lambert Hall at 
South-west Branch to York River. Long before I 
arrived I would hear martial musiq. And then sud- 
denly, as I rose on the crest of a little hill, masts 
and stacks would seem to rise like magic out of a 
cornfield. With the magic gestures of a few addi- 
tional steps I would make the fields fall apart to 
show a wide, shining river, the great fleet at anchor, 
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thousands of young men in blue shirts on upper 
decks, moving forever in the rigorous discipline of 
fighting men. Minna always came over with me. 
Each time she caught her breath and cried out with 
admiration. Pride dwelt in her and delight. This 
pride was a phase of youth, young womanhood's 
pride in virile young manhood. Women have their 
dreams, too, dreams which must profoundly affect 
the history of the race. They dream of virile young 
men. They are proud of their young men. And I, 
too, was proud, proud with an old man's pride. Oh, 
so many voices call young men to arms. Shall young 
men ever cease to answer? 

"Tom wants to go. Of course he wants to go, 
any man would," Minna said. "I can see him chafe 
and snort and bellow. I'd like to hear him say ships 
can go to the devil, that he wants to be killed. Can't 
you see him? You know he swore he would go no 
matter what happened." 

I said, yes, I could see him. I added, "But he 
can't do it. He has to build ships. Circumstances 
force it upon him. Tom has to build ships. Com- 
mon sense is king even of Tom — ^preeminently of 
Tom, if it comes to that. Harvey Westcott has 
gone to Plattsburg. Did I tell you ? Joe Daggett, 
I told you about him, didn't I ? He is to go to Asia 
Minor in the Red Cross." 

"I might see Harvey," Minna replied, "in France, 
when we all get to France." 

I had known that Minna was going to France in 
the Red Cross. Her pre-war work in Shipbay had 
brought her the offer of a minor administrative po- 
sition. The imminence of her departure was in 
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every one's mind over at Lambert Hall but it was 
not spoken of. Major Freeland was distressed at 
the idea. He was broken in health, too, and his mind 
was not so clear as it used to be. 

"Are the Larks staying on?" I asked. 

"Yes, staying on," Minna nodded. 

That was the last conversation I had with her 
before I left. I left that afternoon. 

I went directly to Shipbay. 

Joe Daggett had already gone. Tom was in 
Washington. Harvey Westcott was in Plattsburg. 
The draft board was at work. The Glenwood- 
Pitcher yard was a vast hive of industry. Thousands 
of mechanics had come to Shipbay for work there. 
Also Bogdon and Blickett had expanded into what 
was to be the largest wooden shipyard in Maine. 
Great days these were for Shipbay, great days for 
America. But I could not stand Shipbay just then. 
I felt I must do something for the war. I found 
the thing I wanted at length. I went to New York 
and took a position assisting to administer Red Cross 
funds. Strength came to me and with industry a 
sort of peace. My sister came to New York and we 
kept house. Thus I was a long time away from 
Shipbay. But reports of its doings reached me from 
Tom, Beechwood, Leboeuf Norcross, Harvey 
Westcott, the Shipbay Sea Call and even by letter 
from Bob Doven himself. 

Tom used to burst in on us two or three times a 
month. He was like a breath of Shipbay air, fresh 
and invigorating. He had regained his exuberance. 
While he expanded the Glenwood and Bogdon and 
Blickett plants with optimistic ingor he abused the 
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human race. He still calmly predicted the direst 
calamities and in the same voice maintained he was 
the leading optimist of New England. What im- 
mense projects he had in his mind I did not realize 
until it was all completed, for I did not go to Ship- 
bay. The tremendous development of the two Ship- 
bay yards, one wood, one steel, is his work. The 
vast growth of Shipbay is his work. It gave me 
a strange feeling to find, when I finaUy returned to 
Shipbay that Bogdon and Blickett from struggling 
young men had become potentates only lesser in mag- 
nitude than Tom. Men had told me about Shipbay 
but I hadn't realized. It was wonderful — and then 
it was shocking. Shipbay was not the agreeable 
place to live it once had been. It was filled with 
smoke and grime and boarding houses. Even my 
son John was a little excited by the development 
and a little shocked by the change in living condi- 
tions. For the first time I heard him question 
progress as a suitable motive for life. 

Tom was always talking about the shipyard. He 
frequently mentioned Minna. This was natural as 
these two subjects were apparently uppermost in 
his thoughts. He considered, however, that he 
seldom mentioned either of them. He would fre- 
quently tell you so. "I practically never mention 
them," he would rumble. 

Also, he considered that he as good as never saw 
the de Kokens or Mrs. Parmenter, although he 
never missed a chance to call upon them. Indeed, 
it was and is difficult for Tom to miss calling on 
any one. Tom thinks he cares more for science 
than for anything. He says the queen of the sci- 
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ences is geology. He is always buying cabinets of 
stones. He always travels with a geological 
pamphlet in his bag. He always wants to stroll over 
to look at some formation or other just beyond some- 
thing difficult to surmount. But he scarcely ever 
glances at the thing he seeks when he finds it. He 
reads very little in his large geological library, his 
stones are unassorted and unlabeled. The business 
he really attends is people: men, women, children 
of any color, nationality, sex or position. 

"McNary is a wonder 1" Tom cried once. "A 
Scotch wonder, a sort of miracle; that is to say 
an impossibility." As he enunciated this view he 
was supposed to be looking at a case of minerals in 
a museum. He was waving both hands as usual. 
I saw no indication that he had identified any speci- 
mens of stone. 

Sometimes Beechwood came to see me. He was 
also exuberant. Life now suited Beechwood. 
Statistics of rivets driven per man per hour boiled 
out of him like grease out of a pig. 

Onc6 John's wife and children came to see us. 
John was doing his duty. Although beyond draft 
age and married he had gone to Plattsburg and then 
to France. He was in the Saint Mihiel drive and 
went through a part of the fighting in the Argonne 
Forest. 

General Kelley had a job in the War Depart- 
ment. He said it was a "nigger's job." He told 
us about it during a two days' visit with us in which 
he fell sick from over eating. 

The Crane sisters dined with us once. That was 
the night Leboeuf Norcross stopped to see me on 
his way to Washington. That was an unexpected 
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honor. His visit verified Bob Doven's view that 
Tom was out of his political grave. Leboeuf said 
he and Tom were allies and he wanted to be on 
good terms with me because I was Tom's friend. 
That settled it. I knew Leboeuf never made an 
ally unless he needed him. And he never needed 
a man unless that man had political power. What 
was Tom's power? It appeared Tom's power was 
popularity. This popularity was based on the pre- 
vailing high wages amongst shipbuilders and on 
Tom's personality. The shipbuilders were under the 
illusion that Tom had something to do with the 
wages and they honestly did like him. A few days 
later I heard that Tom had been nominated on a 
fusion ticket for Mayor of Shipbay. I was im- 
mensely amused. What in the name of Heaven did 
he want the job for? Why did they want him to 
have it? 

Tom was elected in August practically unani- 
mously. The memories of his once notorious ad- 
dresses on religion and the state of man were simply 
abolished. They had never existed. It was impossi- 
ble for Shipbay to think at once of irreligion and of 
a man who, in a sense, had created in Shipbay work 
for eight thousand men at undreamed of wages, a 
man who had himself become a sort of national fig- 
ure, a man who used to be called into consultation 
by General Goethals and Admiral Capps. Think 
of itl Finally there had come out that widely cir- 
culated picture of "Charlie" Schwab and Mr. Tom 
Glenwood in an automobile. The Sea Call spent 
some hundreds of dollars reproducing that picture. 
And Andy Tardee said to me enthusiastically : 

"And isn't it romantic? Every house in town 
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has it stuck up back of the stove. And Bob Doyen 
proposes him for Governor, but Tom says he hasn't 
time, he's too busy building ships and being Mayor 
to be Governor. Isn't that like him? He's won- 
derful." 

Andy was interrupted by the arrival in my office 
of Tom himself. After optimistically expressing 
confidence that the war would last a generation yet 
and kill a hundred million young men and after 
stating that he and I, however, would see it through, 
Tom put on his gloomiest manner. 

"Death, that is the end, anyway. Bankruptcy, 
that is ended by death. Only the right matters. We 
will never yield." He then rolled in that bewilder- 
ing, aimless walk so natural to him about my office, 
blew smoke out of his nose, pulled the red headed 
tacks out of a map showing the war area in the 
West, re-set a part of them, dropped the rest on the 
floor and stood on them while he took out a packet 
of letters, fumbled with them and at last found one 
from Minna. He described the beauties of this let- 
ter in loud tones. 

"I want to read you a paragraph," he cried. 
"Wonderful description." 

He here picked the wrong paragraph and started 
to read. His lack of genius in clerical occupations 
was marvelous. Minna, it appeared, was some place 
near the front line, she had been drafted to do nurs- 
ing after all, administration could hang when nurses 
were needed. Airplanes were overhead. There was 
a wistfulness in her words, a sadness, almost a ter- 
ror. 

And then she was replying to Tom's letter. Tom 
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must wait, she said. She must wait. She was tired 
waiting. Here Tom broke off with a cunning look. 
He had realized he was in the wrong paragraph. 
He went on, apparently now reading from another 
paragraph, undeterred by the entrance of a stranger. 
Doubtless the stranger profited by the description of 
a field of poppies. Tom read in full deep tones 
challenging the world not to admire if it dared. 

Tardee beamed on him like an admiring grand- 
mother and smiled and shook his head. 

"Wonderful I" he cried ecstatically, "sense of! 
romance, wonderful charm 1" 

I did not see Tom after that until long after the 
war was over, the armistice signed. I had gone 
south to Florida with Mary in the early winter to 
recuperate my health again. Apparently I am not 
the man I thought. How changed Shipbay was 
when I came back. A new generation of men had 
grown tired and disillusioned in the long four years 
that ended that November in 19 18. Harvey West- 
cott would be home soon covered with glory but 
with a leg which would be always stiff. He had a 
son now. Harvey would never be a boy more even 
to me. The Bishop had grown feeble and his niind 
was weakened. Lately he sat all day. Bob Doven 
said, at the window because he wanted to be the 
first to see Harvey arrive home from the wars. 

Minna was on York River, home from France. 
A letter from her awaited me on my desk in the 
old Goodwin house on Tom Reed Street. 

How Shipbay was changed. I felt tired and old. 

Tom came in like a rush of wind. 

"Come on, Uncle Jackie, on to York River 1 The 
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wedding is only three days off. Wonderful isn't it? 
She has sent for me. Uncle Jackie, I have already 
turned Shipbay upside down, I'll turn it over again 
for her. Old Glenwood ghosts will walk. This is 
the finest thing a Glenwood ever did. I'll be Gov- 
ernor of Maine. I'll be a man, a great man, I'll 
be Minna Wixon's husband I I'll be a billionaire, 
I'll be Darwin and Wilberforce and mad, drunk 
Tam O'Shanter on his mad mare. Come on ; you're 
to be best man, the best man who ever lived I" 

Two nights later we went together down to Lam- 
bert Hall from Baltimore. I, my friends, was to 
be best man even as Tom desired although I had 
never heard of so old a best man. The country- 
side was golden again with blossoming broom, sweet 
with perfume. Minna stood at the end of the rickety 
pier clad all in white. She came to Tom's arms 
as to a longed for home, her face wet with tears. 
She was very lovely, so slender, so straight, so 
bright eyed. 

Those days went by as a dream to us all. And 
now in the golden haze of autumn a new dream 
has come. The Glenwood house is bachelor 
quarters no more. All is light and life there. The 
Governor-elect has come home from the successful 
campaign for which he shortened his wedding jour- 
ney. He privately says he doesn't know what he 
believes politically, but you would never have 
thought that to see him on the stump. It has been 
the most strenuous campaign ever seen here. 

"And I don't know much of anything," Tom said 
once with the sudden melancholy so characteristic of 
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him, "except, of course, a little geology and that I 
am very, very happy." 

Minna chose this opportunity to put her arms 
about the neck of the Governor from behind and 
to bury her face in his shoulder. Let us leave them 
there in the house where six generations of Glen- 
woods have lived and built ships. Ice will form 
and melt and seasons wax and wane. May Tom 
Glenwood and his children go on and on for six 
generations more I 
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